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PEEFACE. 


The work wMeli is now presented to the public has unfortunately 
been many years in progress, as owing to various occupations, botb. 
private and public, the leisure at my command lias been but 
small, and it has been only from time to time, often at long 
intervals, that I have been able to devote a few hours to its 
advancement. During this slow progress the literature of the 
subject, especially on the Continent, has increased in an unprece- 
dentedly rapid manner, and I have had great difficulty in at all 
keeping pace with it. 

I have, hoiwever, done my best, both by reading and travel, to 
keep myself acquainted with the discoveries that were being made 
and the theories that were being broached with regard to bronze 
antiquities, Avhether abroad or at home, and I hope that so far as 
facts are concerned, and so far as relates to the present state of 
information oil' the subject, I shall not be. found materially 
wanting. 

Of course in a work which treats more especially of the bronze 
antiquities of the British Islands, I have not felt bound to enlarge 
more than was necessary for the sake of comparison on the cor- 
responding antiquities of other countries. I have, however, in all 
cases pointed out such analogies in form and character as seemed 
to me of importance as possibly helping to throw light on the 
source whence our British bronze civilisation was derived. 

It may by some be thought that a vast amount of useless 
trouble has been bestowed in figuring and describing so many 
varieties of what were after all in most cases the ordinary tools of 
the artificer, or tlie common arms of the warrior or huntsman, which 
differed from each other only in apparently unimportant particulars. 
But as in biological studies minute anatomy often affords the 
most trustworthy evidence as to the descent of any given organism 
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from some earlier form of life, so these ininor details in the form 
and character of ordinary implements, which, to the cursory 
observer appear devoid of meaning, may, to a skilful archamlogist, 
afford valuable clues by which the march of the bronze civilisation 
over Europe may be traced to its original starting-place. 

I am far from saying that this has as yet been satisfactorily 
accomplished, and to my mind it will only be by accnmulating a 
far larger mass of facts than we at present possess that compara- 
tive arclifsology will be able to triumph over the difficulties -with 
which its path is still beset. 

Much is, however, being done, and I trust that so far as the 
British Isles are concerned, the facts which I have here collected 
and the figures which I have caused to be engraved will at all 
events form a solid foundation on which others may be able to 
build. 

So long ago as 187 G I Avas able to present to the foreign 
archeologists assembled at Buda-Pest for the International Con- 
gress of Prehistoric Archeology and Anthropology, a short abstract 
of this Avork in the shape of my Petit Album tie V luje tin Bronze 
de la Grande Bretagne, Avhicli I have reason to believe has been 
found of some service. At that time my friend the late Sir 
William Wilde Avas still alive, and as the bronze antiquities of 
Ireland appeared to he especially under liis charge, I had not regarded 
them as falling within the scope of my book. After his lamented 
death there was, hoAvever, no possibility of interfering with his 
labours, by my including the bronze antiquities of the sister country 
Adth those of England, Wales, and Scotland in the present AVork, 
and I accordingly enlarged my original plan. 

In carrying out my undertaking I have folloAved the same 
method as in myAVork on the “Ancient Stone Implements, &e., of 
Great Britain ; ” and it Avill be found that Avliat I may term the 
dictionary and index of bronze antiquities is printed in smaller 
typo than the more general descriptive and historical part of (he 
hook. I have in fact offered those Avho take an ordinary interest 
in archssological inquiry without wishing to be burdened Avitli 
minute details a broad hint as to what they may advantagconsly 
skip. To the specialist and the local antiquary the portion 
printed in smaller type aauII bo found of use, if only as giving 
references to other Avorks in Avhich the more detailed accounts of 
local discoveries are given. These references, thanks to members 
of my oAvn family, have been carefully checked, and the accuracy 
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of all tlie original figures for tliis Piwk, engraved for me with 
conscientious care by Mr. Swain, of Bouverie Street, ma^v, I think, 
be relied on. 

To the councils of several of our learned societies, and especially 
to those of the Societies of Antiquaries of London and Edinburgli, 
the Royal Irish Academy, the Royal Archeological Institute, and 
the Royal Historical and Archseologieal Association of Ireland, I 
am much indebted for the loan of woodcuts and for other assist- 
ance, I have also to thank the trustees and curators of many 
local museums, as well as the oraers of various private collections, 
for allowing me to figure specimens, and for valuable information 
supplied. 

My warmest thanks are, however, due to Mr. Augustus AV. 
Pranks, RKS., and Canon Greenwell, F.R.S., not only for assist- 
ance in the matter of illustrations, but for most kindly under- 
taking the task of reading my proofs. I must also thank Mr. 
Joseph Anderson, the accomplished keeper of the Antiquarian 
Museum at Edinburgh, and Mr. Robert Bay, F.S.A., of Cork, for 
having revised those portions of the work which relate to Scotland 
and Ireland. 

The Index has been carefully compiled by my sister, Mrs. 
Hubbard. As was the case with those of my “ Ancient Stone Im- 
plements,” and “Ancient British Coins,” it is divided into two parts ; 
the one referring genera% to the subject matter of the book, and 
the other purely topographical. The advantages of such a division 
in a book of this character are obvious. 

In conclusion, I venture to prefer the request that any dis- 
coveries of new types of instruments or of deposits of bronze 
antiquities may be communicated to me. 

John Evans. 

Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstee, 

Marc/i, 1881 . 
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CHAPTER I 


INTEODUCTORY. 

Having already in a former work attempted tlie arrangement and 
description of tlie Ancient Stone Implements and Ornaments of 
Great Britain, I am induced to undertake a similar task in con- 
nection with those Bronze Antiquities which belong to the period 
when Stone was gradually falling into disuse for cutting purposes, 
and Iron was either practically unknown in this country, or had 
been but partially adopted for tools and weapons. 

The duration and chronological position of this bronze-using 
period will have to be discussed hereafter, but I must at the outset 
reiterate what I said some eight or ten years ago, that in this 
country, at all events, it is impossible to fix any hard and fast 
limits for the close of the Stone Period, or for the beginning or 
end of the Bronze Period, or for the commencement of that of 
Iron. Though the succession of these three stages of civilisation 
may here be regarded as certain, the transition from one to the 
other in a country of such an extent as Britain — occupied, more- 
over, as it probably was, by several tribes of different descent, 
manners, and customs — must have required a long course of years 
to become general ; and even in any particular district the change 
cannot have been sudden. 

There must of necessity have been a time when in each district 
the new phase of civilisation was being introduced, and the old 
conditions had not been entirely changed. So that, as I have else- 
where pointed out, the three stages of progress represented by the 
Stone, Bronze, and Iron Periods, like the three principal colours of 
the rainbow, overlap, intermingle, and shade off the one into the 
other, though their succession, so far as Britain and Western 
Europe are concerned, appears to be equally well defined with that 
of the prismatic colours. 
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INTRODUCtOKY. 


[cHAr. I. 


Ill tliiis speaking of a bronze-using period I by no means wish 
to exclude tbe possible, use of copper unalloyed with tin. There 
is indeed every ground for believing that in some parts of the world 
the use of native copper must have continued for a lengthened 
period before it was discovered that the addition of a small pro- 
portion of tin not only rendered it more readily fusible, but added 
to its elasticity and hardness, and thus made it more serviceable 
for tools and weapons. Even after the advantages of the alloy 
over the purer metal were known, the local scarcity of tin may at 
times have caused so small a quantity of that metal to be employed, 
that the resulting mixture can hardly be regarded as bronze ; or 
at times this dearth may have necessitated the use of copper alone, 
either native or as smelted from the ore. 

Of this Copper Age, hownYer, there are in Europe but extremely 
feeble traces, if indeed any can be said to exist. It appears not 
unlikely that the views which are held by many archajologists as 
to the Asiatic origin of bronze may prove to be well founded, and 
that when the use of copper was introduced into Europe, the dis- 
covery had already long been made that it was more serviceable 
when alloyed with tin than when pure. In connection with this 
it may be observed that the most important discovery of instru- 
ments of copper as yet recorded in the Old World is that which was 
made at Gungeria in Central India.* They consisted of flat celts of 
what has been regarded as the most primitive type ; but with them 
were found some ornaments of silver, a circumstance which seems 
to militate against their extreme antiquity, as the production 
silver involves a considerable amount of metallurgical skill, and 
probably an acquaintance with lead and other metals. How^cver 
this may be, there are reasons for supposing that if a Copper Age 
existed in the Old World its home was in Asia or the most 
eastern part of Europe, and not in any western country. 

The most instructive instance of a Copper Age, as distinct from 
one of Bronze, is that afforded by certain districts of North 
America, in which we find good evidence of a period when, in 
addition to stone as a material from which tools and weapons w-ero 
made, copper also was employed, and used in its pure native con- 
dition without the addition of any alloy. 

The State of WTsconsinf alone has furnished upwards of a 
hundred axes, spear-heads, and knives formed of copper ; and, to 
judge from some extracts fi:om the writings of the early travellers 

* ^eapostea, p. 40. f Butler, “Prehist. Wisconsin,” 
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given by the Eev. E. F. Slafter,* tha,t part of America would seem 
to liave entered on its Copper Age long before it was first brought 
into contact with European civilisation, towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century. It has been thought by several American 
antiquaries that some at least of these tools and weapons were 
produced by the iirocess of casting, though the preponderance of 
opinion seems to be in favour of all of them being shaped by the 
hammer and not cast. Among others I may mention my friend 
the Hon, Colonel C, C, Jones, who has examined this question for 
me, and has been unable to discover any instance of one of these 
copper tools or weapons having been indisputably cast. 

That they were originally wrought, and not cast, is d priori in 
the highest degree probable. On some parts of the shores of 
Lake Superior native copper occurs in great abundance, and 
would no doubt attract the attention of the early occupants of 
the country. Accustomed to the use of stone, they would at first 
regard the metal as merely a stone of peculiarly heavy nature, 
and on attempting to chip it or work it into shape would at once 
discover that it yielded to a blow instead of breaking, and that in 
fact it was a malleable stone. Of this ductile property the 
North American savage availed himself largely, and was able to 
produce spear-heads with sockets adapted for the reception of their 
shafts by merely hammering out the base of the spear-head and 
turning it over to form the socket, in the same manner as is so 
often employed in the making of iron tools. But though the 
great majority of the instruments hitherto found, if not all, have 
been hammered and not cast, it would appear that the process of 
melting copper was not entirely unknown. Squier and Davis 
have observed,'!' “ that the metal appears to have been worked in 
all cases in a cold state. This is somewhat remarkable, as the fires 
upon the altars were sufficiently strong in some instances to melt 
down the copper implements and ornaments deposited upon them, 
and the fact that the metal is fusible could hardly have escaped 
notice.” That it did not altogether escape observation is shown by 
the evidence of De Champlain, + the founder of the city of Quebec. 
In 1610 he was joining a party of Algonquins, one of whom met 
him on his barque, and after conversation “tira d’lm sac une 
piece de cuivre de la longueur d’un pied qu’il me donna, le quel 

* “ Preh. Copper TmpL,” Boston, 1879, 

t “ Anc. Mon. of the Mississ. Valley,” p. 202. 

t “Les Voyages du Sionr de Gliamplain,” Paris, 1618, pp., 246-- 7, cited by Slaftor^ 
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cstoit fort beau et bien franc, me donnant a entendre qii il en avoit 
en qiiantite on il Tavoit pris, qui estoit sur le bort d’une riviere 
procbe d’lm grand lac et qu’ils le prcnoient par morceaux, et le 
faisant fondre le mettoient en lames, et avec des pierres le ren- 
doient imy.” 

We have bore, then, evidence of a Copper Age,* in comparatively 
modern times, during most of wbicli period tbe process of fusing 
the metal was unknown. In course of time, however, this art was 
discovered, and had not European influences been brought to bear 
upon the country this discovery might, as in other parts of the 
world, ■ have led to the knowledge of other fusible metals, and 
eventually to the art of manufacturing bronze — an alloy already 
known in Mexico and Peru.f 

So far as regards the Old World there are some who have sup- 
posed that, owing to iron being a simple and not a compound 
metal like bronze, and owing to the readiness with -which it may 
be produced in the metallic condition from some of its ores, iron 
must have been in use before copper. "Without denying the 
abstract possibility of this having been the case in some part of our 
globe, I think it will be found that among the nations occupying 
the shores of the eastern half of the Mediterranean — a part of the 
world which may be regarded as the cradle of European civilisation 
— not only are all archeeological discoveries in favour of the suc- 
cession of iron to bronze, but even historical evidence supports 
their testimony. 

In the Introductory Chapter of my book on Ancient Stone 
Implements I have already touched upon this question, on which, 
however, it will here be desirable farther to enlarge. 

The light thrown upon the subject by the Hebrew’^ Scriptures is 
but small. There is, however, in them frequent mention of most 
of the metals now in ordinary use. But the word ntrn?, wdiich in 
our version is translated brass — a compound of copper and zinc — 
would be more properly translated copper, as indeed it is in one 
instance, though there it would seem erroneously, when two vessels 
of fl.ne copper, precious as gold, are mentioned. -t In some passages, 
however, it -wmuld appear as if the word would be more correctly 

* 'For notices of American copper instruments see, in addition to the -works already 
quoted, -Wilson, “Prcliist, Man,” vol. i. p. 205, &c. ; Luhbock, “ Preh. Times,” p. 258, 
&c. See also an interesting article by Dr. Emil Sdnnidt, in AreJiiv. hr Anth., vol. xi. 
p. 65. 

t A Peruvian chisel analyzed by Vauquelin gave '94 of copper and -06 of tin (Moore’s 
•-‘Anc. Mineralogj',” p. 42). 

X Ezra, ch, viii. r. 27. 
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rendered bronze than copper, as, for instance, where Moses* is 
commanded to cast five sockets of brass for tlie pillars to carry the 
hangings at the door of the tabernacle, which could hardly have been 
done from a metal so difficult to cast as unalloyed copper. Indeed 
if tin were known, and there appears little doubt that the word 
bn:? represents that metal, its use as an ahoy for copper can hardly 
have been unknown. It may, then, be regarded as an accepted 
fact that at the time when the earliest books of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures were reduced to writing, gold, t silver, iron, tin, lead, and brass, 
or more probably bronze, were known. To what date this reduc- 
tion to writing is to be assigned is a question into which it would 
be somewhat out of place here to enter. The results, however, of 
modern criticism tend to prove that it can hardly be so remote as 
the fourteenth century before our era. 

In the Book of Job, as to the date of which also there is some 
diversity of opinion, we find evidence of a considerable acquaint- 
ance with the metals : “ Surely there is a vein for the silver, and 
a place for gold where they fine it. Iron is taken out of the 
earth, and brass is molten out of the stone.” + Lead is also men- 
tioned, but not tin. 

Before quitting this part of the subject I ought perhaps to 
allude to the passage respecting Tubal-Cain, § the seventh in descent 
from Adam, who is mentioned as “ an instructor of every artificer in 
brass and iron,” or a furbisherll of every cutting instrument in those 
metals. This must, however, be regarded as a tradition incor- 
porated in the narrative at the time it was written, and probably 
with some accessory colouring in connection with the name which 
Gesenius has suggested may mean scoriarum faher, a maker of 
dross, and which others have connected with that of Vulcan. 
Sir Gardner WilkinsonH has remarked on this subject that what- 
ever may have been the case in earlier times, “'no direct mention 
is made of iron arms or tools till after the Exodus,” and that 
some are even inclined to doubt the barzel (bn?), of the Hebrews 
being really that metal,” iron. 

Movers** has observed that in the whole Pentateuch iron is 
mentioned only thirteen times, while bronze appears no less than 
forty-four, vliich he considers to be in favour of the later intro- 
duction of iron ; as also the fact that bronze, and not iron, 

■* Exod., cli. XXVI. V. 3^. "t oil. xxxi. v. 22. 

t Oh. xxviii. v. 1, 2. § Gt-enasis, cli. iv. v. 22. 

11 Smith’s “ Diet, of the Bible,” s. v, % ‘‘ Ane. Egyptians,” vol. iii. p. 

** “Phonicier,” ii. 3. 
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was associated witli gold and silver in the fittings for the 
Tabernacle. 

For other passages in Scripture relative to the emploj^ment of 
brass or bronze, and iron, among the J ews, the reader may consult 
an excellent article by the Rev. John Hodgson in the first volume 
of the Archoeologia Miana ( 1816 ), “An Inquiry into the Era 
when Brass was used in purposes to which Iron is now applied.” 
From this paper I have largely borrowed in subsequent pages. 

As to the succession of the two metals, bronze and iron, among 
the ancient Egyptians, there is a considerable diversity of opinion 
among those who have studied the subject. Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son,* judging mainly from pictorial representations, thinks that the 
Egyptians of an early Pharaonic age were acquainted with the use 
of iron, and accounts for the extreme rarity of actual examples by 
the rapid decomposition of the metal in the nitrous soil of Egypt. 
M. Chabas,t the author of a valuable and interesting work upon 
primitive history, mainly as exhibited by Egyptian monuments, 
believes that the people of Egypt were acquainted with the use of 
iron from the dawn of their historic period, and upwards of SOOO 
years b.c. made use of it for all the purposes to which we now 
apply it, and even prescribed its oxide as a medicinal preparation. 
M. Mariette.J on the contrary, whose personal explorations entitle 
his opinion to great weight, is of opinion that the early Egyptians 
never really made use of iron, and seems to think that from some 
mythological cause that metal was regarded as the bones of Typhon, 
and was the object of a certain repugnance. M. Chabas himself is, 
indeed, of opinion that iron was used with extreme reserve, and, so 
to speak, only in exceptional cases. This he considers to have been 
partly due to religious motives, and partly to the greater abundance 
of bronze, which the Egyptians well knew how to mix so as to 
give it a fine temper. From whatever cause, the discovery of iron 
or steel instruments among Egyptian antiquities is of extremely 
rare occurrence ; and there are hardly any to which a date can he 
assigned with any approach to certainty. The most ancient 
appears to be a curved scimitar-like blade discovered by Belzoni 
beneath one of the Sphinxes of Karnak, and now in the British 


* “ Anc. Egyptians,” vol. iii. pp. 246, 247. See also “The Eg 5 -ptians in the Time of 
the Pharaohs,” p. 99. 

t“ Etudes sur rAntiq,uite Historique d’aprte les sources Egyptiennes,” &c., 1S72, 
p. 69. 

t “Catalogue de Boulaq,” pp. 247, 248; Chabas, p. 54. See also Emil Soldi, 
“ L’Art Egyptien,” 1879, p. 41. 
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Museum.* Its date is stated to be about 600 B.c.t A wedge of 
iron appears, however, to have been found in a joint between the 
stones of the Great Pyramid.^ 

Without in any way disputing the occasional use of iron among 
the ancient Egyptians, nor the interpretation of the colours red 
and blue on the tomb of Rameses III. as being intended to repre- 
sent blades of bronze and iron or steel respectively, I may venture 
to suggest that the round blue bar,| against which butchers are 
represented as sharpening their knives in some of the pictures in the 
sepulchres of Thebes, may have been too hastily regarded as a steel 
instead of as a whetstone of a blue colour. The existence of a 
steel for the purpose of sharpening seems to imply not only the 
knowledge of the preparation of the metal and its subsequent 
hardening, but also of files or of other tools to produce the peculiar 
striated surface to which the sharpening property of, a steel is due. 
Had such tools been known, it seems almost impossible that no 
trace of them should have come down to our times. Moreover, if 
used for sharpening bronze knives, a steel such as at present 
used would sooner become clogged and unfit for use than if em- 
ployed for sharpening steel knives. 

Lepsius il has observed that the pictures of the old Empire do 
not afford an example of arms painted in blue, the metal of 
weapons being always painted in red or bright brown. Iron was 
but little used under the old Empire ; copper was employed in its 
stead where the hardness of iron was not indispensable. 

However this may be, it seems admitted on all hands that the 
use of iron in Egypt in early times was much restricted, probably 
from some rehgious motive. May not this have arisen from the 
first iron there known having been, as it appears to have been in 
some other countries, of meteoric origin ? The Coptic name for 
iron, B£Nine, which has been interpreted by Professor Lauthlf as 
“the Stone of Heaven,” strongly favours such a view. The 
resemblance of this term to BAA-N-flG, the haa of heaven, or 
celestial iron, has also been pointed out by M. Chabas,** who, how 
ever, is inclined to consider that steel was so called on accoimt of 
its reflecting the colour of the sky. If the iron in use among the 

* Oatal., No. 5410. t Day, “ Preh.. IJse of Iron and Steel,” page 14. 

X Day, op. clL, p. S2. § 'Wilkinson,, o?;. cU., vol. iii. p. 247. 

j| “ Les Metaux dans los Inscrip. Egypt.,” 1877, p. 57. 

IT “Zeitsck. f. JEgypt. Sprache,” &c., 1870, p. 114. 

** Op. ciL, p. 67. Dr. Birch translates iampe “heavenly -wood” or “stono” {AreJu, 
vol. xxxviii. p. 377 ; Sierog. Did.). See also a paper' by the Rev. Basil Cooper in 
Trans. Devon. Assoc., vol. ii. p. 386, and Day, “ Preh. Use of Iron and Steel,” p. 41. 
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early Egyptians were meteoric, and its celestial origin acknow- 
ledged, both its rarity and its restricted use would be accounted 
for. The term “ bone of Typhon,” as applied to iron, is given by 
Plutarch on the authority of Manetho, who wrote in the days of 
the first Ptolemy. It appears to be used only in contrast to the 
name bone of Horus,” which, according to the same author, was 
applied to the loadstone, and it seems difficult to admit any great 
antiquity for the appellation, or to connect it with a period when 
iron was at all rare, or its use restricted. 

Although the use of iron in Egypt was at an early period com- 
paratively unknown, that of bronze was most extensive. The 
weapons of war,* the tools for various trades, including those of the 
engraver and sculptor, were all made of that metal, which in its 
crude form served also as a kind of circulating medium. It 
appears to have been mainly imported from Asia, some of the 
principal sources of copper being in the peninsula of Sinai. One 
of the chief mines was situated at Sarbout-el-Khadem, where 
both turquoises and copper ore were extracted, and the latter 
smelted at Wady-Nash. The copper mines of Wady-Magarah are 
thought to have been worked as early as the second dynasty, 
upwards of 3000 years b.c. ; and in connection with ancient 
Egyptian mining, it is worth while again to cite Agatharchides,t 
whose testimony I have already adduced in my Ancient Stone 
Implements,” and who relates that in his time, circa n.o. 100, 
there were found buried in some ancient gold-mines in Upper 
Egypt the bronze chisels or wedges (Aaro/x/Ser of the old 

miners, and who accounts for their being of that metal by the fact 
that when those mines were wrought, men were in no way acquainted 
with the use of iron. 

In the seventh century b.c., however, iron must have been in 
general use in Egypt, for on the landing of the Carians and lomans,^ 
who were armed with bronze, an Egyptian, who had never before 
seen men armed with that metal, ran to Psanimetichus to inform 
him that brazen men had risen from the sea and were wasting the 
country. As Psammetichus himself is described as wearing a 
brazen helmet, the arms mentioned would seem to have been 
offensive rather than defensive. 

The source whence the tin, which formed a constituent part of 

* Chabas, op, oif., p. 47. Lepsius, op, eif., p. 67. 

t ‘‘PJiotii Bibliotheca,” od. 1053, col. 1343. 

X “ Herod.,” lib. ii, c. 162. 
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tlie bronze, was derived, is mucb. more uncertain. Indeed, to judge 
from M. Chabas’ silence, its name and liieroglyj)bic are unknown, 
^ though from some of the uses to which the metal designated by 
S was applied, it seems possible that it may have been tin. 

On the whole, to judge from documentary evidence alone, 
the question as to the successive use of the different metals 
in Egypt seems to be excessively obscure, some of them being 
almost impossible to identify by name or representative sign. 
If, however, we turn to the actual relics of the past, we find 
bronze tools and weapons in abundance, w'hile those of iron are 
extremely scarce, and are either of late date or at best of uncer- 
tain age. So strong, indeed, is the material evidence, that the 
late Mr. Crawfurd,* while disputing any general and universal 
sequence of iron to bronze, confesses tliat Ancient Egypt seems to 
offer a case in which a Bronze Age clearly preceded an Iron one, 
or at least in which cutting instruments of bronze preceded those 
of iron. 

Among the Assyrians iron seems to have been in considerable 
use at an early date, and to have been exported from that country 
to Egypt, but knives and long chisels or hatchets of bronze were 
among the objects found at Tel Sifr, in Southern Babylonia. The 
earliest bronze image to which a date can be assigned appears to 
be that on which M. Oppert has read the name of Koudourmapouk, 
King of the Soumirs and Accads,t who, according to M. Lenormant, 
lived about 2100 B.c. Dr. S. Birch reads the name as Kudur- 
inabug (about 2200 b.c,). Others in the British Museum are 
referred to Gudea, who reigned about 1700 B.c. 

The mythology and literature of ancient Greece and Eome are so 
intimately connected, that in discussing the evidence afforded by 
classical writers it will be needless to separate them, but the 
testimony of both Greek and Latin authors may be taken indis- 
criminately, though, of course, the former afford the more ancient 
evidence. I have already cited much of this evidence in the 
Introductory Chapter of my book on Ancient Stone Implements, 
mainly with the view of showing the succession of bronze to stone; 
on the present occasion I have to re-adduce it, together with what 
corroborative testimony I am able to procure, in order to show 
that, along the northern shores of the Mediterranean, philology and 
history agree as to the priority of the use of bronze for cutting 
instruments to that of iron. 

* Trans. JEiJmoL Soe.^ voL iv. p. 6, f Soldi, “ L’Art Egypt.,” p. 25. 
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Tile Greek language itself bears witness to this fact, for tlie 
words significant of working in iron are not derived from tlie name 
of that metal, but from that of bronze, and the old forms of ;)(;a\A-6y? 
and remained in use in connection with the smith and 

his work long after the blacksmith had to a great extent super- 
seded the bronze-founder and the copper-smith in the fabrication 
of arms and cutlery.* An analogous transition in the meaning of 
■ words has been pointed out by Professor Max Muller. “ The 
Mexicans called their own copper or bronze tepuztli, which is said 
to have meant originally hatdiAit The same word is now used for 
iron, with which the Mexicans first became acquainted through 
their intercourse ivith the Spaniards. TepuzUi then became a 
general name for metal, and when copper had to be distinguished 
from iron, the former was called red, the latter black tejmztlV’ f I 
am not certain whether Professor Max Muller still retains the views 
which he expressed in 1864. He then pointed out+ that ‘‘what 
makes it likely that iron was not known previous to the separation 
of the Aryan nations is the fact that its names vary in every one 
of their languages.” But there is a “ name for copper, which is 
shared in common by Latin and the Teutonic languages, cbs, ceris, 
Gothic ais, Old High German (^r, Modern German Anglo- 
Saxon dr, English ore. Like chalJcos, which originally meant 
copper, but came to mean metal in general, bronze or brass, the 
Latin ces, too, changed from the former to the latter meaning ; and 
we can watch the same transition in the corresponding words of 
the Teutonic languages It is all the more curious, there- 

fore, that the Sanskrit which is the same word as aes and 
aiz, should in Sanskrit have assumed the almost exclusive mean- 
ing of iron. I suspect, however, that in Sanskrit, too, ayas meant 
originally the metal, i.e. copper, and that as iron took the place of 
copper, the meaning of ayas was changed and specified. ... . . . 
In German, too, the name for iron was derived from the older 
name of copper. The Gothic eisarn, iron, is considered by Grimm 
as a derivative form of aiz, and the same scholar concludes from 
this that ‘in Germany bronze must have been in use before iron.’ ” 
But to return to Greece. It is, of course, somewhat doubtful how 
far the word '^(aX/cos, as used by the earliest Greek authors, was 

* XaXKsvetv Ss Kat to aiiTjpevsiv iXeyop, Kai r6v ciSijpov ipya^ofikvovg, 

(Julius Pollux, “ Onomasticon,” lib. vii. cap. 24); 

t “ Lectures on the Science of Language,” 2nd S., 1864, p. 229 : Tvlor’s “ AnaLuac.” 
1861, p. 140. ■ 

t “Lectures on the Science of Language,” 2nd S., p. 231. 
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intended to apply to unalloyed copper, or to that mixture of 
copper and tin which we now know as bronze. Mr. Gladstone,* 
who on all questions relating to Homer ought to be one of the 
best living authorities, regards the word as meaning copper: 
firstly, because it is always spoken of by Homer as a pure metal 
along with other pure metals; secondly, on account of the 
epithets epvdpo^, yi'o^r, and ywpo'^lr, which mean red, bright, and 
gleaming, being applied to it, and which Mr. Gladstone considers 
to be inapplicable to bronze ; and thirdly, because Homer does not 
appear to have known anything at all of the fusion or alloying of 
metals. The second reason he considers further strengthened by 
the probability that Homer would not rej)resent the walls of the 
palace of Alcinous as plated with bronze, nor introduce a heaven 
of bronze among the imposing imagery of battle (II. , xvii. 424). 
On the whole he concludes that 'xpXko^ was copper hardened by 
some method, as some think by the agency of water, or else and 
more probably according to a very simple process, by cooling 
slowly in the air.f 

I regret to say that these conclusions appear to me to be founded 
to some extent on false premises and on more than one misconcep- 
tion. The process of heating copper and then dipping it in water or 
allowing it slowly to cool, so far from being adapted for hardening 
that metal, is that which is usually adopted for annealing or 
softening it. While the plunging into cold water of steel at a red 
heat has the effect of rendering that metal intensely hard, on 
copper the reverse is the result ; and, as Hr. Percy has observed, + 
it is immaterial whether the cooling after annealing — or restoring 
its malleability by means of heat — takes place slowly or rapidly. 
Indeed, one alloy of copper and tin is rendered most malleable 
by rapid cooling. 

It has been stated § that bronze of the ancient composition may 
by cooling it slowly be rendered as hard as steel, and at the same 
time less brittle, but this statement seems to require confirmation. 

According to some II the impossibility of hardening bronze like 
steel by dipping it into water had passed into a proverb so early 
as the days of /Eschylus, but “ '^(jaXKov |3a^as ” has by others been 

* “ Studies on Homer and the Homeric Ago,” vol. iii. pp. 498, 499. 

t The reference is to Millin, “ Mineralogio Homerique,” pp. 126, 132. 

X “ Metailm-gy — iTuel, Fireclays, Copper,” &c., p. 6. 

§ Moore, “ Anc. Mineralogy,” p. ST. 

|( JRev. Arch., KS., vol. iv. p. 97; ..ZEsch. Agamem., v. 612. Professor Eolleston 
is inclined to refer the expression to the “tempering” of bronze {Trans. .BrtsL and 
Glouc. Arch. Soc., 1878). 
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regarded as referring to tlie impossibility of dyeing metal.* Some 
of the commentators on Hesiod and Homer speak, ho^vever, dis- 
tinctly as to a process of hardening bronze by a dipping or |3a0'i'/, 
and Virgil f represents the Cyclopes as dipping the hissing bronze 
in water — 

“ Alii stridentia tingunt 
ySra lacu — 

but the idea of bronze being hardened or tempered by this process 
appears to me to have been based on a false analogy between this 
metal and steel, or even iron. The French chemist, Geoffroy, 
thought he had succeeded in imitating the temper of an ancient 
bronze sword, but no details are given as to whether he added 
more than the usual proportion of tin to his copper, or whether 
he hardened the edge vdth a hammer. 

With regard to the other reasons adduced by Mr, Gladstone, 
it is no doubt true that '^uXko^ is occasionally spoken of by Homer 
as a pure metal, mainly, however, it may be argued, in conse- 
quence of the same name being applied to both copper and bronze, 
if not, indeed, like the Latin “ £Bs,” to copper, bronze, and brass. 
We -find, moreover, that tin, for thus we must translate mcrmrepo^, 
is mentioned by Homer ; and as this metal appears in ancient 
times to have been mainly, though not exclusively, employed for 
the purpose of alloying copper, we must from this fact infer that 
the use of bronze was not unknown. In the celebrated descrip- 
tion of the fashioning of the shield of Achilles by Vulcan — ^whieh 
may for the moment be assumed to be of the same age as the 
rest of the Iliad — we find the copper and tin mentioned in juxta- 
position with each other ; and if it had been intended to represent 
Hephaistos as engaged in mixing and melting bronze, the descrip- 
tion could not have been more complete.^ 

XaXKOv irvfA fiaXk^v areipia, Kao'CTLrepSv re. 

Even the term indomitable may refer to the difficulty of melting 
copper ill its unalloyed condition. 

But tin was also used in the pure condition. In the breast- 
plate of Agamemnon § there were ten bands of black /cvewo^', 
twelve of gold, and twenty of tin. In his shield 1| were twenty 
bosses of tin. The cowslj on the shield of Achilles were 

* Eossignol, “ Leg Metaux dans I’Ant.,” p. 238. t “ Mn.” viii. 450. 

t “Iliad,” xviii, 474. J xi. 24. 1| xi. 34. If xyiii. 574. 
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made of both, gold and tin, and his greaves'* * * § ' of soft tin, and 
the border of the breast-plate of Asteropasiis t was formed of 
glittering tin. 

This collocation of varions metals, or inlaying them by way of 
ornament, calls to mind some of the pottery and bronze pins of 
the Swiss Lake dwellings, which are decorated with .inlaid tin, 
and the remarkable bronze bracelet found at Ma3rigen,+ which is 
inlaid with iron and a yellow brass by way of ornament. 

With regard to the epithets red, bright, and gleaming, they are 
perfectly applicable to bronze in its polished condition, though 
they ill assort -with the popular idea of bronze, -wliich usually 
assigns to that metal the brown or greenish hues it acquires by 
oxidation and exposure to atmospheric influences. As a matter of 
fact, the red colour § of copper, though certainly rendered more 
yellow, is not greatly impaired by an admixture of tin wdthin the 
proportions now used by engineers, viz. up to about two and a 
half ounces to the pound, or about 15 per cent. As to the bright 
and shining properties of the metal, Yirgil, when no doubt speak- 
ing of bronze swords and shields, makes special mention of their 
glitter — II 

JEratseque micant peltse, miciit sereus ensis.” 

Indeed, the mere fact of the swords of Homer being made of 
')(a'KK6? is in favour of that metal being bronze, as pure copper 
wmuld be singularly inapplicable to su.ch a purpose, and certainly 
no copper sword would break into three or four pieces at a blow 
instead of being merely bent.<f|' 

The bending of the points of the spear-heads against the shields 
of the adversaries is, however, in favour of these weapons having 
been of copper rather than of bronze.** 

As to Homer having been unacquainted with the fusion or 
alloying of metals, it may fairly be urged that without such know- 
ledge it would have been impossible to work so freely as he has 
described, in gold, silver, and tin ; and that the only reason for 
which Vulcan could have thrown the latter metal into the fire 
must have been in order to melt it. 


* “11.,” xviii, 612. 

t xxiii. 561. jFor these and other instances see Prof. Phillips in the Arclt. Journ., 
Tol. xvi. p. 10. 

X Desor et Favre, “ Bel Age du Bronze,” p, 16. 

§ Holtzapffel, “Turning and Mechanical Manipulation,” vol. i, p. 271. 

II “AEneid,” vii. 743. If “Hiad,” iii. 363. 

“IL,” iii. 348, vii. 269. 
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Whe.tlier steel was designated by tlie term uvavo^ is a matter of 
considerable doubt, and certainly in later times that word was 
apjylied to a substance occasionally used as a blue pigment, not 
improbably a dark blue carbonate of copper. Assuming the word 
to mean a metal, the difficulty in regarding it as significant of steel 
appears in a great measure due to the colour implied by the 
adjective form Kvcipeo?, being a dark blue.* If, howmver, it w^ere the 
custom even in those days to colour steel blue by exposing it, 
after it had been polished, to a certain degree of heat — as is usually 
done with watch and clock springs at the present day — the deep 
blue colour of the sky or sea might wmll receive such an epithet. 
That steel of some kind was known in Homeric days is abundantly 
evident from the process of hardening an axe by dipping it in 
cold water while heated, which is so graphically described in the 
Odyssey. 

If Kvavo? be really steel, we can also understand the epithet 
black t being occasionally applied to it, even though the adjective 
derived from it had the signification of blue. 

According to the Arundelian Marbles, iron was discovered B.c. 
1432,+ or 248 years before the taking of Troy, but though we 
have occasional mention of this metal and of steel in the Homeric 
poems, yet weapons and tools of bronze are far more commonly 
mentioned and described. Trees, for instance, are cut down and 
wood carved with tools of bronze ; and the battle-axe of Menelaus§ 
is of excellent bronze wnth an olive-wood handle, long and well 
polished. 

Before noticing further the early use of iron in Greece, it will be 
W'ell to see wdiat other authors than Homer say as to the origin 
and ancient use of bronze in that country. 

The name of the principal metal of which it is composed, copper, 
hears witness to one of the chief sources of its supply having been 
the island of Cyprus. It would appear that Tamassus in this 
island was in ancient times a noted mart for this metal, as it is 
according to Nitzsch and other critics the Temese || mentioned in 
Homer as being resorted to in order to exchange iron for j^aXh-o^, 
which in this as well as some other passages seems to stand for 
copper and not bronze. 

The advantage arising from mixing a proportion of tin with the 

M. Ch. Houssel in 2iev. Areh,, N.S., vol. iv. p. 98. f ‘Ml.,” xi. 24. 

t -Arch, fiiy Anthrop., vol. viii, p. 29a; MiUler, “Fragm. Hist. Greco.,” vol. i. 

p. o49. 

§ “II.,” xiii. 612. II “Odyss.,” i. v. 184. 
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copper, aD.d thus rendering it at the same time more fusible and 
harder, must have been known before the dawn of Grecian history. 

The accounts given by early Greek writers as to the first 
discoverer of the art of making bronze by an admixture of copper 
and tin vary considerably, and thus prove that even in the days 
when these notices were written the art was of ancient date. 

Theophrastus makes Delas, a Phrygian, whom Aristotle * regards 
as a Lydian, to have been the inventor of bronze. Pausaniasf 
ascribes the honour of first casting statues in bronze to Eiicecus 
and Theodorus the Samians, who appear to have lived about 
640 E.c. They are also said to have improved the accuracy of 
casting, but no doubt the process on a smaller scale was practised 
long before their time. Ehcecus and his colleague are also 
reported to have discovered the art of casting irou,+ but no really 
ancient objects of cast iron have as yet been discovered. 

The invention of the metals gold, silver, and copper is also 
ascribed to the Idsean Dactyli,§ or the Telchines, -who made the 
sickle of Chronos II and the trident of Poseidon. 5) 

Though, as has already been observed, iron and even steel were 
not unknown in the days of Homer, both seem to have been of 
considerable rarity, and it is by no means improbable that, as 
appears to have been the case with the Egyptians, the first iron 
used by the Greeks was of meteoric origin. I have elsewhere ** 
called attention to the possible connection of the Greek name 
for iron (crt'gppo?) with acrrvjp, often applied to a shooting-star or 
meteor, and with the Latin Sidera and the English Star, though 
it is unsafe to insist too much on mere verbal similarity. In an 
interesting article on the use of meteoric iron by Dr. L. Beck,tt of 
Biebrich on the Rhine, the suggestion is made that the final 'jyyjov 
of <TtBripo9 is a form of the Aryan ais (conf. ces, ceris). Dr. Beck, 
however, inclines to the opinion that the recognition of certain 
meteorites as iron was first made at a time subsequent to the dis- 
covery of the means of smelting iron from its ore. 

Tlic self-fused mass or disc of iron,++ aoXov avr&ypmvov, which 
formed one of the prizes at the funeral games of PatroeJus, may 
possibly have been meteoric, but this is very doubtful, as the 
forging of iron, and the trouble and care it involved, were w'ell 

* Plin. “ Hist. Nat.,” lib. vii. c. Ivi. 6. t Lib. viii. c. 14, § 5. 

t Op. dt., lib. iii. c. 12, § 8. § Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. c. 64. 

it Strabo, “ Geog.,” lib. xiv. p. 936, ed- 1807. 

IT Callimacbus, “Hymn, in Del,,” L 31. ** “Ano. Stone ImP;/’ P- 5. 

tt Archiv fur Anthrop., 1880, toI. xii, p. 293. “ Diad,” lib. sxiii. v. 826. 
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known in those days, as is evident from the epithet TroXuA'/xproc' so 
often bestowed upon that metal. 

For a considerable time after the Homeric period, bronze re- 
mained in use for offensive weapons, especially for those intended 
for piercing rather than cutting, such as spears, lances, and arrows, 
as well as for those which were merely defensive, such as shields, 
cuirasses, helmets, and greaves. Even swords were 'also some- 
times of bronze, or at all events the tradition of their use was pre- 
served by the poets. Thus we find Euripides * speaking of the 
bronze-speared Trojans, T^aX/cefy^ewp Tpujcov, and Yirgil f describ- 
ing the glitter of the bronze swords of some of the host of 
Turnus. 

Probably, however, the use of the word yaX/cd^ was not restricted 
to copper or bronze, but also came in time to mean metal in 
general, and thus extended to iron, a worker in which metal was, 
as we have already seen, termed a yaXk-ev^. 

The succession of iron to bronze is fully recognised by both 
Greek and Latin authors. The passage in Hesiod, + where he 
. speaks of the third generation of men w-ho had arms of bronze 
and houses of bronze, who ploughed with bronze, for the black iron 
did not exist, is already hackneyed ; nor is the record of Lucre- 
tins § less well known : — 

‘‘ Arma antiqua, mamis, ungues, dentesque fuerunt, 

Et lapides, et item sylvarum fragmina rami, . . . 

Posterius ferri vis est, asrisque reperta, 

Sed prior 8eris ei’at quam ferri eognitus usus ; . . . 

Inde minutatim processit f erreus ensis, 

Versaque in opprobrium speoies est faleis ahense, 

Et ferro coepere solum proscindere terrse,” 

The difference between the age of Homer and Hesiod in 
respect to the use of metals is well described by Mr. Gladstone. 
The former II “ lived at a time when the use of iron (in Greece) 
was just commencing, when the commodity was rare, and when 
its value was very great ; ” but in the days of Hesiod “ iron, as 
compared with copper, had come to be the inferior, that is to say 
the cheaper metal,’' and the poet " looks back from his iron age 
with an admiring envy on the heroic period.” 

* “Troad.,” 143. _ ^ ^ ■ f » lib. viL 743. 

t Tote S' tiv revxsa xaXKSoi Si rs oIkoi ' 

XaJ\,(cq7 5’ «pyd^o»'ro, jusXas 6i;ic £crx« (ri5j}oof. 
i Lib. V. 1282, ef seqq. 1| « Juv. Mundi,” 1869, p. 26, 
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Hesiod gives to Hercules a helmet of steel and a SAvord of 
iron, and to Saturn t a steel reaping-liook. His remark that at 
the feast of the gods the withered + part of a five-fingered branch 
should iieA^'er he cut from the green part by black iron, shows that 
this metal Avas in common use, and that for religious ceremonies 
the older metal bronze retained its place. 

Bronze Avas, hoAA^ever, a favourite metal with the poet, if not 
indeed in actual use long after iron was knoAAm,§ for Pindar, about 
JJ.G. 470, still frequently cites spears and axes made of bronze. 

By the time of Plerodotus, who Avrote before 400 b.c., the use 
of iron and steel Avas universal among the Greeks. He instances, 
as a fact worth recording, that the Massagetse,!! a powerful tribe 
Avhich occupied the steppes on the east of the Caspian, made no 
use of iron or silver, but had an abundance of ‘)(a\ii:os and gold, 
pointing their spears and arroAvs and forming the heads of their 
battle-axes Avith the former metal. Among the iEthiopians,*n^ on 
the contrary, he states that bronze aa'rs rarer and more precious 
than gold ; nor was it in use among tlie Scythians.** The Sagartii ft 
in the army of Xerxes are mentioned as not carrying arms either 
of bronze or iron except daggers, as if bronze AA^ere still of not 
unfrequent use. 

Strabo, at a much later date, thinks it worth Avhile to record 
that among the Lusitanians the spears Avere tipped Avith bronze. 

But certainly some centuries before the time of Herodotus, and 
probably as early as that of Homer, the Chalybes on the shores of 
the Euxine practised the manufacture of iron on a considerable scale, 
and from them came the Greek name for steel, Daimaehus, 

in the fourth century b.c., records that diflbrent sorts of steel are 
produced among the Chalybes in »Sinope, Lydia, and Laconia. That 
of Sinope Avas used for smiths’ and carpenters’ tools ; that of Laconia 
for files, drills for iron, stamps, and masons’ tools ; and the Lydian 
kind for files, SAATOds, razors, and knives. In Laconia iron is said 
to have formed the only currency in the days of Lycurgus. 

Taking all the evidence into consideration, there can be no 
doubt that iron must have been knoAvn in Greece some ten or 
tAvelve centuries before our era, though, as already observed, it 
was at that time an extremely rare metal. It also appears that as 


* " Scut. ITercuL," v. 122—138, f “ Theogon.,” v, 161. 

X “ Op. et D.,” V. 741. § “ Olynxp.,” od. i. 123 ; “ Nem.," od. x. 113, &i 

)1 Lib. i. c. 216. U Lib. iii. c, 23. . 

** Lit), iv. c. 71. ft Lib. vii, o. 85, tt iii. p. 208, ed. 1707. 

f $ Boebart’a “ Phaleg.,” 'p. 208, cited in Aroh, MlimOf vdlv i. p. 62. 
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early as E.c. 500/or even 600, iron or steel was in common use, 
though bronze had not been altogether superseded for olfcnsivo 
arms such as spear-heads and battle-axes. 

The tradition of the earlier use of bronze still, however, remained 
even in later times, and the preference shown for its employment 
in religious rites, which I have mentioned elsewhere,* is a strong 
witness of this earlier nse. It seems needless again to do more 
than mention the bronze ploughshare used at the foundation of 
Tuscan cities, the bronze knives and shears of the Sabine and 
Koman priests, and the bronze sickles of Medea and Elissa. I 
must, however, again bring forward the speculations of an intel- 
ligent Greek traveller, who wrote in the latter half of the second 
century of our era, as to the existence of what we should now 
term a Bronze Age in Greece. 

Pausanias f relates how Lichas the Lacedsemonian, in the fifth 
century B.C., discovered the bones of Orestes, which his country- 
men had been commanded by an oracle to seek. The Pythia + 
had described the place as one where two strong winds met, where 
form was opposed to form, and one evil lay upon another. These 
Lichas recognised in the two bellows of the smith, the hammer 
opposed to the anvil, and the iron lying on it. Pausanias on this 
observes that at that time they had already begun to use iron in 
war, and that if it had been in the days of the heroes it would 
have been bronze and not iron designated by the oracle as the 
evil, for in their days all arms were of bronze. For this he cites 
Homer as his authority, who speaks of the bronze axe of Pisander, 
and the arrow of Meriones, A further argument he derives from 
the spear of Achilles, laid up in the temple of Minerva at Phaselis, 
and the sword of Memnon in that of yEsculaj)ius at Nicomodia, 
which is entirely of bronze, while the ferrule and point of his 
spear are also of that metal. 

The spear-head which lay with the bones of Theseus § in the 
Isle of Scyros was also of bronze, and probably the sword like- 
wise. There are no works of Latin authors of a date nearly so 
remote as that of the earlier Greek writers, and long before the 
days of Ennius, iron was in general use in Italy, If tlie Articles 
of Peace which “ Porsena, King of the Tuscans, tendered unto the 
people of Rome ” were as Pliny || represents them, the Romans 

*' “ Ano. Stone Imp.,” p. 4. 

+ Herod., lib, i. c. 67. 
j| ‘'Nat. Hist.,” lib. xxxiv. cap. 14. 


t “ Lacom,” lib. iii. cap. iii. 
j Plntarch, “Thes.,” p. 17, c. Ed. lG2i. 


must oven in those early days liave had iron weapons, for they 
were forbidden the use of that metal except for tilling the ground. 
In B.c. 224 the Isumhriaii Gauls who fought with Flaminius 
were alread}’- in possession of iron swords, the softness and flexi- 
bility of which led to the discomfiture of their owners. The 
Romans themselves seem but to have been badly armed so far as 
swords were concerned until the time of the Second Punic War, 
about B.c. 200, when they adopted the Spanish sword, and learnt 
the method of preparing it. . Whether the modern Toledo and 
Bilbao blades are legitimate descendants of these old weapons we 
need not stop to inquire. In whatever manner the metal -was pre- 
pared, so thoroughly -was iron identified with the sword in classical 
times that ferrum and gladius were almost synonyms. 

Pliny mentions that the best steel used in Rome wms imported 
from China, a country in which copper or bronze swords are said 
to have been in use in the days of Ki,* the son of Yu, B.c. 2197 — 48, 
and those of iron under Kung-Kia, b.c, 1897 — 48, so that there 
also history points to a Bronze Age. But this by the way. 

Looking at the fact that iron and steel were in such general 
use at Rome during the period of her wars in Western Europe, 
we may well believe that had any of the tribes wdth which the 
Roman forces came in contact been armed wdth bronze, such an 
unusual circumstance could hardly have escaped record. In the 
Augustan age the iron swords of Noricum were in great repute, and 
farther north in Germany, though iron did not abound, it was, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, used for spears and swords. The Catti had the 
metal in abundance, but among the Aestii, on the right coast of the 
Baltic, it w^as scarce. The Cimbrians in the first century b.c. had, 
according to Plutarch, f iron breast-plates, javelins, and large swords. 

The Gauls of the North of France had in the time of Tulius 
Cffisar + large iron mines which they worked by tunnelling ; the 
bolts of their ships were made of that metal, and they had oven 
chain cables of iron. The Britons of the South of England who 
■were in. such close communication with the opposite coast of Gaul 
must have had an equal acquaintance 'with iron. Ccesar mentions 
ingots or rings of iron as being used for money, and observes 
that iron is obtained on the sea-coast, but in small quantities, and 
adds that bronze -was imported.^ Strabo includes iron, as w'ell as 
gold, silver, and corn, among the products of Britain. In Spain, 
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as already mentioned, iron had long been known, so that from tlio 
concurrent testimony of several historians we may safely infer that 
in the time of Julius Csesar, when this country was first exposed 
to Roman influences, it had already, like the neighbouring coun- 
tries to the south, passed from the Bronze into the Iron Age. 

Notwithstanding all this historical testimony in favour of the 
prior use of bronze to that of iron, there have been not a few 
authors who have maintained that the idea of a succession of 
stone, bronze, and iron is delusive when applied to Western Europe. 
Among these was the late Mr. Thomas Wright, wdio has gone so 
far as to express * “a firm conviction that not a bit of bronze 
which has been found in the British Islands belongs to an older 
date than that at which Csesar wrote that the Britons obtained 
their bronze from abroad, meaning of course from Gaul.” “In 
fact these objects in bronze were Roman in character and in their 
primary origin.” As in the same page he goes on to show that 
two hundred years before Christ the swords of the Gauls were 
made of iron, and as his contentions have already been met by Sir 
John Lubbock, t and will, I think, be effectually disposed of by 
the facts subsequently to be mentioned in this volume, it seems 
needless to dwell on Mr. Wright’s opinions. I may, however, 
mention that,+ while denying the antiquity of British, German, 
and Scandinavian weapons and tools of bronze, he admits that in 
Greece and Italy that metal was for a long period the only one em- 
ployed for cutting instruments, as iron was not known in Greece 
until a comparatively late date. 

About one hundred and thirt}^ years ago,§ in 1751, a discussion 
as to the date of bronze weapons took place among the members 
of the Aeademie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres of Paris, on the 
occasion of some bronze swords, a spear-head, and other objects 
being found near Gannat, in the Bourbonnais. Some antiquaries 
regarded them as weapons made for use ; others as inerely made for 
show. The Count de Caylus considered that the swords were 
Roman, though maintaining that copper or bronze must have 
been in earlier use than iron. Levesque de la Ravaliere main- 
tained, on the contrary, that neither the Greeks, Romans, Gauls, 
nor Franks had ever made use of copper or bronze in their swords. 
The Abbd Barth^lemy showed from ancient authors that the 

* Trmis. JEf-knol, Soc., vol. iv. p. 190. See also Anthrop. Mev., vol. iv. p. 7(^. 

+ Trans. Eth. Soc., vol. v. p. 105; “Preh. Times,” 4tli ed., p. 18. 

t Arch. Assoc. Joxirn., vol. xxii. p. 73. 

§ See Eossignol, “ Les Metaux dans I’Ant.,” p. 205. 
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earliest arms of tlie Greeks were of bronze ; that iron was only 
introduced about tlie time of tbe siege of Troy ; and that in later 
times among the Romans there was no mention of bronze having 
been used for weapons of otfence, and therefore that these swords 
were not Roman. Strangely enough, he went on to argue that 
they -were Frankish, and of the time of Childeric. Had he been 
present at the opening of the tomb of that mona,rch in 1C53 he 
ivould, however, have seen that he had an iron sword.* * * § 

A still warmer discussion than any which has taken place in 
England or France, one, in fact, almost amounting to an inter- 
national war of words, has in more recent times arisen between 
some of the German antiquaries and those of the Scandinavian 
kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden. 

So early as 1860 t my friend Dr. Ludwig Lindensclimit, of 
Mainz, had commenced his attack on “ the so-called Bronze 
Period,” and shown a disposition to regard all bronze antiquities 
of northern countries as of Italian origin, or, if made in the coun- 
tries where found, as mere homely imitations of imported articles. 
Not content with this, he in 1875 + again mustered his forces and 
renewed the campaign in even a more formal manner. He found 
a formidable ally in Dr. Hostmann, whose comments on Dr. Hans 
Hildebrand’s "'Heathen Period in Sweden” are well worth the 
reading, and contain a vast amount of interesting information. 

Dr. Hostmann’s method of dealing with Dr. Hans Hildebrand 
brought Dr. Sophus Muller § to the rescue, with whom Dr, Linden- 
schmit II at once grappled. Shortly after Dr. Plostmann *11 again 
appears upon the scene, and before engaging with Dr. Sophu.s 
Miiller goes so far as to argue that while Greek swords of iron 
are known to belong to the eighth century e,c., no bronze sword 
of that country can with safety be assigned to an earlier date than 
the sixth century, and, indeed, these may have been only weapons 
of parade, or possibly funereal offerings in lieu of efficient swords. 
Rector Genthe ** also engages in the fight upon the same side. 

These three antagonists bring Sophus Miiller ft again to the 
front, and as one great argument of his opponents was that bronze 
objects could not be produced with the finish and orna- 
mentation which is found upon them without the use of iron and 

* Coehet, “Le Tombeau de Childeric,” i. p. 17., 

t “ Sammlung zu Sigmaringen,” p. 153. 

X Archiv.fiir Aiithropol., vol. riii. p, 161. 

§ AreMv,, vol. is. p. 127. (I Op, cit., p. HI. If Op. ctf., p. 18S. 
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steel tools, lie brings forward an official document signed by four 
authorities in the museum at Copenhagen, and stating that pre- 
cisely similar ornamentation to the spirals, zigzags, and punched 
linos which occur on Scandinayian bronze antiquities had been 
produced in their presence by a workman using bronze tools only 
■ on a plate of bronze. Both plate and tools were of the same 
alloy, viz. 9 of copper to 1 of tin. 

On this a final charge is made by Professor Hostmann and 
Br. Lindenschmit, the former of whom produces a kind of aflidavit 
from the late director of the Polytechnic School at Hanover and the 
court medallist of the same town, to the effect that certain kinds 
of punched work cannot be produced with bronze punches, and 
the editors of the Archiv think it best to close the discussion 
after Dr. Lindenschmit’s final retort, 

I have not thought it wmith while to enter into all the details 
of this controversy, as even to summarise them ivould occupy 
more room than I could spare. It seems to me, however, that a 
considerable amount of misconception must have existed in the 
minds of some of the disputants, both as to the accepted meaning 
of the term Bronze Age, as applied not chronologically, but to a 
certain stage of civilisation, and as to the limitation of the objects 
which can -with propriety be referred to that age. No antiquary 
of experience will deny that many bronze ornaments, and even 
some bronze weapons, remained in use long after iron and even 
steel were known, any more than he would deny that the use of 
stone for certain purposes continued not only after bronze was 
known, but even after iron and steel were in general use, and, in 
fact, up to the present time, not only in barbarian but in civilised 
countries. Our flint strike-a-lights and our burnishers are still 
of much the same character as they were some thousands of 
years ago, and afford convincing instances of this persistent use. 

The real question at issue is not whether any bronze weapons 
co-existed with those of iron and steel in "Western Europe, but 
whether any of them were there in use at a period when iron and 
steel Avere unknown. Moreover, it is not a question as to whence 
the knowledge of bronze was derived, nor whether at the time 
the Scandinavians or Britons were using bronze for their tools and 
weapons, the iiiliahitants of Greece and Italy were already ac- 
quainted with iron and steel ; hut it is a question whether in each 
individual country there arrived a time Avhen bronze came into 

* Arch.f. Antkrop., vol. x. pp. 41, 03. 
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use and for certain purposes superseded stone, wliile iron and 
steel Avere practically nnknoAvn. 

This is a question to be solved by evidence, though in the 
nature of things that evidence must to some extent be of a nega- 
tive character. When barrow after barrow is opened, and weapons 
of bronze and stone only are found accompanying the interments, 
and not a trace of iron or steel ; when hoards of rough metal 
and broken bronze, together with the moulds of the bronze- 
founder and some of his stock-in-trade, are disinterre<l, and there 
is no trace of an iron tool among them — ^the presumption is strong 
that at the time when these men and these hoards were buried 
iron Avas not in use. When, moreoA’'er, by a careful examination 
of the forms of bronze instruments Ave can trace a certain amount 
of development which is in keeping with the peculiar properties 
of bronze and not Avith those of iron, and we can thus to some 
extent fix a kind of chronological succession in these forms, the 
inference is that this evolution of form, which must have required 
a considerable amount of time, took place without its course being 
affected by any introduction of a fresh and qualifying influence in 
the shape of iron tools and weapons. 

When, hoAA'-ever, in various countries we find interments and 
even cemeteries in Avhieh bronze and iron weapons and instruments 
are intermingled, and the forms of those in bronze are Avhat Ave 
have learnt from other sources to regard as the latest, while the 
forms in iron are not those for Avhich that metal is best adapted, 
but are almost servile copies of the bronze instruments found Avith 
them, the proof of the one having succeeded the other is almost 
absolutely conclusive. 

The lessons taught by such cemeteries as that at Hallstatt, in 
Austria, and by our OAvn Late Celtic interments, such as those at 
Arras, in Yorivshire, are of the highest importance in this question. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that even in countries by no 
means geographically remote from each other the introduction either 
of iron or bronze must of necessity have taken place at one and the 
same chronological period. Near the shores of the Mediterranean 
the use of each metal no doubt prevailed far earlier than in any 
of the northern countries of Europe ; and though the knowledge 
of juetals probably spread from certain centres, its j)rogress ca]r 
liave been but sIoav, for in each part of Europe there appears to 
have been some special development, particularly in the forms of 
bronze instruments, and there is no absolute uniformity in their 
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types extending over any large area. In eacli country tlie process 
of manufacture was carried on, and though, some commerce in tools 
and arms of bronze no doubt took place between neighbouring 
tribe.s,‘yet as a rule there are local peculiarities characteristic of 
special districts. 

So marked are these that a practised archseologist can in almost 
all cases, on inspection of a group of bronze antiquities, fix with 
some degree of confidence the country in which they -were found. 
To this rule Britain offers no exception, and though some forms of 
instruments were no doubt imported, yet, as will subsequently be 
seen, our types are for the most part indigenous. 

As to the ornamentation of bronze by bronze tools, I liave seen 
none in this country on objects which I should refer to the Bronze 
Age but what could have been effected by means of bronze 
punches, of which indeed examples have been discovered in bronze- 
founders’ hoards in France,* and what are probably such also in 
Britain. Such ornamentation is, however, simple compared with 
that on many of the Danish forms, and yet I have seen the com- 
plicated Scandinavian ornaments accurately and sharply repro- 
duced by Dr. Otto Tischler, by means of bronze tools only, on 
bronze of the ordinary ancient alloy. 

But even supposing that iron and steel were known during some 
part of the so-called Bronze Age, I do not see in what manner it 
would affect the main features of the case or the interest attaching to 
the bronze objects which I am about to describe. “ De non apparen- 
tibus et non existentibus eadem est ratio ” is a maxim of some 
weight in archaeology as well as in laAv ; and in the absence of iron 
and all trace of its influence, it matters but little whether it was 
known or not, excey)t in so far as a neglect of its use would argue some 
want of intelligence on the part of those who did not avail them- 
selves of so useful a metal. It will be seen hereafter that some of 
the objects described in these pages actually do belong to an Iron 
Period, and nothing could better illustrate the transition of one 
Period into another, or the overlapping of the Bronze Age upon 
that of Iron, than the fact that in these pages devoted to tlui 
Bronze Period I must of necessity describe many objects which 
were still in use when iron and steel were superseding bronze, in 
the same manner as in my “Ancient Stone Implements” I was forced 
to describe many forms, such as battle-axes, arrow-lieads, and 
bracers, wliich avowedly belonged to the Bronze Period. 

* Mortillet, “Foitderie <Ie Lamaud,” 32, 38, 
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A point Avhicli is usually raised by tliose who maintain the 
priority of the use of iron to that of bronze is, that inasmuch as 
it is more readily oxidized and dissolved by acids naturally present 
in the' soil, iron may have disappeared, and indeed has done so, 
while bronze has been left ; so that the absence of iron as an 
accompaniment to all early interments counts for nothing. Pro- 
fessor Eolloston,* in a paper on the three periods known as the 
Iron, the Bronze, and the Stone Ages, has well dealt with this 
point ; and observes that in some graves of the Bronze Period the 
objects contained are incrusted with carbonate of lime, which 
would have protected any iron instrument of the Bronze Period as 
well as it has done those of Saxon times. Not only are the iron 
weapons discovered in Saxon cemeteries often in almost perfect 
preservation, but on the sites of Poman occupation whole hoards 
of iron tools have been found but little injured by rust. The fact 
that at Hallstatt and other places in which graves have been 
examined belonging to the transitional period, when both iron 
and bronze were in use together, the weapons and tools of iron, 
though oxidized, still retain their form and character as com- 
pletely as those in bronze, also affords strong ground for believing 
that had iron been present with bronze in other early interments 
it would also have been preserved. The importance attaching to 
the reputed occurrence of bronze swords with Roman coins as late 
as the time of Magnentius cannot be better illustrated than by a 
discovery of my own in the ancient cemetery of Hallstatt. In 
company with Sir John Lubbock I was engaged in opening a 
grave in which we had come to an interment of the Early 
Iron Age, accompanied by a socketed celt and spear-heads of 
iron, when amidst the bones I caught sight of a thin metallic 
disc of a yellowish colour which looked like a coin. Up to 
that time no coin had ever been found in any one of the 
many hundred graves which had been examined, and I eagerly 
picked up this disc. It proved to be a *' sechser,” or six-kreutzer 
piece, wdth the date 1826, which by some means had worked its 
way dowm among the crevices in the stony ground, and which 
from its appearance had evidently been buried some years. Had 
this coin been of Roman date it might have afforded an argument 
for bringing down the date of the Hallstatt cemetery some cen- 
turies in the chronological scale. As it is, it affords a wholesome 
caution against drawing important inferences from the mere eollo- 
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catioji of objects wlien there is any possibility of the apparent 
association being only due to accident. 

In further illustration of the succession of the three Ages of 
Stone, Bronze, and Iron in Western Europe, I might go on to 
cite cases of the actual superposition of the objects of one age 
over those of another, such as has been observed in several barrows 
and in the well-known instance of the cone of La Tiniere, in the 
Lake of Geneva, recorded by Morlot. 

It will, however, be thought that enough, if not more than 
enough, has already been said on the general question of a Bronze 
Age in a book particularly devoted to the weapons and instru- 
ments of bronze found in the British Isles. It is now time to 
proceed with the examination and description of their various 
forms ; and in doing this I propose to treat separately, so far as 
possible, the different classes of instruments intended each for some 
special purpose, and at the same time to point out their analogies 
with instruments of the same character found in other parts of 
Europe. Their chronological sequence so far as it can he ascer- 
tained, the position in time of the Bronze Period of Britain and 
Ireland, and the sources from which our bronze civilisation was 
derived, will be discussed in a concluding chapter. 

I begin with the instrument of the most common occurrence, 
the so-called celt. 


CHAPTER II 


CELTS. 

Op all tlie forms of bronze instruments tlie liatcliet or axe, to 
wliicli the name of celt has been applied, is perhaps the most 
common and the best known. It is also probably among the 
earliest of the instruments fabricated from metal, though in 
this country it is possible that some of the cutting instruments, 
such as the knife-daggers, which required a less amount of metal 
for their formation, are of equal or greater antiquity. 

These tools or weapons — for, like the American tomahawk, they 
seem to have been in use for peaceful as well as warlike purposes — 
may be divided into several classes. Celts may be described as 
flat ; flanged, or having ribs along the sides ; winged, or having 
the side flanges extended so as almost to form a socket for the 
handle on either side of the blade, to which variety the name of 
palstave has been given ; and socketed. Of most of these classes 
there are several varieties, as will be seen farther on. 

The name of celt which has been given to these instruments is 
derived from the doubtful Latin word “ celtis ” or “ celtes,” a chisel, 
which is in its turn said to be derived d codando (from carving), 
and to be the equivalent of ccdum. 

The only author in whose works the word is found is St. Jerome, 
and it is employed both in his Yulgato translation of the Book of 
Job"^ and in a quotation from that book in his Epistle to Pam- 
machius. The word also occurs in an inscription recorded by 
Gruter and Aldus, t but as this inscription is a modern forgery, 
it does not add to the authority of the word “ celtis.” 

Mr. Knight Watson, Sec. S. A., in on interesting paper com- 
municated to tlie Society of Antiquaries of Ijondon,f has given 

C'ap. xix. \\ 21. 

t P. 329, ]. 23. NEQVE ETC ATRAMENTVM, VEL PAPYRVS, AVT MEM- 
lUlANA VLLA AEEVC, EED MALLEOLO ET CELTE UTEBATVS STLEX. 
This inscription is said to have been found at I*o]a,' in Isfcria.. 
t rroc. koc. Ant., 2nd 8., vol- vii, p. 396. 
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I several details as to the origin and use of this word, which he con- 

j siders to have been founded on a misreading of the w^urd certe, and 

i the derivation of which from codo he regards as impossible. There 

: <^an be no doubt, as Beger pointed out two centuries ago, that a 

l number of MSS. of the Vulgate read certe instead of celte in the 

i ]>assago in Job already mentioned, and that in all probability these 

I are the most ancient and the best. But this only adds to the dif- 

’ ticulty of understanding how a recently invented and an unknown 

; word, such, as cdt& is presumed to be, can have ever supplanted a 

i -woll-known -word like certe ; and so far as the Burial Service of the 

! Roman Catholic Church is concerned can have maintained its ground 

i for centuries. Nor is this diflaculty diminished when we consider 

I tliat the ordinary and proper translation of the Hebrew is 

either “in leternum'’ or “ in testimonium,” according as the word 
is pointed ivh or 13?''?, and that, so far as I am aware, there is no 
other instance of its being translated ''certe” On the other hand, a 
nearly similar word, “ with a stylus,” or, as it is translated, “ a 
I pen,” occurs in the same passage ; and assuming that this was by 

I some accident read for I'sb by St. Jerome, he would have thought 

that the word for stylus -was used twice over, and have inserted 
some word to designate a graving tool, by way of a synonym. The 
probability of such an error would he increased if his MS. had 
the lines arranged in couplets in accordance with its poetical 
character, the passage standing thus when un-pointed : — 

Very possibly the word used by St. Jerome may not have been 
cdte but ccelo, and the corruption into celte in order to make a 
distinction between heaven and a chisel would then at all events 
have been possible. 

The other contention involves two extreme improbabilities— -the 
one, that St, Jerome, having in his second revision of the Bible 
translatod the passage as “in testimonium in petris sculpantur," 
should ill the Vulgate have given the inaccurate rendering “ certe 
sculpantur in silice ;” the other and the more extreme of the twOj 
that the woll-known wmrd certe should have been ousted by a 
ivord like cdte had it been utterly new-fangled. 

LTnder aii^- view of the case there are considerable difficulties, 
but as the word celt has now obtained a firm hold in our language, 
it will be convenient to retain it, whatever its origin or derivation. 
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It has been the fashion among some who are fond of novelties 
to call these instruments “ kelts,” possibly from some mental 
association of the instruments with a Celtic or Keltic population. 
From some such cause also some of the French antiquaries must 
have coined the new plural to the word, Celtce. Even in this 
country it has been said with regard to “ the ancient weapon 
denominated the celt,” “ Our antiquarians have commonly as- 
cribed them to tile ancient Celtse, and hence have given them this 
unmeaning appellation.” If any one prefers pronouncing celt as 
“ kelt,” or celestial as “kelcstial,” let him do so ; but at all events 
let us adhere to the old spelling. How the Homans of the time 
of St. Jerome would have pronounced the word coelum or celtis 
may be inferred from the punning line of Ausonius with regard 
to Venus, t 

“ Orta salo, Ksiiscepta solo, patre edita coelo.” 

The first author of modern times whose use of the word in con- 
nection with Celts I can trace is Beger, who, in his “ Thesaurus 
Brandenburgicus ” + (1696), gives an engraving of a celt of the 
palstave form, under the title Celtes, together with the following 
dialogue : — 

“Et nomen et instrumentum mihi obscurum est, infit Ar- 
CHiEOPHiLiJS ; Instrumentum Statuariorum est, respondit Dttlo- 
DOEUS, qui simulacra ex Cera, Alabastro, aliisque lapidum 
generibus ctedunt et poliunt. GrEecis dicitur ’EY/roTrei)?, qu^ voce 
Lucianus iisus est in Somnio, ubi cum lusuni non insuavem 
dixisset, Deos sculpere, et parva qusedam simulacra adornare, addit 
eyKoirea fyap TLua jxoi iom, scilicet avunculus, id quod Joh. Bene- 
dictus vertit, Gelte data. Celte ? excepit Arch^eophilus ; at nisi 
fallor hsec vox Latinis incognita est ? Habetur, inquit Dulo- 
DORUS, in versione vulgata Libri Hiob c. 19 quamvis alii non 
Oelte^ sed Gerte ibi legant, quod tamen minus quadrat, Quicquid 
sit, instrumentum Statuariorum hoc esse, ex forma patet, figuris 
incidendis aptissima ; neque enim opinio Molineti videtur admit- 
tenda, qui Securkn appellat, cum nullus aptandi manubrii locus 
huic faveat. Metallum reposuit AECHiEOPHiLUS, minus videtur 
convenire, Instrumentum hoc ex a3re est, quod duritiem lapidum, 
nescio an superare potuerit ? Uti lapides diversi sunt, regessit 
Htjlodorus, ita diversa fuisse etiam metalla instrumentorum iis 

* Rev. John Dow in Archcsol. Scot., vol. ii. p. 199. See also Pegge in the Arch., 
Yol. ix. p. 88, and Whitaker's “ Hist, of Manchester,” vol. i. p. 24. 

t Epig. xxxiii, 1. 1. % P- 


cffidondis destinatomm, facile ce8serim. Vet. Gloss. Celtem 
indvmmntum ferreum dicit proculdiibio qiiod durioribns lapidibns 
ferreura obalybe munitum servierit. Hoc autem non obstat, nt 
foreiim vcl ceiis, vel terris, vel lapidibns mollioribus fuerit adliil)i- 
tum. Si tamen res Tibi minus probetur, me non contradicente, 
molliori vocabiilo f)[\v<l)eLov cmlwm poteris et appellare et credere. 
T\v(()eia etiam Statuariorum instriimenta fuisse, ex allegato mode 
Luciano planum, est, ubi Humanitas, si me relinqiuis, inquit, 
SoaXoTTpeTTc? avdX'q'^t'i, koX fxoyXia, koX fy\v(f)eia, Kal KOTcia^, ical 
jcoXaiTTypa^ iv ralv yf.poLV e^ei 9 , hahitum servilem assumes, Yectes, 
GOELA, GELTES, Scalpra pree mambus hahebis.” 

The idea of a bronze celt being a statuary’s chisel for carving in 
wax, alabaster, and the softer kinds of stone will seem the less 
absurd if we remember that, at the time when Beger wrote, the 
manner in which such instruments were liafted was unknown, and 
that all antiquities of bronze were generally regarded as being of 
Roman or Greek origin. 

Dr. Olaf Worm, a Danish antiquary of the seventeenth century, 
was more enlightened than Beger, for in his “Museum Wormia- 
niim,”* published in 1655, he states his belief that bronze weapons 
had formerly been in use in Denmark, and cites two flat or 
flanged celts, or cunei, as he calls them, found in Jutland, which 
he regards as hand weapons for close encounters. He also was, 
nevertheless, at a loss to know how they were hafted, for he adds 
that had they but been provided with shaft-holes he should have 
considered them to have been axes. 

In a work treating of the bronze antiquities of Britain we must, 
however, first consider the opinion of British antiquaries, by whom 
the word celt had been completely adopted as the name for bronze 
hatchets and axes by the middle of the last century. Borlase,t 
in his “Antiquities of Cornwall,” 1754, speaking of some “spear- 
heads ” of copper mentioned by Lcland, says that by the spear- 
heads he certainly meant those which we (from Begems) now 
call Celts. Leland’s words are as follows : X — “ There was found of 
late Yeres syns Spere Heddes, Axis for Warre, and Swordcs of 
coper wrapped uj) in lynid scant perished nere the Mount in S. 
Hilaries Paroch in Tynne Works ; ” so that it by no means 
follows but that he was right in speaking of spear-heads, for if 
there were any celts among the objects discovered they were pro- 
bably termed battle-axes by Leland. 

* P. 354. t P. 265. 


t “Itin.,” vol. iii, p. 7 . 
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Camden makes mention of the same find:* “ At tlie foote of 
this moimtaine (St. Michael’s Mount), within the memorie of our 
Fathers, whiles men were digging up of tin, they found Spear- 
heads, axes, and swordes of brasse wrapped in linnen, su'ch as were 
sometimes found within the forrest of Hercinia in Germanic, and 
not long since in our Wales. For evident it is by the monuments 
of ancient Writers that the Greeks, the Cimbrians, and the 
Britans used brazen weapons, although the wounds given with 
brasse bee lesse hurtfull, as in which mettall there is a medicinable 
vertueto heale, according as Macrdbius reporteth out of Aristotle. 
But happily that age was not so cunning in devising meanes to 
mischiefe and murthers as ours is.” 

Hearne, the editor of Leland’s “Itinerary,” took a less 23hiloso- 
phical view of these instruments. Writing to Thoresbyf in 
1709, he maintains that some old instruments of bronze found 
near Bramham Moor, Yorkshire, are not the heads of British 
spears ; on the contrary, they are Roman, not axes used in their 
sacrifices, nor the heads of spears and javelins, but chisels which 
were used to cut and polish the stones in their tents. Such 
instruments were also used in making the Roman highways and in 
draining their fens. 

Plot t also, at a somewhat earlier date, asserted a Roman origin 
for bronze celts, which he regarded as the heads of bolts, founding 
his opinion mainly on two, which are engraved in the Museum 
Moscardi. These, w’’hich are reproduced in the Archmologict, 
vol. V. PL VIII. 18 and 19, are of the jialstave form, and were 
regarded by Moscardo § as the heads of great darts to be thrown 
from a catajuilt. A flat celt found in Staffordshire, || Plot takes to 
be the head of a Roman securis with which the Popw slew their 
sacrifices. 

Rowland, *11 in his “Mona Antiqua Restaurata,” 1723, suggested 
tliat looped palstaves fastened by a thong to a staff might be used 
as war flails. - 

The imaginative J3r. . Stukeley, in the year 1724, communicated 
to the Society of Antiquaries a discourse on the use of celts, 
which is to be found in the Minute Book of the Society. An 
abstract of it is given by Mr. Lort ** in his paper subsequently men- 

* “ Eritaniua,” ed.‘ 1637, p. 188. 

t “ Thoresby’s Correspondence," vol. ii. p. 211. 

I “ Nat. Hist, of StafibrdsMre,” 1686, p. 403. 

6 “ Mus. Liid, Moscard." Padua, 16d6, fol. 306, lib, iii. c. 174. 

II “Nat. Hist, of Staff.,” p. 403. ^ P. '86- « 4roh„ vol. v. p. 110, 


tioneJ. Dr. Stukeley undertook to show tliut celts were Britisli 
and appertaining to the Druids, who, when not using them to cut 
off the boughs of oak and mistletoe, put them in their pouches, 
or hung them to their girdles by the little ring or loop at the 
side. In a more sensible manner he divided them into two 
classes, the recipient and the received ; that is to saj?", the socketed, 
in which the handle was received, and the flat and palstave forms, 
which entered into a notch in the handle. 

Borlase,'*'' notwithstanding that he was under the impression 
that a numbojr of socketed celts found at Karnbre in 1744 were 
accompanied by Eoman coins, one of them at least as late as 
the time of Constantins I., did "not take them to be purely 
Eoman, foreign, or of Italian invention and workmanship.” 

He argues that the Eomans of Italy would not have made such 
instruments of brass after Julius Caesar’s time, when the superior 
hardness of iron was so well understood, and that metal was so 
easily to be procured. Farther, that no representations of such 
weapons occur on the Trajan or Antonine Columns, that few 
specimens exist in the cabinets of the curious in Italy, where they 
are regarded as Transalpine antiquities, and that none have 
been found among the ruins of Herculaneum ; f nor are any pub- 
lished in the Museum Romanum or the Museum Kirclierianum. 
He concludes that they were made and used in Britain, but that 
though they were originally of British invention and fabric, they 
were for the most part made when the Britons had improved their 
arts under their Roman masters, as most of them seem too correct 
and shapely for the Britons before the J ulian conquest. 

As to the uses of celts, Boiiase cites the various opinions of the 
learned, and observes that if they had not been advanced l\y men 
of learning it would be scarce excusable to mention some of them, 
much less to refute them. They had been taken for heads of 
walking staffs, for chisels to cut stone withal (as such instruments 
must have been absolutely necessary in making the great Roman 
roads), as tools with which to engrave letters and inscriptions, as 
the sickles with which the Druids cut the sacred mistletoe, and ti.s 
rests to support the Utuus of the Roman augurs. After all, how- 
ever, Borlase himself comes to the somewhat lame conclusion that 
they formed the head or arming of the spear, the javelin, or tlie 

* “ Ants, of Cornwall,” p. 263. 

t Count de Caylus has, however, engraved two which are said to have been found at 
Herculaneum, He thought that they were chisels (Rec. d'Ant., vol. ii. pi. xciii, 
fig. 2 ; xciv. fig. 1). 
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arrow, and thinks that Mr. Rowland comes the nearest to the truth 
of any author he has read, when he says that they might be used 
with a string to draw them back, and something like a feather to 
guide them in flying towards the enemy, and calls them sling- 
hatchets. He concedes, however, that for such weighty heads 
there was no occasion for feathers, and as for slinging of hatchets 
against an enemy, he does not remember any instance, ancient 
or modern. Some of the celts, moreover, are too light to do any 
execution if thrown from the hand. 

The Rev. Mr. Lort,''^ who communicated some observations on 
celts to the Society of Antiquaries in 1776, differed from Dr. 
Borlase, and regarded a large flat celt found in the Lower 
Furness as manifestly designed to be held in the hand only, and 
much better adapted to the chipping of stone than to any other 
use which has hitherto been found out for it. He will not, how- 
ever, take upon himself to assert that some socketed celts, which 
he also describes, were designed for the same purpose. Appended 
to the paper by Mr. Lort are notices of several bronze celts, which 
at different times had been brought under the notice of the 
Society of Antiquaries. Some which had been exhibited in 1735 
were regarded by Mr. Benjamin Cooke and Mr. Collinson as 
Gaulish weapons used by the Roman auxiliaries at the time of 
Claudius. Mr. Cooke, however, took them to be axes, and 
mounted one of them on a shaft, citing Homer as his authority 
for doing so, and speaking of the cl^lvyjv iu)(a\Kov. 

The Rev. Samuel Pegge in 1787 makes some pertinent remarks 
respecting celts in a letter to Mr, Lort, which is published in the 
ArGhmologia.'f He points out that from some of them having 
been found in barrows associated with spear-heads of flint, it is 
probable that some at least were military weapons. He also 
maintains that though the use of bronze originally preceded that 
of iron, yet that regard must be had to the circumstances of each 
country, so that it would not follow that a bronze celt found in 
Ireland was j)rior in age to the invention of iron. All that could 
be said was that it was older than the introduction of iron into 
Ireland, and when that was, no one could pretend to say. Mr. 
Pegge did not approve of the derivation of the name of celt from 
celtis or codare, but thought it derived from the name of the 
Celtic people who used the instruments. In his opinion the 
instruments were not Roman, especially as they were frequent in 

* Arch,, vol. V, p. 106. t Vol. ix. p. 84, 
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Ireland and in places wliere tlie Romans never were settled. The 
specimen on which he comments is of the palstave form, and, 
though it might be mounted as a tool, he thinks it could never have 
served as an axe, but it might have tipped a dart or javelin. 

Douglas"'^ was of opinion that the bronze arms found in this 
country were not Roman, but that it was more reasonable to refer 
them to the early inhabitants, of probably not less than two 
centuries E.c. 

Mr. G. J. Harford, F. S. A., t writing in 1801, expressed Ins 
oftinion that a clue as to the uses of celts might he obtained from 
a consideration of similar instruments which had been brought 
from the South Sea Islands. “ Our rude forefathers doubtless 
attached the celt by thongs to the handle, in the same manner as 
modern savages do ; and, like them, formed a most useful implement 
or destructive weapon from these simple materials.” He thought 
that the metal celts might have been fabricated abroad and ex- 
ported to this country, just as we have sent to the South Sea 
Islands an imitation in iron of the stone hatchet there in use. 

Coming down to later times, we find Sir Richard Colt Hoare,+ 
who discovered a few flat and flanged celts in the Wiltshire harrows, 
regarding them as for domestiCj and not for military, architectural, 
or religious purposes. He thought that the flat form must be the 
most ancient, from which the pattern of that with the socket for the 
insertion of a handle was taken ; for among the numerous speci- 
mens described by Mr. Lort in the ArchcBologia, not one of the 
latter pattern is mentioned as having been discovered in a barrow. 
As many were found in Gaul, he rather supposed that they were 
imported from the Continent ; or, perhaps, the art of malting 
them might have been introduced from Gaul. From the method 
of hafting of one of those he found (see Fig. 189), he seems to 
have regarded the whole of them as chisels rather than liatchets. 

Sir Joseph Banks, § in some observations communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1818, on an ancient celt found near 
Boston, Lincolnshire, pointed out the manner in which looped pal- 
staves could he hafted so as to serve either as axes, adzes, or chisels. 
He thought that they were ill adapted for any warlike purposes, 
and regarded them as tools such as might be used in hollowing 
out the trunks of trees to form canoes, and suggested that tliey 
were secured to their handles by strings tied round th.em in the 

* “Namia Britannica” (1793), p. 153. f Ai’ch., vol. xiv. p. 98. 

I “Ancient Wilts,” vol. i. 1812, p. 203. § AreA, vol. xix. p. 102. 
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same manner as the stone axes used in the South Sea Islands were 
fastened to theirs. , 

About the year 1816 the Rev. John Dow,* in some remarks 
on the ancient weapon denominated the celt, advocated the opinion 
that it was an axe, and probably a weapon of war. He also 
traces its connection with the stone celt, from which he considered 
it to have been developed. 

About the same year the Rev. John Hodgson, secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne, communicated to 
that society a valuable memoir in the shape of t“An Enquiry into 
the Mm when Brass was used in purposes to which Iron is now 
applied,” of which mention has already been made in the Intro- 
ductory Chapter. He thought that celts were tools which were 
well adapted for use as we%es for splitting wood, or that with 
wooden hafts they might be used as chisels for hollowing canoes 
and for similar purposes, some instruments found with them being 
undoubtedly gouges. As to their date, he thought that bronze 
began to give way to iron in Britain nearly as soon as it did in 
Greece, and that consequently the celts, &c., found in this island 
belonged to an era 500, or at least 400 years, b,c. 

In 1839 Mr. Rickman J communicated to the Society of 
Antiquaries a paper on the Antiquity of Abury and Stonehenge, 
in the notes to which he propounds the theory that the socketed 
celts were used merely as chisels, with hafts of wood inserted in 
the socket. They could be then either held in the hand or by 
means of a withe, like a blacksmith’s chisel, while they were 
struck with a stone hammer. 

Among writers of comparatively modern times, the first whom I 
have to mention is the late Mr. G. V. Du Noyer,! who in 1847 com- 
municated to the Archeological Institute two papers on the classi- 
fication of bronze celts, which are still of great value and interest. 
He traces the gradual development in form from the bronze celt 
shaped like a wedge to that which is socketed, and shows that an 
important element in the transition from one form to the other 
has been the method of hafting. He also enters into the subjects 
of the casting and ornamentation of celts ; and as in subsequent 
pages I shall have to refer to these as well as to the methods of 
hafting, I content myself here with citing Mr. Du Noyer’s papers 
as being worthy of all credit. 

* Ardhml. Scot., Yol. ii, p. 199. t AreJh<6ot, Uliana, yol. i. p. 17. 

t Arch., A’ol. xxviii. p. 418. $ Areh. Jown., vol. iv. pp. 1 and 327. 


In 1849 Mr. James Yates communicated a paper to tlie Arcliseo- 
logical Institute of a far more speculative kind than those of Mr. 
Du Noyer, his object being to prove that among the various uses 
of bronze celts one of the most important was the application of 
them in destroying fortifications and entrenchments, in making 
roads and eartWorks, and in similar military operations. He 
confines Ms inquiry, however, to those which were adapted to be 
fitted to straight wooden handles. Following in the steps of some 
of the older antiquaries, he appears to regard them as of Eoman 
origin, and identifies them with the Roman dolahrciy an instrument 
which he thinks was used as a chisel or a crowbar. In fact, he was 
persuaded that the celt was commonly used not as a hatchet, but 
as a spud or a crowbar. Had he but been acquainted with the 
ancient handles, such as have been discovered in the Austrian 
salt-mines and elsewhere, he would probably have come round to 
another opinion as to the ordinary method of hafting, though it is 
of course possible that in some instances these instruments may 
have been mounted and used as spuds. Had he practically tried 
mounting them and using them as crowbars, he would have found 
that with but slight strain the shafts would break or the celts 
become loosened upon them. And had he been better versed in 
archEeology, he would have known that whatever was the form of 
the Roman dolahm, or whatever the uses for which it served, it 
can hardly have differed from their other implements in being 
made of bronze and not of iron ; and he would have thought twice 
before engraving bronze celts from Cornwall and Furness as illus- 
trations of the Roman dolahra in Smith’s “Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities.” 

The ring or loop, which so often is found on the side of celts of 
the palstave and socketed forms, was thought by Mr. Yates to have 
been principally of use to assist in carrying them, a dozen or 
twenty perhaps being strung together, or a much smaller number 
tied to the soldier’s belt or girdle. He also thought that they 
might serve for the attachment of a thong or chain to draw the 
instrument out of a wall, should it become wedged among the stones 
in the process of destruction. 

The next essay on celts and their classification which I must 
adduce was written by the late Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A.,* wdio 
followed much the same system as Mr. Du Noyer, so far as the 
development of the socketed celt was concerned, though he differed 
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from liiin witli regard to the method of hafting, as he was persuaded 
tliat, in general, celts were mounted with a straight shaft, like spuds. 
He considered that the loop was not used for securing the celt to 
its haft, but for hanging it up at home when not in use, or for 
suspending it from the soldier’s girdle whilst on the march. 

Mr. Hugo’s paper was followed by some supplementary remarks 
from Mr. Syer Cuming, who suggests that a thong may have 
passed through the loop by which the weapon might be propelled, 
and contends that socketed celts are neither chisels nor axe-blades, 
but the ferrules of spear-shafts, which might be fixed in the 
ground, or even used at times as offensive weapons. 

The name of the late Mr. Thomas Wright * has already been 
mentioned. In his various works and papers he claims a Koman 
origin for bronze celts and swords, though admitting that they may 
occasionally have been made in the countries in which they are 
found. 

Among other modern writers who have touched upon the sub- 
ject of celts, I may mention that accomplished antiquary, the late 
Mr. Albert Way, F.S.A., whose remarks in connection with an 
exhibition of bronze antiquities at a meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute in 1 861 1 are well worth reading. I may also refer to the 
late Sir W. E. Wilde, in his “Catalogue of the Copper and Bronze 
Antiquities in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy,” published 
in the same year; to Mr. Franks, in the “Horae Ferales;” to Sir 
John Lubbock, in his “Prehistoric Times;” and to General A. 
Lane Fox (now Pitt-Eivers), in his excellent lecture on Primitive 
Warfare, section iii.+ 

Canon Greenwell, in his “British Barrows,” § has also devoted 
a few pages to the consideration of bronze celts and axe-heads, 
more especially in connection with interments in sepulchral 
mounds. 

Foreign writers I need hardly cite, but I may mention a re- 
markable idea that has been promulgated by Professor Stefano de 
Rossi II as to celts having served as money, which has, however, been 
shown by Count Gozzadini to be unfounded. 

In conclusion, I may also venture to refer to an address^ which 
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I delivered to tlie Society of Antiquaries on the occasion of an exhi- 
bition of bronze antiquities in their apartments in January, 1873. 

In treating of the different forms of celts on the present occa- 
sion, I shall divide them into the following classes : — 

Flat celts. 

Flanged celts. 

Winged celts and palstaves, with and without loops. 

Socketed celts. 

What are known as tanged celts may perhaps be more properly 
included under the head of chisels, to which class of tools it is not 
unlikely that some of the narrow celts of the other forms should 
be referred. 

It is difficult to draw a hard and fast line between the flat 
celts and the flanged, and between these latter and the so-called 
palstaves. I propose, therefore, to include the flanged celts, which 
are not provided with a stop-ridge to prevent their being driven 
into their haft, in the same chapter with the flat celts, and to treat 
of those which have a stop-ridge in the same chapter as the pal- 
staves, with and without a loop. In a subsequent chapter I shall 
speak as to the manner in which these instruments were probably 
hafted. 


CHAPTER III. 


FLAT AND FLANGED CELTS. 

Elat celts, or those of simple form with the faces somewhat 
convex, and approximating in shape to the polished stone celts of 
the Neolithic Period, have been regarded by several antiquaries 
as being probably the earliest bronze implements or weapons. 
Such a view has much to commend it, but, as already observed, 
it may be doubted whether in the earliest times, when metal was 
scarce, it would be so readily applied to purposes for which much 
of the precious material was required, as to the manufacture of 
W’eapons or tools of a lighter kind, such as daggers or knives. 

Among celts, however, the simple form, and that most nearly 
approaching in character to the stone hatchet, was probably the 
earliest, though it may have been continued in use after the 
introduction of the side flanges, the stop-ridge, and even the 
socket. Some celts of the simplest form found in Ireland are of 
copper, and have been thought to belong to the period when the 
use of stone for cutting purposes was dying out and that of metal 
coming in ; but the mere fact of their being of copper is by no 
means conclusive on this point. 

A copper celt of the precise shape of an ordinary stone celt, 
6 inches long and 2| inches wide, which was found in an Etruscan 
tomb, and is preserved in the Museum at Berlin, appears to have 
been cast in a mould formed upon a stone implement of the same 
class. It has been figured and described by Sir William Wilde. 

I have not seen the implement, nor am I aware of the exact 
circumstances of the finding. Celts may, however, like the flint 
arrow-heads inserted in Etruscan t necklaces of gold, have been 
regarded with superstitious reverence, and it does not appear to 
me quite certain that this specimen was ever in actual use as an 

* “ Catal. Mus. K.I.A.,” pp. 367, 395 (Etrascaa;Ooll., Berlin, No. 3244). 
t Horae Ferales," p. 136 ; Areh. Journ., vol. xi. p, 169. 
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implement, and was not placed in the grave as a substitute for a 
stone hatchet or CfemumMs. 

However this may be, some of the earliest bronze or, possibly, 
copper celts with which we are acquainted, those from the excavations 
of General di Cesnola in Cyprus, and of Dr. Schliemann at His- 
sarlik, are of the simple flat form, and justify Sir W. Wilde'" in his 
supposition that the first makers of these instruments, having 
once obtained a better material than stone, repeated the form 
with which they were best acquainted, though they economized 
the metal and lessened the bulk by 
flattening the sides. The annexed 
cut, Fig, 1, shows a celt from Cyprus 
in my own collection, which in form 
might be matched by celts of flint, 
though it must be acknowledged that 
the type in stone is rather that of 
Scandinavia than of Eastern Europe 
or the Levant. A slight ridge in 
the oxide upon it seems to mark the 
distance that the narrow end pene- 
trated the handle. Numerous tools 
or weapons of the same form were 
found by Dr. Schliemann t in his 
excavations in search of Troy. They 
were at first thought to be of copper, 
but subsequently proved to have a 
small per-centage of tin in them. A 
number of flat celts, some short and 
broad, and others long and narrow, 
were found at Gungeria,:]: in the Mho w 
Talook, about forty miles north of Boorha, in Central India, many 
of. which are now in the British Museum. On analysis Dr, Percy 
found them to be of pure copper. The same form was found at Tel 
Sifr, in Southern Babylonia. Some from that place, and from the 
island of Thermia,i in the Greek Archipelago, are also in the British 
Museum. Nearly similar instruments, said to be made of copper, 
ha-ve been found in Austria, 11 Denmark,^! Sweden,** Hungary, ft 



*“Catal. M. R.r.A.,”p. 366. 
t “ Cong, preh.,” Stockholm vol. i. p. 34( 
§ Broe. Soo. Ant., 2nd S,, vol. iii. p. 437. 

H Worsaae, “ Nord. Olds.,” fig. 178, 
tt “ Cong, preh.,” Buda Pest vol. i. p. 2S 


t “ Troy and its Remains,” p. 330, &c. 

. Proc. As. Soe. Ihngal, May, 1870. 

II Kenner, ‘^Arch. Funde,” 18G7, p. 29, 
** “Cong, preh.,” .Bologna vol. p. 292, 
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France,'* and Italy, t I have one 3f inches long, from Koyat, Pay dc 
Ddine. A large and thicker specimen is in the Museum at Toulouse. 
They have usually a small per-centage, 0T5 to 2'08 of tin in tliem.^ 
I have already, in the Introductory Chapter, made some remark.s 
on the probability of a copper age having, in some part of the 
world, preceded that of bronze, and need here only repeat that the 
occurrence of implements in copper, of the forms usually occurring 
in bronze, does not of necessity imply a want of acquaintance with 
the tin necessary to mix with copper to form bronze, but may 
only be significant of a temporary or local scarcity of the former 
metal. I may also add that without actual analysis, it is unsafe, 
from appearance only, to judge whether copper is pure, or whether 
it has not an appreciable per-centage of tin in it. 

In treating of the different forms and characters of bronze celts, 
and of the places and circumstances of finding, I think it will be 
best first to take those from England and Wales, then those from 
Scotland, and lastly those from Ireland. I begin with those which 
have been found in barrows in England. 

Fig. 2 represents a flat celt found in a barrow in the parish of Butter- 
wick, in the East Eiding of Yorkshire, by the Eev. Canon Greenwell, 
E.E.S., E.8.A.§ It lay at the liips of 
the body of a young man, at whose right 
hand the knife-dagger (Fig. 279) and the 
bronze drill or pricker (Fig. 225) were 
found, accompanied by a flint knife 
formed from a broad external flake. In 
front of the chest were six buttons, five 
of jet and one of sandstone, two of which 
arc figured in my ‘‘Ancient Stone Imple- 
ments.” li The handle of the celt or axe- 
head could be plainly traced by means of 
a dark line of decayed wood, and to all 
appearance the weapon had been worn 
slung from the waist. “ The blade is of 
the simplest form, modelled on the pat- 
tern of the stone axe, and may, it is 
probable, be regarded as the earliest 
type of bronze axe antecedently to the 
appearance of either flanges or socket. 

It is 4 inches long, 2f inches wide at the 
cutting edge, and 1|- inches at the smaller 
end. It had evidently been fixed into a solid handle to a depth of 2 inches.” 

* Bull. Soe. de Borda^ Betx, 1878, p. 67. 
t “ Cong, preh..,” Cojpenliagen vol. p. 484. 

J Morlot, Mm. Soc. Ant. du Mrd, 1866 — 71, p. 25, 

§ “ British Barrows,” p. 188. The cut is Fig- 38. 

II Pigs. 369 and 370, p. 407. 
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A very similar discovery to tliat at Biitterwiiik was made l>y the late 
jMr. Thomas Bateman in a harrow upon Barwieh M(jor, l)er])yslnre,-^ 
(iiilled Shnttlestone, opened hy him in Juno, 18't8. In tliis case a man of 
fine proi)ortions and in the prime of life had been interred, surr(mnded hy 
fern-leaves and enveloped in a hide wnth the hair inwards. Close to the 
head were a small flat head of jet and a circular flint (prohahly a 
“scraper ”). In contact with the left arm lay a hronzo dagger, mncli like 
Fig. 279, with two rivets for the attachment of the handle, which had 
been of horn. About tlie middle of the left thigh was a bronze celt of the 
plainest axe-shaped tyx)e. The cutting edge was turned towards the 
upper jiart of the j^erson, and the instrument itself had been inserted into 
a wooden shaft for about 2 inches at the narrow end. The celt and 
dagger are engraved in the Arclimlogical Association Journal, \ and the 
former in the Arckmologia.% It is about 5 1 inches long, and in form much 
like Fig. 19. 

In a small barrow named Borther Low,§ about two miles south of 
Middleton by Youlgrave, Mr. William Bateman discovered a skeleton 
with the remains of a plain coarse urn on the left side, a flint arrow-head 
much burnt, a pair of canine teeth of either a fox, or a dog of the same 
size, and a diminutive bronze celt. In the catalogue of the Bateman 
Museum K this is described as “of the most primitive type, closely 
resembling the stone celts in form,” and 2 inches only in length. It is 
there stated to have been found with a flint spear, but this seems to be a 
mistake for an arrow-head.^ 

Dr. Samuel Pegge/'’^*' in his letter to Mr. Lort already cited, mentions that 
“Mr. Adam Wolsey the younger, of Matlock in Derbyshire, has a celt 
found near the same place a.d. 1787, at Blakelow in the jparish of 
Ashover, with a spear-head of flint, a military weajpon also.” Not 
improbably this was an axe-head of the same class. 

A celt of much the same character as Fig. 2, but in outline more 
nearly resembling Fig. 19, 4| inches long and 2| broad at the cutting 
edge, was found in company with two diadems or lunettes of gold such 
as the Irish anticxuaries call “Minds,” at Harlyn, in the parish of 
Merryn, near Padstow, Cornwall, and is engraved in the Archmological 
Journal.f\ The objects were found at a dejith of about six feet from the 
surface, and with them was another bronze article, which was unfortu- 
nately thrown away. This was described by tho man at work on the spot 
as “like a bit of a buckle.” Tho discovery was quite accidental, and no 
notice seems to have been taken as to whether there wore any traces of an 
interment at tho spot, though tho earth in contact with the articles is 
described as having been “ of an artificial character.” 

It is a celt of tMs kind which is engraved by Plot|j; as found near 
St. Bertram’s Well, 11am, Staffordshire. He describes it as “ somewhat 
like, only larger than, a lath-hammer at the edge end, but not so on the 
other,” and regards it as a Homan sacrificial axe. 

One (4^ inches) was found on Bevere Island, Worcestershire. §§ 

*‘'Ten Years’ Diggings,” p. 34. ‘'Catalogue,” p, 75. Arch. Assoc. Jaitrn,, 
vol. vii. p. 217. t Vol. vii. p. 217, pi. xix. 

X Vol. xliii. p. 445. j “ Vest, of the Ants, of Dorb.,” p. 48. 

II P. 74, No. 11. IT See “ Catal.,” p. 32, No. 29. 

** Arch., vol. ix. p. 85. tf Vol. xxii. p. 277. 

“ Nat. Hist, of Staifordshire,” tab. xxiii. p. 403 
Allies, p. 151, pi. iv. 11. 
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(Jthers of flie same Jdnd Lave Leen found neai’ DuxLml, iinar 

GrapjieiiJiall, CliesLii'e ; f the Beacon Hill, GLarnwood Poro.sfc, TjcL'estov- 
sLirej and, near Battlefield, Shi’ewsbury,§ in company with a indstave 
without loop, some siclde-like objects, and other articles. One, D inches 
long and 5 inches broad at the cutting edge, found in the ruins of Gleas- 
ton Castle, Lower Burness, Lancashire, is engraved in the Arclumlogia.\ 
The celts found on Baddow Hall Common,^ near Danbury, Essex, one 
of which was 6 inches long and 3-^- inches broad at the edge, seem to have 
been of tliis character. 

I have seen specimens of the same type from Taxley Pen, Hunting- 
donshire (41- inches long), in the collection of Mr. S. Sharp, F.S.A. ; and 
from Eaisthorp, near Eimber, Yorkshire, in that of Messrs. Mortimer, 

In Canon Greenwell’s collection are three (about 4-^- inches) foimd at 
Newbiggin, Northumberland, and others (about 5|- inches) from Alnwick 


and Wallsend. A specimen in the same collection (5|- inches), found at 
Knapton, Yorkshire (E. E.), has a slight ridge along the centre of dhe 
sides, which, as well as the angles between the faces and the sides, is 
indented with a series of slight hammer marks at regular intervals. 

Mr. Wallace of Distington, Whitehaven, has one (6|- inches) from 
Hango Hill, Castleton, Isle of Man. 

I have myself celts of the same class from the Cambridge Fens 
(4| inches) ; Sherburn Carr, Yorkshire (5-| inches), found with another 
nearly similar; Swansea (44 inches, much decayed); and near Pont Oaradog, 
Brithder, Grlamorganshire (64 inches), found with three others, and given 
to me by Canon Greenwell, F.E.S., in whose coUeetion the others are 
preserved. 

A few of these flat plain celts have been found in France. Some from 
the^departments of Doubs and Jura are engraved by Chantre.^‘*‘ One from 
Normandy, ff figured by the Abbe Cochet, seems to show some trace of a 
transverse ridge. One from the Seine is engraved in the Dictionnaire 
Archeologiquo de la Q-aule,” Another was found in Finistere.|4 Others 
are in the Museum at Narbonne§§ and elsewhere. The form is also 
found in Spain, both in bronze and what is apparently copper. I have 
specimens from the Ciudad Eeal district. 

The plain flat form like Fig. 2 is also occasionally found in Germany. 
One from Ackenbaeh, near Homberg, is figured by Schroiber.|l|| 

With nearly straight sides like Fig. 27, the form is not uncommon in 
Hungary, Some of these are very thin. 

Others of nearly the same form, but thicker, have been found on the 
other side of the Atlantic in Mexico, and many of the copper celts of 
Nortli America are also of the plain flat type with an oblong section. 
This circumstance to my mind rather proves that the form is the simplest, 
and therefore that most naturally adopted for hatchets, than that tliere 
was of necessity any intercourse between the countries in which it has 
prevailed. 

Many of the flat celts are ornamented in a more or less artistic 


* Aroh. Journ., vol. vii. p, 179- 
t Froc. Soo. Ant., 2nd S,, vol. i. p. 44, 

11 Vol. V. pi. vii. i. p. 106. 

** PI. ii. 1, 2, 3.. 

" Materiaux,” vol. iv. p. 525. 
lill “Die ehemen Streitkeile” (1842), Taf, i 


+ Op. cit., vol. xviii. p. 158. 
j F. S. A., 2nd S., vol. ii. p. 251. 
% Arch., vol. ix. p, 378. 
tt “ Iia Seine Inf.,” p. 552. 

§§ “Mnt6riaux,” vol. v. pi. ii. 2, 3. 
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Diaiiner on the faces, or the sides, or on both; but before prO” 
ceeding to notice any of them, it will be well to mention another 
variety of the plain celt, in which the faces, instead of being nearly 
flat or uniformly convex, slope towards either end from a trans- 
verse ridge near the middle of the blade. This ridge is never very 
strongly defined, as the total thiclmess of the blade from ridge to 
ridge is rarely more than half an inch. The plain variety is some- 
what rare in JBritain, but one ornamented on both faces will be 
described, under Fig. 5, and an Irish example is shown in Fig. S o. 

A large doubly tapering celt (8 inches) was found at East Surby, 
Riishen,^'" Isle of Man. Some of those already mentioned partake 
I of this character. In Hoare’s great wmrk a specimen from the 

Bush Barrow, Normanton,! is engraved as being of this plain 
doubly tapering type ; but from the more accurate engraving 
given by Dr. Thurnam + it appears that this instrument has flanges 
at the side, like Fig. 8, and must therefore be spoken of later on. 

I now proceed to consider some of the flat celts ornamented 
with patterns probably produced by punches, as will subsequently 
be mentioned. The first which I ad- 
duce was found with an interment, and 
the ornamentation is so slight that it 
is a question w'hether the celt ought 
not to rank among those of the plam 
kind. 

The late Mr. Thomas Bateman in 1845 
found what he desorihed as “ a fine bronze 
celt of novel form ” and of elegant out- 
line ” near the head of a contracted skele- 
ton in a barrow called Moot Low,§ about 
half-way between Alsop Moor and Dove- 
dale, Derbyshire. “It was placed in a 
line with the body, with its edge up- 
wards.” By the kindness of Mr. Llewel- 
lynn Jewitt, F.8.A.,|| I am enabled to 
give a figure of this instrument in Fig. 3. 
As will be seen, it has slight flanges 
along the sides, and the upper part is 
Fig. 8.— Moot Low. ^ ornamented with short vertical lines 

punched in. 

That shown in Fig. 4 was found in Yorkshire, and is now in the 
British Museum. The patina upon it has been somewhat injured, but 

* “ Mrst Eep. Arch. Comm. I, of Man,” pi. iv. 2. 

t “Ancient Wilts,” vol. i. p. 202, pi. xxvi. f Arch,, ^'oL xliii. p. iU. 

J " Vest. Ant. Derb.,” p. 68. “ Oatal,” p. 75, No. 18. 
j| “Grave-mounds,” fig. 187. 
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tlie ornamentation upon tlae faces is in places very well preserved. It 
consists of numerous parallel lines, eacb. made up of sliort diagonal 
indentations in tire metal, a;nd together fonning the pattern wliich will be 
better understood from the figure than from any description. The sides 
are ornamented by having two low pyramidal bosses drawn out upon 
them, leaving a long concave hexagonal space in the middle between 



'Fig. 4.— Y orksMre. i 


them. This celt has already been figured, but on a much smaller scale, in 
the Horse Eerales.” * 

This style of ornamentation on the sides is more common on Irish than 
on English or Scottish celts. One, however, 5^ inches long, of the doubly 
tapering form with lunate ed^e, having the central portion of the blade 
ornamented with a series of lines in a chevron pattern, and having the 
sides worked into three facets of a pointed oval form, was found at 
■Whittington,! Oloucestershire, and was presented by Mr. W. L. Luav- 
rence, F.S.A., to the Society of Antiquaries. The ornamentation is much 

. t S., vol, i, pp. 235, 250. 
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lilce on Fig. 7, but between the ornamented portion of the blade 
and the edge there is a curved hollow facet, the ridge below which runs 
nearly parallel with the edge. 

The celt shown in Fig. 5 might perhaps be more properly placed among 
the flanged celts, as, without having well- 
developed flanges along the sides, there is 
a projecting ridge running along either 
margin of the faces, in consequence of the 
sides having been somewhat chamfered, or 
having had their angles beaten down by 
hammering. It was found on Preston 
Down, near "Weymouth, Dorsetshire; but 
I do not know under what circumstances. 
It has become thickly coated with a dark 
sage-green patina, which has in places 
been unfortunately knocked off. The 
beautiful original ornamentation of the 
celt has been admirably preserved by the 
patina. The greater part of the surface 
has been flgured ■with a sort of grained 
pattern like morocco leather, probably by 
means of a punch in form like a narrow 
blunt chisel. The faces of the blade are 
not flat, but taper in both directions from 
a ridge rather more than half-way up the 
blade. Along the lower side of this some- 
what curved ridge, and again . about an 
inch above the cutting edge, a belt of 
che'vrons has been punched in, having the 
ai)pearance of a plaited band. Below the 
lower band the surface has been left 
smooth and unornamented, so that grind- 
ing the edge woiild not in any way injure the pattern. The upper part of 
the blade has at the present time exactly the appearance of dark green 
morocco with blind-tooling” upon it. No doubt many blades which 
were originally ornamented after the same fashion as this si)ocimen have 
now, through oxidation or the accidental destruction of the patina, lost 
all traces of their original decoration. On this, where the patina has 
been destroyed, nothing can be seen of the graining. 

I have a flat celt from MildenhaU, Suft'olk (6 inches), in form like Fig. 
fi, the greater part of the suilace of which has been grained in a similar 
manner, though the graining is now almost obliterated. 

In the collection of the Duke of Northumberland*' is a large celt which 
appears to be of tlie flat kind, with the side edges “ slightlj'- recurved,” 
and with the surface '' elaborately worked with ehevrony Hncs and orna- 
ments which may have been partly produced by hammering.” It was 
found in Northumberland. 

Another belonging to James Kendrick, Esq., M.D., found at Ei,sdon,f 
near Warrington, is described as being ornamented with punched line.s 
in a very unusual manner.” Another, of which a bad representation 
from one of Dr. Stukeley’s drawings is given in the Arclimlogia, is said 

* Arch. Joiirn., vol. xix. p. 363. t, Arck. Journ., vol. xviii. p. 159. 
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to havG l.-)een found in tiie long barrow at Stonebenge.* One 4^- inclios 
long, the faces ornamented with a number of longitudinal cuts, was found 
near Sidmoutli.f 

111 some instances tlie faces of the celts have been wrought into a scries 
of sliglitly hollowed facets. One such from Eoad, Lancashire, is in tlie 
British Museum, and is engraved as Big. 6. The central space between 
tliG tivo scries of ridges and also tlie margins of the faces are ornamented 
with shallow chevrons punched in. The sides have been hammered into 



Fig. 6.— fieaii. i 


three facets, and this has produced slight flanges at the margins of the 
faces. These facets are ornamented with (bagonal lines. This celt was 
found with two others, apparently of the same hind, and is described and 
engraved in Whitaker’s “History of the Original Parish of Whalley.”;|: 
The author says that these instruments were from 9 to 12 inches long, and 
had a broad and narrow end, but had neither loops, grooves, nor any 
other contrivance by which they could be 'fixed in a shaft, or indeed 
applied to any known use. That in the British Museum was obtained 

* Arch., vol. V. p. 135, pi. viii. 14. ■ t Trans. Devon Assoc., vol. v. p. 82. 
t 3rd edit., 4to, 1818, pi. ii. 
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hj tlie late Mr. Charles Towneley. The others were formerly in 
the collections of the Bev. Dr. Milles, P.S.A., and of Dr, Whitaker. 

I now come to the flanged celts, or those ivhich have projecting 
ledges along the greater part of each side of the faces, jiroduced 
either by hammering the metal at the sides of the blades, or 
in the original easting. As has already been observed, some of 
the celts which have been described as belonging to the flat 
variety might, with almost equal propriety, have been classed as 
flanged celts, as the mere hammering of the sides with a view to 
render them smooth or to produce an ornament upon them 
“ upsets ” the metal, and produces a thickening along the margin 
which almost amounts to a flange. 

In the celt shown in Big. 7 the flanges are very slight, and are in all 
probability merely due to the hammering necessary to produce the kind 
of cable pattern or spiral fluting which is 
seen in the side view. The faces taper 
in each direction from a transverse 
ridge, and the hlade for some distance 
below this is ornamented with an incuse 
chevron pattern. The hlade towards 
the edge and above the ridge is left 
plain. This specimen was found in 
Suflolk, hut I do not know the exact 
locality. It is in my own coUection. 

Among nineteen bronze celts dis- 
covered about the year 1845 on the pro- 
perty of Mr. Samuel Ware, B.S.A., at 
Postliugford HaU,’^ near Clare, Suffolk, 
were several of this class, two of which 
(6^ and 5^ inches), now in the British 
Museum, are figm’ed in the Archmo- 
logia. One of them is ornamented with 
a chevron pattern, covering the part of 
the blade usually decorated, and having 
vertical lines running through the 
centres of the chevrons, and through 
the junction of their bases. The other 
is ornamented with a series of curved parallel lines running across the 
blade, as on Fig. 16. They have a slight projection or ridge at the 
thickest part of the blade, as have also two that are not ornamented, 
which liliewise were presented by Mr. Ware to the British Museum. 

Another celt of this kind (4|- inches) was found with a bronze spear-head 
having loops at the lower part of the blade in the Kilcot Wood,f near 
Newent, (Gloucestershire. The faces are ornamented witli parallel rows 
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of fsliort diagonal lines, doiinded at tie lower end Ly a dnible soriea of 
dots, and a transverse row of diagonal lines. 

In tlie remarkable hoard of bronze instruments discovered on Arreton 
Down, in the Isle of Wight, about the year 1735, wore, besides the spear- 
heads and dagger blades, of which mention will be made in subsequent 
chapters, four of these flanged celts. Of these one (6| indues) was orna- 
mented both on the face and sides, but is at present only known from a 
drawing in an album belonging to the Society of Antiquaries. 



The others were plain, and of one of them a woodcut is given in the 
Arclmologja, which by the permission of the Council of the Society of 
Antiquaries is here reproduced as Fig. 8. It is 8 inches in length, and is 
one of the largest of its class in the British Museum. As will be seen, the 
blade itself is of the doubly tapering kind. The others are^4|- and 4f 
inches long. They are said to have been found arranged in regular 
order, f and, as Mr. Franks has suggested, may possibly have been the 
store deposited by some ancient founder*, which he was unable to reclaim 
from its hiding-place. 

* Vol. xxxvi, p. 329. t Arch.^ vol. v. p. 113. 
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Ip Figs, 9 and 10 are shown two more of these donlily tapering 
flanged fjolts, which were found in the parish of Pl;vTnstoclc,t Devonsiure, 
a bout a milo east of Preston. They lay beneath a iiat stone at a depth of 
about two feet below the surface, together with fourteen other celts, three 
daggers, one of which is 'given as Fig, 301, a spear-head or dagger, 
sbown in Fig. 327, and a narrow chisel (Fig. 190). All the sixteen 
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Ing, 10» — ^Plynistock, 


celts are of the same general type, but vary in length from 3| inches to 
OJ inches. The extent of the flanges or wings also varies, and in some 
they project considerably, and are brought with great precision to a sbarjj 
edge. At the narrow or butt end, the late Mr. Albert Way, who described 
the hoard, noticed a peculiar slight groove extending only as far as the 

* For tho loan of tliese cuts I am indeMed to Mr. A. W. Franks, F.F.B. 

+ Arch. Jout u., vol. xxvd. p. 346. Tie scale of tie cuts is there erroneously stated to be 1. 
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commencement of tlie lateral flanges. The cliaracter of tlio groove is 
shown in the portion of the side view given with each flgnre. Mr. "Way 
and Mr. Franks thought that the narrow end of the ctdt, Avhen producorl 
from the mould, had been slightly bifid, and that the little cleft had been 
closed by the hammer. My own impression is that these marks are 
merely the result of “ drawing down ” the naxTow ends with the hammer 
after their sides had been somewhat “ upset” or expanded by hammering 
out the side flanges. 

The sides of some of these celts have been hammered so as to present 
three longitudinal facets ; others have the sides simply rounded. One of 
the most interesting features of this discovery is its analogy witli that 
already mentioned as having been made at Arreton Down. The greater 
number of the objects found at Plymstock were given by the Duke of 
Bedford to the British Museum, and the remaiuder to the Exeter Museum. 

Eoxir or five celts with slight side flanges were found in the 'Wil1;.shire 
barrows by Sir E. Colt Hoare. The largest of these (6J inches long and 
2i- inches broad) was found in 1808, in a tmnulus known as the Bush 
Barrow, near Normanton.--' The following are tlie particulars of this 
discovery: — On the floor of the barrow was the skeleton of a tall man 
lying from south to north. Near his shoulders lay the celt, which owes 
its great ixreservation to having been inserted in a handle of wood. About 
eighteen inches south of the head were several bronze rivets, intermixed 
■with wood and thin pieces of bi'onze, which were regarded as the remains 
of a shield. Near the right arm were a large dagger of bronze and a 
spear-head of the same metal, fully 13 inches long. The handle of this 
dagger, marvellously inlaid with pins of gold, will be described in a 
subsequent chapter. On the breast of the skeleton was a large lozenge- 
shaped plate of gold, ornamented with zigzag and other patterns, and 
near it were some other gold ornaments, some bone rings, aixd an oval 
perforated stone mace, the repx’esentation of which I liave reproduced in 
my “ Ancient Stone Implements.” 

We have here an instance of bronze weapons occurring assooiaterl 
with those of stone and with gold ornaments. Sir E. Colt Hoare hah 
recorded some other cases. In a bell-shaped barrow near Wilsford, f at 
the feet of the skeleton of a tall man, he found a massive hammer of a 
dark-coloured stone, some objects of bone, a whetstone with a groove in 
the centre, and a bronze celt with small lateral flanges 3|- inches long. 
These were accompanied by a very curious object of twisted bronze, 
apparently a ring about 4-|-itiches in diameter, having a tang pierced with 
four rivet holes for fixing in a handle. In the ring itself, opposite 
the tang, is a long oval hole, through which passes one of three circular 
links forming a short chain. 

In a barrow on Overton HiU, j: Sir E. Colt Hoare found a contracted 
skeleton buried either in the trunk of a tree or on a plank of wood. Near 
the head were a small celt of this kind, an awl with a handle (Fig. 227), 
and a small dagger, or, as he terms it, a “lance-head.” 

The occurrence of celts of this character is not limited to interments by 
inhumation. In another bari’ow of the Wilsford group Sir E. 0. Hoare 
found, in a cist 2 feet deep, a pile of burnt, bones, an ivory (?) pin, a rude 

* “Anc. Wilts,” vol. i. p. 202, pi. xxvi; Arc/i., voL xliii. p. 444. 

+ “ Ajic. Wilts,” vol.i. p. 209, pi. xxix. 

j-“ Anc. Wilts,” vol. ii. 90 ; Crm. JBrit., xi. 7,,’wliere these objects are figured, 
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ring’ of Lone, and a smaH bronze celt, also witli side flanges, and only 
inolies long. 

Among other specimens of this form of celt may be cited one found on 
Plumpton Plain,* near Lewes, Sussex, now in tlie Bi’itish l^Iuseuni ; one 
(4 inches) foiind near Dover in 1866 ; and one (6^- inches) from 'Wje 
Down, Kent, both in the Mayer collection at Liverpool. Canon Green- 
well, F.E.k, has one (8^ inches) from March, Cambridgeshire. 

Flanged celts much Hke Fig. 9 have been found in France. Some 
from Haute-Sa6ne,t Ehone, and Compiegne | (Oise) have been figured. I 
]i.avc specimens from Evreux (Eure), Amiens (Soinmo), and Lyons. 
The t3'p)e also occurs in Italy § in some abundance; it is found more rarely 
in Germany. II Examx^les from Denmark are figured by 8chreiber,^j 
Sogested,** and Madsen.-ff The form also occurs in Sweden.:j;| 

A peculiar form of flanged celt is shown in Fig. 11. Idle flanges 
extend as usual nearly to the edge, but at the upper part of the blade are 



set down so as to project still farther over the faces, though at a Imver 
level. The original was found in the Thames, §§ and is the property of 
Mr. T. Layton, F.S.A. ; 

A small example, ornamented with a fluted pattern on tlie sides and with, 
the blade slightly tapering in each direction from a central ridge, is sliown 
in Fig. 12. The orig’inal was found in Norfolk, and is in the collection of 
m. E. Fitch, F.S.A. 

Another, decorated with a fluted chevron pattern on the sides, and with 
indented herring-bone and chevron patterns on the faces, is given in 
Fig. 13. This example was fonnd in Dorsetshire, and is now in tlie 
British Museum. In the same coUectioii is a beautiful celt witli side 

Arch. Coll., vol. ii. p. 268. 

t Ghantre, “Album,” pi. iv. 2, 3. “Cong, preh.,” Bologna vol. p. 3 .j 2. 
f Diet. Arch, de la GatUe. Rev. Arch., N.S., vol. xiii. H, i. fig. H. 

I Arch. Journ., vol. xxi. 100. Lubbock’s “Preh. Times,” p. 28, iig. 17. 
jl Lisch, “Fred. Francisc.,” tab. xiii. 7. If Die ehernon Streilkeile, Taf. i. 6. 

** “ Oidsag. fra Broholm,” pi. xxiii. 6. ft “ Afbild.,” vol. ii. pi. xxi. (1 

it Montelius, “La Suede preh.,” fig. 42. “ Cong, preh.,” Bologna vol. p. 202. 

§5 Rrof. jSoc. Ajit., 2nd S-, vol. v. p. 428, pi. i. fig. 1. 



Kg. 13.— Dorsetshire. J I’ig. 14.— Lewes. J 

portion of tlie "blade below tbe thickest part ornamented with a lozongy 
matted pattern ^nmcb like that on ^ I 

hatching on some of the lozenges 

is from left to right, on others the ' l i ii M 

It whs found near Lewes, ^ 11''''''^!^ 

' An example of neai'ly the same ■ ™| i* BIB 

kind is shown in , Fig. 15, from a 1 |W 

celt found in the Fens near Ely, ilfl 

and now in the museum of' Mr. iHb ' 

Marshall Eisher^^ Both ' 'liw ' ' 

-faces are ornamented below the ''IfjjiJ iW 

thickest part with broad indented ■'.jj ' W : 

lines, vertical and transverse, as ^ ^ 

win be best seen in the figure. Kg. i6.— Ely. i 

-* Areh, Journ., vol. xviii. p. 167. OMchester toI. of Anh Imt., p. 62, whence this 
cut is lakun. 
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Tlie sides are liammered into tliree facets, eack liaving a .series of dia,g'ona.l 
grooves wrought in tliem. The two left-tand facets on each .side have 
the grooves running upwards from left to right ; on the third facet they 
run downwards, hut at a much less inclination. The punch with, which 
the grooves and ornaments were produced has also heen employed along 
the inner angle of the flanges. 

A pretty little celt, ornamented with transverse ridges in the lower part, 
is .shown in Kg. 16. The original was found at Barrow, Suffolk. 

The Eev. Canon Greenwell, P.E.S., possesses one (4| inches) found at 
Horncastle, Lincolnshire, the faces of which are decora, ted in a nearly 



Kg. le.— BaiTow. i Fig. 17.— Liss. 


similar manner; hut the sides show a cable pattern, and there is a slight 
central ridge on the faces. 

A much larger specimen (6J inches), found near the Menai Bridge,'-’-' 
Anglesea, has also cabled sides, hut the grooves on the faces are straighter 
and wider apart. 

A Danish celt, ornamented in a similar manner, is engraved by 
Madsen.'l' 

The celt shown in Kg. 17 is of somewhat the same character, but the 
transverse lines are closer and not continuous. They have evidently been 
produced^ by means of a small blunt j)unch, with the aid of a hammer. 
The original was found at LisSjJ near Petersfield, Hants, and i.s now in 
tlie British Musexmi. 

Pianged celts decorated on the faces are of rare occurrence in Prance. 
One of narrow proportions, and ornamented with lozenges and zigzags, 
Avas found at Mareuil-sur-Ourcq § (Oise). 

* C/ajMS., 4th S., vol. viii. p. 207. 

X Areh. Jotirii., vol. xii. p, 278, xviii. p. 167. 


t “ Athild.,” vol. ii. pi. xxi. 2. 
§ Diet, Arch, lie la Ginik. 
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The only instance Iviiown to me in which tlie rough castings 
destined to be wrought into this form of celt have been found in 
Britain is one recorded in the Arcliwologia Camhrmsls * by the 
Rev. E. L. Barnwell. At the meeting of the Cambrian Archieo- 
logical Association at Wrexham, Sir R. A, Cmiliffe, Bart., exhibited 
what had evidently been the stock in trade 
of an ancient bronze -founder or merchant. 

It had been found at Rhosnesney, near Wrex- 
ham, and consisted of six palstaves, all from 
the same mould, another somewhat slighter 
and broken in two, the blade of a, small 
dagger, three eastings for flanged celts, and 
the shank of a fourth — aU of them rough us 
they came from the mould. The cut given 
of one of the last-mentioned castings is here 
reproduced on a smaller scale as Fig. 18. It 
will be seen that a broad runner is left at the 
butt end, which was probably destined to be 
broken off ; the sides would also be liam- 
mered, so as to increase the prominence of the 
flanges ; and the whole would be planished by 
hammering and grinding. All the specimens 
have the appearance of having been washed 
over with tin, but this deposit of tin upon 
the surface may, I think, be due to some chemical action which 
has gone on since the bronze was buried in the ground, and may 
not have been intentionally produced. 

A casting for a longer flanged celt found at Vienne (Isere) lias 
been figured by Chantre.t 

Turning now to the flat and flanged celts discovered in Scotland, 
I may remark that the instruments of the flat form appear to be 
comparatively more abundant in that country than in England 
and Wales. 

In Fig. 19 is shown a remarkably well-preserved specimen in my own 
collection, wliich is said to have been found near Brnmlanrig, Dumfries- 
shire. The sides present two longitudinal facets at a low angle to each, 
other. In liammering these tho margin of the faces has been somewhat 
raised ; they are otherwise smooth and devoid of ornament. Other speci- 
mens have throe facets on the sides. Instruments of much the same 
character have been found near Biggar J (6^ inches), Culterg (5.J inch.es), 

* 4th R., vol. vi. p. 70. Cat. p, 1. 1 “Album,” pi. iii. X. 

t Arch, Asitoc. Journ., vol. xvii. p. 20. § Ibid. 
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Itotli in Laiiartf^liire ; on. the farm of CoIleonartl,‘*‘ near Banff (found T^oth 
three were ornamented) ; at Slnie on the Findhorn,f Morajeliire 

(two, 6 inches) ; near 
Ahernetliy, ‘I Perth- 
shii’e (4 inches across 
face) ; near Ardgour 
House, § Inverness- 
shire (5| inches) ; 
the HiU of Portrie 
of Bahioon,|j Iriver- 
keithney, Banffshire 
(51- inches long) ; Ea- 
velston,^! near Edin- 
burgh (7 inches) ; 
Oobbinshaw, Mid- 
calder, Edinburgh 
(If- inches), in my 
own collection. One 
found in the Moss 
of Cree,^‘*‘ near Wig- 
ton in G-aEow'ay, has 
been mentioned by 
Wilson, and is en- 
graved in the Ayr 
and, Wigton Collee- 
tion8,f\ Others from 
Inch and Leswalt, 
Wigtonshire, have 
also been figured.J:|; 

Some of these 
blades, and not- 
ably the celts from 
Sluie, the Hill of Fortrie of Balnoon, and Ravelston, have been 
thought to be tinned. An interesting paper on the subject has 
been written by Dr. J. Alexander Smith and Dr. Stevenson 
Macadam. §§ Their conclusion is rather in favour of the celts 

having been intentionally tinned, so as to protect them from 
oxidation and the influence of the weather. I think, liow- 
evei', tliat the tinned appearance of the castings for celts from 
Rliosnesiiey afibrds a strong argument against this feature being 
the result of intentional tinning ; for, if so, that metal would 



Fig". 19. — Drumlam'ig. J 
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Malerlaux,” vol, v. pi. ii. 6, 7. 


have been applied to the blades after the}^ had been wrought and 
ground into shape, and not to the rough castings, from the surface 
of -which tlio tin would be certainly removed in the process of 
hnishing the blades. A bronze liarmner from Fnnice in my col- 
lection has all the appearance of having been intentionally tinned, 
even partly wuthin the socket ; but in this case the bronze appears 
unusually rich in tin, which was probably added in order to 
increase the hardness of tlio metal, and some considerable altera- 
tion of structure has taken place within the body of the metal, as 
the surface is fissured in all directions, something like "crackle 
china.” 

In the Antiquai'ian Museum at Edinburgh are other flat celts, some of 
them -with slight -flanges at the edge, from Eildon, Eoxlnirghshire ; luch- 
nadamff, Sutherlandsliire ; 

Duuino, Eifeshire; Vogi'ie 
and Eatho, Midlothian ; 

Kintore and Tarland, 

Aberdeenshire ; and other 
places. 

Some celts of this form, 
hut with slight side 
flanges, have been found 
in, the South of Erance.* 

A celt of this class, also 
ill the Museum at Edin- 
burgh, is probably the 
largest ever found in the 
United Kingdom. It is 1 3f 
inches in length, 9 inches 
in its greatest breadth, but 
only 1 1 inch at the nar- 
row end. Its thickness is 
about inch in the middle 
of the blade, and its weight 
is 5 lbs. 7 ozs. It is shown 
on a scale of rather more 
than one-fourth in Eig. 20, 
for the use of the woodcut 
of which I am indebted to 
the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. It was found 
in digging a drain on the 
farm of Lawhead,f on the 
south side of the Pentland 
Hills, near Edinburgh. 

Some of the Scottish celts, both flat and doubly tapering, are ornamented 
on the faces. One with four raised longitudinal ribs, and two. with a 
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Heries of short incised or pnuolied lines upon their faces, were among 
those found on the farm of Colleonard/^' Banff; anotlier has shallow 
flutings on the Blade; another, E 22, in the Catalogue of tlie Antiquarian 
ISlnseum at Edinbiu’gh, is also ornamented with incised lines. One of 
those from Sluie,f Morayshire, is cited by Wilson. 


-Naim. 


The tastefully ornamented celt shown in Fig. 21 was found near 
iSlairn, and is now in the Museum -of the Society of Antiquaries of 

* P. S. A. S.. Tol. iii. p. 245. 
t “Preli. Ann.,” 2nd ed., vol. i, p. 381. 
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Scotland, to tlio Council of wliicli I am indebted for tlio use of the cut. 
Tlie wreathed linos appear to have been produced by a chisel-like punch. 
The ornamentation of both faces is altnost exactly similar. 

I lifive two flat celts, both said to have been found near Falkland, Eife- 
shiro, one of which (6-2 inches) has had grooves about half an inch apart 
V'orked in the faces parallel to the sides, so as to form, very pointed 
chevrons down the centre of the blade. The other (.5 inclics long) has 
had broad sliallow dents about i- inch long and ^ inch apart made in its 
faces, so as to form a herring-bone pattern. 

Tlies doubly tapering celt sliown in Fig. 22 is also said to have been 
found near iB^alkland. Below the ridge the fa(io has been ornainouted 


r 


'i f ‘'1'' i'i 


Fig. 22.— Falklimd. § 


Fig. 23.— Greenlees. ^ 


with parallel belts of short, narrow indentations arranged longitudinally 
for about half the length of the lower face, but nearer the edge trans- 
versely. Tlie sides are -worked into three longitudinal facets. 

Of Scottish flanged celts resembling Fig. 9, the following may be 
mentioned. One found in Peeblesshire * (t5f inches long, with a circular 
depression on one face) ; one from Longman, f Maednif, Banffshire (6-|- 
inches long). 

Another of the same class, having a round hole at the upper part of the 
blade, is said to have been found in Scotland, and is engraved by Gfordou. j; 

* Engraved in Arch. Assoc. Journ., vol. x-vii. pi. vf. 4, p. 21. 
t i'. hi. A. S., vol. p. 41. , I ‘‘Itin, Septent.,” p. 116, pi. 1. Ko. 1. 
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A colt Avitli Imt sligiitly raised flanges and peculiar ornuineul alien is 
sliown in Mg. 23. It was found at Groonleoa,'-' near tSpottiswoode, 
Bcrwickaldre, 'and is in the collection of Jjady Wcott. There is 
faintly marked stop-ridge, ahove which the blade has been ornanionted by 
thickly set parallel hammer or punch marks. The sides are tinted in a 
cable pattern. ParaUel to the cutting edge are throe slight fluted hollon^s, 
and on the blade above are segments of concentric hollows of the saim^ 
kind, forming what heralds wo uld term ‘ ‘ flanches ’ ’ on the Made. 'WTiether 
in tliis ornament we are to see a rejiresentation of the “flanches” of the 
winged palstave like Eig. 85, sneh as is so common on socketed celts, or 
whether it is of independent origin, I will nut attempt to determine. 



_A flanged celt with a sHglit stop-ridge, having the sides ornamented 
with a cable pattern and the faces with rows of triangles alternately 
hatched and plain, is shown in Eig. 24, The original was found near 
Perth, t and is in the collection of the Eev. James Peck, F.S.A. A celt 
with five hatched band.s surmounted by triangles, and with the sides cable 
moulded, thougli found in Denmark,;}; much resembles this Scottisli speci- 
men and some of those from Ireland. Another with similar sides, but 
with the lower part of the faces ornamented with narrow vertical grooves, 
was found at Applegarth,§ Dumfriessljdre, and is now in the Anti({uariuu 
Museum at Edinbm-gh. It is represented in Eig. 25. 

* Pros, Soe. Ant. Soot., vol. xii, p, 601. I am indebted to the Council for the n.se of 
tliis cut. 

t iVoff. Soc. Ant., 2nd H., vol. viii. p. 5. 

t Madsen, “ AfbiH.,”-vol. ii. pi. xxi. 7. See also “Ant. Tidst,,” 1S61— 3, p. 24. 

§ Free. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xiL u. 602. 
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Another dcuoratecl celt of the same cliaracter, tliongli with ditforcmt 
on lamentation, is sliowu in Fi^, 36. Tlie ciuwed bands On tliei faces are 
formc'd of lines witli dots between, and the sides have a hind of fern-leaf 
pattern npon tliem, like tliat on the winged celt from Trillich, Fig. 98. 
The original was fonnd at Dams, Balbirnie,* Fifeshiro. 

A very large number of flat celts of the simplest form have been 
found in Ireland. So numerous are they that it would only 
encumber these pages were I to attempt to give a detailed account 
of all the varieties, and of all the localities at which they have liecn 
found. Sir William Wilde, in his most valuable “Catalogue of the 
Aluseum of the Hoyal Irish Academy,” has placed on record a, 



Fig. 'JG.— Dams. J Fig. 27.— -Ballmamallard. J 


large amount of information upon this subject, from which some 
of the facts hereafter mentioned are borrowed, and to wliich the 
reader is referred for farther information. Some of those of the 
rudest manulacture are formed “of red, almost unalloyed copper.”t 
These vary in length from about 2^ inches to 6| inches, and are 
never ornamented. 

In Fig’. 27 is shown a small example, of a celt apparently of pare 
copper, which was found at BallinamaUard, Oo. Fermanagh, and was 
liindly added to my collection by the Earl of Enniskillen. I have another, 
more like Fig, 28, from' Ballyhawii, Go. Cork, presented to me by Mr. 
Eobert Day, F.S.A. 

A small celt of tliis character, from King*s County, now in the British 
Mnsenm, is only 2 ^ inches in length. . 

* Froc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xiii. p. 120. I am indebted to the Oouncil for fclie loan 
of this cut. t Wild0> p. 361. 
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'Fig'. 28 shovrs a very eommon form of IrisL celt, in fliis inshniec marlo 
of bronze. The iustrnments of tbis type aro in general nearly tiat, and 



Fig. 28.— North of Ireland. J Fig. 20.— Ireland. ^ 

■witboiit any marked central ridge, sncb as is to be observed more 



Fig. 30.— Tipperary. 4 


frequently on tlio longer and narrower foma, of wliicli a rornaikably small 
specimen from tlie coEection of Mr. B. Day, F.S.A., is sliown in Fig. 29. In 
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this casf! it will ho seen that the blade tapers both ways from a low 
central ridge. Others of these flat celts are in outline more like b’ig. 20, 
One such, in the museum of the Eoyal Irish Academy, is 12-1- inches long 
by inches broad, and weighs nearly 5 lbs. One in the British jMuseiim, 
w'hich, unfortunately, is somewhat imperfect, must have been of nearly 
the same size. The usual length of the colts like Big. 28 is from 
4 to 6 inches. One from CTroeumount, Castle Bellingham, Go. L(mth, is 
engraved in the Arclimological Journal:^ 

Occasionally the flat surface is ornamented. An example of tliis kind 
(7-1 inches) is given in Big. 30, fi’om a specimen found in tlie county of 
Tipperary, and now in the British Museum. The surface has the pattern.s 
punched in, and the angles between the facies and the .sides a, re slightly 
serrated. Some few Irish celts are slightly fluted on the faco, like the 
Englisli specimen. Fig. 6. 

Ariother ornamented celt of this class, from my own collection, is shown 
in Fig. 31. On this the roughly worked iiattern has been produced 



Hg. 31.— Ireland. i 


hy means of a long blunt punch, or possibly by the pane or narrow end 
of a hammer; hut it is far more jirohable that the former tool was 
used than the latter. The two faces are nearly alike, and the sides have 
been hammered so as to produce a central ridge along tliem. 

A large and highly ornamented flat celt in the collection of Canon 
Oreenwell, BMl.S., is shown in Fig. 32. The ornamentation on each 
face is the same, and the sides have been hammered so as to produce' a 
succession of flat lozenges upon them. It was found near Connor, Go, 
Antrim, with two others of nearly the same size, one of which was 

■* Vol. xxvii. p. 308. 

t Arch. Jaicrn., vol. vi. p. 410. For the use of this cut I am indoMed to Mr. A. W, 
Franks, F.ll.S. 
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scraped by tbe finder. The otfier is ornamented with, a cross-liatcliod 
border along tbe margins, and three narrow bands across the blade, one 
cross-hatched, one of triangles alternately hatched and plain, and one with 
vertical lines. Parallel with the cutting edge, which, however, has betai 
broken olf in old times, is a curved band of alternate triangles, hke that 
across the centre of the blade. Much of the surface is graiired by vertical 
indentations, and tlie sides are ornamented like those of Pig. 4. 



Pis'. 32.-- Connor. ^ 


In the celts tapering in both directions from, a slight transverse ridge, 
the sides have often been upset’’ by hammering, so as to produce a 
thickening of the blade at the margins almost ainoxmting to a flange. 
Not nnfreqnently a jDattern is produced upon the sides, as in Pig. .33, 
where it will he seen that the median ridge along the sides is interrupted 
at intervals by a series of flat lozenges. The faces of this instrument 
below the ridge have been neatly hammered, so as to produce a kind of 
grained surface not unlike that of Prench morocco leather. This sped- 


Fig. aj.-Clontarf. i 


Fig. a4,~Iieland. J 


The beautiful specimen shown in Fig. 35 was presented to me bj Mr. 
Robert Day, F.S.A. The sides have in this case a kind of cable pattern 
worked upon them. The ornamentation of the faces is remarkable as 
having’ so many curved lines brought into it. The lower pai’fc of the blade 
has two shallow flutings upon it, approximately parallel to tlie edge. 

In the ease of a celt of much the same form and size (7^ inches), which 
belonged to the late liev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A.„ ^nd was at one time 

* See wade, Fig, 249. 266. , 
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transverse Hnes. Possilily tHs rong’lieiuiig may liave assisted to keep tire 
blade fast in tbe bandle, tliongb in producing it some artistic feeling was 
brought to bear. There is little doubt of this instrument being of Irish 
origin. 

Other colts, like Fig. 36, have the upper part of the blade plain and 
the lower ornamented. This specimen was found at Trim, Co, Meath, and 
is in the collection of Canon Greenwell, F.E.S. It vull bo observed that 
even the cabled fluting of the sides ceases opposite the transverse i-idge. 

In Figs. 37 and 38 are shown two more of these slightly flanged 
ornamented celts. The first is in the museum of the Eoyal Irish Academy, 
and has already been figured by "Wilde (Fig. 298). The lower part of the 
blade is fluted transversely with ehevi’on patterns punched in along the 
curved ridges. In the second, which was presented to me by Dr. Aquilla 
Smith, M.E.I.A., there is a fairly well defined though but slightly ]:u’o- 
jeeting curved stop-ridge, and the blade is decorated by boldly punched 
lines, forming a pattern which a herald might describe as saltire 

argent and azure.” The cable fluting on the sides is beautifully regular. 
The Eev. G-. W. Erackenridge, of Clevedon, possesses a longer specimen 
(5f inches), found at Tullygowan, near Gracehill, Co. Antrim, the faces of 
wbreh are ornamented with a nearly similar design. Canon Greenwell 
has another example foimd at Carrickfergus, Co. Antrim. 

The patterns punched upon the celts of tliis type show a great 
variety of form, and not a little fertility of design in the ancient 
artificers."''^ Various combinations of clievron patterns are the most 
frequent, tbougli grained surfaces and straight lines like those on 
Fig. 17 also frequently occur. Sir William Wilde describes them 
as hammered, punched, engraved, or cast. Most of the patterns 
were, however, produced by means of punches, though it is possible 
that in some instances the other processes may have been used. 


Figs, 39 to 43, borrowed from Wilde (Figs. 286 to 290), show 
some of the patterns full size. The punch most commonly 



Vig.sy. Kg. -10. Fig. 41. Fig. 42. Fig 43. 


enqfloyed must have resembled a narrow and blunt chisel ; but a 
kind of centre-punch, producing a shallow round indentation, was 
also emj^loyed, and possibly a somewhat curved punch like a blunt 
gouge. In some cases the lines between the punched marks are, 
according to Wilde, engraved. It is, however, a question w'hether 
even the finest lines might not have been produced by a chisel used 
after the manner of a punch. What were probably punches for 

* See Wilde, “ Catal. Mus. R. I, A.,’’ p. 389 ei seg-,; « VaUancoy,” vol. iv. pi. x. 9. 
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producing such patterns have been found in some Engdisli hoards, 
as will subsequently be mentioned ; and in the Fonderie de Lar- 
iiand, Jura,* was a puncdi with an engrailed end for producing a 
kind of “milled” mark, either in the mould or on the casting. 
Another, with concentric circles, seems best adapted for impressing 
the loam of the mould. 

Some few of the Irish ornamented celts have well-defined stop- 
ridges like the English example, Fig. 51 ; but these will be more 
in their place in the followdng chapter. One or two other forms 
may, hmvever, be here mentioned, though tlrey approximate closely 
to the chisels described in subsequent pages. 

One of these is shown in Fig’. 44, the upper pai’t of the blade of which 
is, as will be seen, so narrow, and the instrument itself so small and light. 



Fig. 44.— Annoy. J Pig, 46,— Ireland. J 


that it is a question whether it should not be regarded as a chisel or paring- 
tool rather than as a hatchet. The blade tapers both ’ways, and the inci- 
pient flange is more fully developed above the ridge than below. The 
original Avas found at Armoy, Co. Antrim. It is much broader at the 
cutting edge than the blade from Gulham, Fig. 55, to which it is some- 
what allied. 

Another Irish form of celt, or possibly chisel, tapers in both directions 
from a central transverse ridge, near which tliere are lateral projections 
on the blade, a.s if to prevent its being driven into the handle. An 
example of this kind, from the museum of the Eoyal Irish Academy, is 
given in Fig. 46. There are mine or ten in that colloction, and tbeA' A'ary 
in length from about Sf to 3 inches. Others are in the Briti.sl). Museum, 
one of which is more distinctly tanged than the figure, and the stops are 
formed by the gradual widening out of the blade, which again contracts 
with a similar curve, and once more widens out at the edge. This type 
is also known in France. Other varieties of this form are described in 
Chapter VII. 


Ohantre, “ Album,’' pi. 1. 9, 10. 
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A doubly tapering blade in the museum of tbe Eoyal Irish Academy, 
sliown in Eig. 4G, has a slight stop-ridge on the face, and also expands 
at the sides, though not to the same extent as the plain specimens just 
mentioned. It is ornamented with straight and curved bands formed of 
chevron patterns. , ■ 

A double-edged instrument, also in the museum of the Eoyal Irish 
Academy, has a stop-iidge on one of the faces only, as shown in Fig. 47. 

An instrument of the same form, but with stops at the sides instead of 
on the face, 4|- inches long, inch broad at the edges, and about i inch 
thick, was found at Farley Heath, Surrey, and is now in the British 
Museum. 

A Danish instrument of the same kind is figured by Worsaae.'’-' 



Fig. 46.— Ireland. 



Fig, 47.— Ireland. 


Flat celts of iron with lateral stops have been found in the cemetery at 
Hallstatt, Austria, as well as winged palstaves and socketed celts of the 
same metal. 

Some of the thin votive hatchets found at Dodonaf are of the same form, 
and are significant of such blades having been in actual use in Gheece. 

In the next chapter are described the celts in which the side 
flanges have become more fully developed, so as to form wings to 
embrace and steady the handle, and the central ridge has grown 
into a well-marked shoulder against which the end of the haft 
could rest. 


f JYot'd. OUsnger, No. 176. 


t Caiapanos; « Podone,” pi. liv. 7. 
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WINGED CELTS AND PALSTAVES. 

To any one who has examined an extensive collection of the 
bronze instruments found in this country it will at once be 
apparent that in the class of celts designed to be fixed in some 
sort of haft, and not themselves socketed for the recej)tion of a 
handle, there is a -wide range of form. Any attempt, however, to 
divide them into well-marked classes is soon seen to be futile, as 
there is found to be a gradual transition from what at first sight 
appears to be a well-marked form into some other which presents 
different characteristics. If, for instance, we take the side flanges 
as a criterion, we find them ranging from a mere thickening on the 
margins of the flat celts to well-developed flanges, extending along 
nearly the wdiole blade ; we then find them confined to the upper 
part of the instrument, and in some eases of great lateral extent, 
so as to be capable of being hammered over to form a kind of 
semicircular socket on each side of the blade. In other cases we 
find that the flanges have some part of their apparent projection 
due to a diminution in the thickness of the portion of the blade 
which lies between them. If we take as a criterion the stop- 
ridge, as it has been termed, a projecting ridge for the purpose of 
preventing the blade being driven too far into its wooden handle, 
we find the ridge in a rudimentary form in the blades which taper 
both ways ; next as a slightly raised ridge or bead running across 
the ])lade ; then as a better-defined ridge, to which, at last, greater 
development is given by a reduction in the thickness of the blade 
above it. The presence or absence of a loop at the side is, no 
doubt, a good differentiation, but as this is a mere minor accessory, 
and two celts may be identical in other respects with the excep- 
tion of one being provided with a loop and the other being 
without it, it does not materially assist in the classification of this 
group of instruments, although for convenience’ sake it is best to 
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trojit of tJie two varieties of form separately. An additiorial 
reason for this may be found in the possibility that the loop was 
a comparatively late invention, so that the palstaves provided 
with it may be in some cases of later 
date than those without it, though 
the identity in the ornamentation of 
some of the instruments of the two 
classes, and the fact of their being 
occasionally found together, are al- 
most conclusive as to their contem- 
poraneity. 

In the present cliapter I propose 
to treat of the celts with a stop- 
ridge, of the winged celts, and of 
those of the palstave form. 

The winged celts may be generally 
described as those in which the 
flanges are short and have a great 
amount of lateral extension. When 
these wings are hammered over so as 
to form a kind of socket on each side 
of the blade, one of the varieties 
of the palstave form is the result. 

The other and more common variety 
of the palstave form has the portion 
of the blade which lies between the 
wings or side flanges and above the 
stop-ridge cast thinner than the rest 
of the blade, thus leaving a recess or 
groove on each side into which the 
handle fitted, 

I have already made frequent use 
of the term palstave, and it will be 
well here to make a few remarks 
as to the origin and meaning of the 
word. The term palstave, or more 
properly paalstab, comes to us from 
the Scandinavian antiquaries. Their 
reason for adopting the term was that there is still in use in 
Iceland a kind of narrow spade or spud, which is known by the 
name of paalstab, and which somewhat resembles these bronze 
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instriiments. AYoodcuts of two of these Icelandic palstaves are 
given in the AvcUmological Journal* from drawings communi- 
cated to Mr. Yates by Councillor Thomsen, of Copenhagen, Tliey 
are here by permission reproduced. The derivation of the term 
suggested in a note to the Journal is that paal comes from the 
Icelandic verb pula, or pala, to labour, so that the word means tlie 
‘‘ labouring sta,tf.” But this appears to me erroneous. Pul, indeed, 
signifies hard, laborious work ; but pedi (at pceki) means to dig, and 
pall (conf. Latin pala and French pelle) means a kind of spade or 
shovel. The word, indeed, survives in the English language as peel, 
the name of a kind of wooden shovel used by bakers for placing 
loaves in the oven. The meaning of the term would appear, 
then, to be rather “spade staff’” than “labouring staff,” unless 
the word labouring be used in the sense of the French labourer. 

Mr. Thoms, in a note to his “ Translation of Worsaae’s Primeval 
Antiquities of Denmark,” f says that the “ term Paalstab was 
formerly applied in Scandinavia and Iceland to a weapon used 
for battering the shields of the enemy, as is shewn by passages in 
the Sagas. Although not strictly applicable to the (bronze) 
instruments in question, this designation is now so generally used 
by the antiquaries of Scandinavia and Germany, that it seems 
desirable, with the view of securing a fixed terminology, that it 
should be introduced into the archasology of England.” The term 
had already been used in 1848 in the “Guide to Northern 
ArcluBology,”+ edited by the Earl of Ellesmere, and has now, like 
celt, become adopted into the English language. 

I have not been able to refer to the passage in the Sagas men- 
tioned as above by Mr. Thoms, but whatever may be the original 
meaning of the word palstave, it is applied by northern anti- 
quaries to all the forms of celts with the exception of tho.se of the 
socketed type. § 

Among English antiquaries it has, I think, been used in a more 
restricted sense. Professor Daniel Wilson 11 defines palstaves as 
“ wedges, more or less axe-shaped, having a groove on each side 
terminating in a stop-fidge, and with lateral flanges destined to 
secure a hold on the handle. The typical examjjle, however, 
which he engraves has neither groove nor stop-ridge, but is what 
I should term a winged celt, like Fig. 5 6. 

* Vol. vii. p, 74. t London, 1849, p. 25, % P, 59. 

§ See Nilsson, “ Skandinaviska Nordens TJr-Invanare,” p. 92. 

([ “ Preh. Ann.,” 2nd ed., vol. i. p. S82. 
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In tlie present work I propose confining tlie term pftlstnvo to 
tlio two varieties of form already mentioned ; viz. tlie winged (.lelts 
wliicli have tlieir wings kammered over so as to form wliat may be 
termed external sockets to the blade ; and those with the iiortion 
of the blade which lies between the side flanges and above the stop 
thinner than that which is below. 

The first form, however, of wfoich I have to treat is that of the 
celts provided with a stop -ridge on each face. These are almost 
always flanged celts. 

A fine specimen, with the stop-iidge consisting of a straight narrow 
raised hand across each face, and with a second curved band at some dis- 
tance below, is shown in Fig. 50. It was found atAYigton, Cumberland, 



Fig. 60.— Wigton. i 


and is in the c</Ilection of Canon GreenwoU, F.E.S. The face between 
the two bands has a grained appearance given it by hammering. The 
wings or side flanges are also faceted by the same process. In the same 
collection is another blade (5f inches) of this form, with a small stop-ridge, 
and having the lower part ornamented with vertical punched lines. The 
sides have tliree facets, that in the centre ornamented in a similar manner. 
This celt was found at Kotigham, Norfolk. I have a sketch of another 
(OJ inches) found near Longtown, Oumherland, in 1860. 

I have a nearly similar specimen, hut only 4|- inches long, from Stanton, 
Forest of Dean, Grloucestershire. Another (Sf inches) with only a slight 
stop-ridge was found at Aynhoe,*. Northamptonshire, and is in the collec- 
* Baker's “ Hiat, of Nortih..,” jt. 65S, 
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tion of Sir Henry Drydon, !Fig. 61 shows a heautifully wrought and 
liigiily decorated ilang-ed celt, provided with a somewhat carved stop-ridge 
coimectiiig the two flanges. The two faces of the celt are ornamented 
with an interlaced x^attem j)roduced by narrow dents, with a border of 
chevrons along each margin punched into 'the metal. The flanges are 
w(.)rked into three facets ornamented with diagonal grooves, and the 
lower side of the stop-ridge has a moulding worked oji it. Tliis fine 
example of an ornamented celt was found near ChoUerford Bridge, 
Northumberland, and is in the collection of Canon Grreenwell, F.E.S. 


A somewhat similar but unornamenfced variety of instrument, partaking 
more of the palstave character, is shown in Fig. 62. The original was 



Pig. 51.— ChoUerford Bridge. Pig, 52.— Ohallium. 4 


found in excavations at Chatham Dockyard, and is now^ in the British 
Museum. As will be seen, the recess for the haft ends in a semicircular 
stoj)-ridge. 

In Fig. 53 is shown a winged celt without stop-ridge found in Bur well 
Fen, Cambridgeshire, and now in my own collection. The side flanges 
or wings have been hammered into three facets, and are well devolox)od. 
The form of the blade is otherwise that of a fiat colt, except that there is 
a slight irregularity in the sweep of the sides, which results from the 
hammering of the flanges. The form occurs occasionally in Ireland, and 
one (4-J inches) is figured by 'Wilde.'*' Winged celts of nearly tli.e same 
form, but jirovidecl with a stop-ridge, are occasionally found. One of 
these in the British Museum, found at BuckncU, Ilerefordslure, is shown 
in Fig. 54, The hlade below the stop-ridge is A inch thick above it 
* “ Oatal. Mus. K. I. A,,” p. 373, fig'. 258. 
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onlj’- § inch. A colt of much, the same character (7]- indies), found at 
Wolvey, "Warwickshire, is in the eoUeetion of Mr. M. II. Eloxani, F.H.A. 



Eig. 63.— Burwell Pen. 



Fig. 54.— BueknDl], 


The double curvature of the sides may be noticed in the narrow chisel- 
like celt shown in Fig. 55. The blade in this instance tapers both ways 
from a line just below the wings, but without there being 
any actual stop-ridge ; a third slope is produced by the 
lower part of the blade having been drawn down by 
hammering to form the edge. The original was found 
at Culham, near Abingdon, Oxfordshire, and is in my 
own collection. 

I have another specimen, inches long, and half 
as wide again as the Oulham chisel, which was found 
near Dorchester, Oxon. The blade at the lower end 
of the wings is an inch wide, but in the straight part 
between that point and the edge only a little more 
than f inch wide. 

Although these instruments are so narrow that they 
may be regarded as chisels rather than axes, yet from 
their general character so closely resembling that of 
Fig. 53, I have thought it best to insert them here. 

A Scotch example will be subsequently cited. 

Another form of winged celt without stop-fidge is shown in Fig. 66. 
In this the blade is flat, and the wings, whieh form triangular projections, 
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stand at right angles to it. Had they been hammered over to form 
semicircular receptacles on each side of the blade the instrument woidd 
have been more properly described as a palstave. It was found with 
others near Eeethj in the North Hiding of Yorkshire, and is in the collec- 
tion of Canon GreenweU, F.E.S., where are also other specimens of this 
type from Linden, Northumberland (5| inches) ; Brompton, N.R., York- 
shire (Sit inches) ; and Wolsingham, Durham (5f inches). 



Eig, 06.— Eeetb. i Fig. 57.— DorcEester. 4 


Fig. 57 shows a winged celt with a bi’oadlow stop-ridge. The part of 
the blade above this is about ^ inch thinner than the part below, so that 
though transitional in character it belongs to one of the classes to which 
I would wish to restrict the term jialstave. This specimen was found 
near Dorchester, Oxfordshire, and is in my own collection. 

I have a nearly similar palstave (6 inches long) found in Wieken Fen, 
Cambridgeshire. In this the blade below tho stop-ridge is incli thick, 
and above it A inch. In this as weU as in that from Dorchester tho stop- 
ridge is well below the level of the side flanges. In one found on 
Hollinghmy HiU,'^ near Brighton, and now in the British Museum, the 
stop-ridge is nearly on the same level as the side flanges. It was found 
in the year 1825, together with four looped armilla), a torque, and l;hree 
spiral rings, which are said to have been arranged in a symmetrical 
manner in a depression dug in the chalk. Both the torcpie and the 
* Areh. Journ., vol. v, p. 324. 
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palstave v’-ere broken ; and it is tliouglit tkat this was clone inteutit)nally, 
at tlie timo of tlie interment. 

A similar discovery is recorded as having been made in 1794 on tlie 
Cluantock Hills, when two large torques were foimd, within each of which 
v'as placed a palstave. In this ease, however, these instruments were of 
the looped kind. 

Winged celts of the type of Fig. 57 are of not unfrcap lent occurrence 
in Ireland, though the stop-ridge is usually less fully devoloptal. 

They also occur in France. One from Jonquieres (Oise) has been 
figured. I have a good specimen (6-|' inches) from the fciuine at Paris. 
The wings are rather wi(ier and the 
stop-ridge better deli nod than in the 
figure. One from Gasny is in the 
Museum at Evroiix. 

There are several in tlie O-ottingen 
Museum, from a hoard found in that 
neighbourhood. 

IJsually the stop-ridge is nearly ou 
the same level as the part of the side 
flanges on which it abuts, as will be 
seen in Fig. 58. This specimen was 
found in the gravel of the Trent at 
Col wick, near ISTottingham, and is in 
my own collection. The blade imme- 
diately below the stop is fluted, and 
the bottom of this fluting tapers some- 
what in the contrary direction to the 
tapering of the blade. The junction 
of the fluting and the face produces 
an elliptic ridge of elegant outline. 

The blade is inch thick at this ridge, 
hut above the stop-ridge barely | inch. 

It is rather thinner near the stop- 
ridge than somewhat higher up, so 
that the blade would be as it were 
dovetailed into the handle, if tightly 
tied to it. I have specimens of much 
the same tjqie from Attleborough, Nor- 
folk (B-f- inches), Newbury, Berks (6J inches), and Hay, Brecknockshire 
(71 inches). A curious variety of this type found at Moiiach-ty-gwyu,f 
near Aberdovey, lia.s on the bottom of one of the recesses for the liandlo 
a number of sunk diagonal lines crossing each other so as to form a kind 
of lattice pattern. It seems to mo that though this cross-hatching ocenrs 
on only one face of the palstave, it was intended rather as a means of 
giving it a grip on the handle than as an ornament, for when hafted this 
part of the instrument must have been concealed by the wood. Mr. 
Barnwell, however, regards it in the light of an ornament. 

Plain palstaves of this character are of not nnfrequent occurrence in 
the North of France. I have one from a hoard found at Bernay, near 
Abbeville. With it were palstaves of different varieties, hut none of 
them provided with looi)s. The form also occurs, occasionally in HoHaiid. 

t Anh Cktmb.^ 4tli S., vol. ii. p. 21. 



I'ig. 58.— Colwiek. 


* Diet. Arch, de la Ga/ule. 
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In tlie palstave engraved as Pig. 59, the lialf-oval ornament below the 
stop-riflge is preserved, but there is a raised bead round it. Tliere is also 
a slight median ridge running down the blade. The joint of the two 
moulds in which it was cast can be traced upon the sides of the instru- 
ment, and it appears as if one of the moulds had been somewhat deeper 
than the other. The original was found at Barrington, near Cambridge, 
and is in my own eoUeotion. I have other specimens of the same type, 
and of nearly the same size, from Swaffham Ibn, Cambridge ; and from 
Dorchester, Oxfordshire. The semi-elliptical ridge on the latter is larger 
and flatter than in that figured. The same is the case in a large speci- 
men (6-^- inches long) from Weston, near Boss, also in my own colleption. 

I have seen others from the Fens, near Ely (6-^- inches), and from Mildeii- 
hall (6|- inches), in the collections of Mr. Marshall Fisher, of Ely, and the 
Eev. S. Banks, of Cottonham, near Cambridge. Anotlier {ol- inches) 
from tliG Carlton Eode find is in the Museum at Norwich. 



Pip. 50.— Barrington. i Pig. (Ju.— Harston. -J 


One from North Wales'^' (7:^- inches), in an unfinished state, is in the 
British IVlusemn. Another (6f inches) from Llanf3dlin,f Moiitgomcrysliirc, 
is also of nearly this type. One from North Tjme (6-|- inches), in the 
Newcastle Museum, Las two of the looped ridges one below the other on 
each face. In this typo and in that subsequently described the ridge at 
the sides of the semi-elliptical ornament sometimes dies into the I'lpper 
part of the blade. The variety like Eig. 69 is also abundant in the Noitli 
of France. There were two or three in the hoard from Berna}’', near 
Abbeville, and I have one from the neighbourhood of Lille. 

In Fig. 60 the same general type is preserved, but there is a vertical 
* ‘M-Ior.-e Foi-ales,” pi. iv. 25. f Arch. Camh., 4th S., vol. viii. p. 209. 
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rib running- clown the micHle of tlie semi-elliptioal ornament below tlio 
stop ; and tlie median ridge along the ujiper part of the blade is more fully 
developed. In this spociinen, which is in my own collection, and was 
found at Harston, near Cambridge, there is an attempt at ornamentation, 
along the sides, the angles of the blado having boon hammered in such 
a manner as to produce a series of small pointed oval facets along them. 

I have ot]].6r specimens of the same type, but wdthout the ornainouta- 
tion on the sides, from BurweU, Quy, and Beach Bens, near Cambridge, 
6 indies, 5-|- inches, and (5;^- inches long respectively. In that from Bnr- 
well there is no median ridge below the ornament. Canon Greenwell has 
one whicli was found with three others, one of them with a loop, near 
"Wantage, Berks. 

A rather peculiar variety of this type (6;^ indies), found in Anglesoa,*' 
has been figured, as well as anotlier 
from Pendinas IIill, j' near Aheryst- 
with. 

In palstaves of this class tliero 
is often a slight projection on each 
of the sides a, little below the level 
of the stop-ridge. Below this pro- 
jection the sides are usufilly more 
carefully hammered and planished 
than above it. 

In a narrow palstave of this class, 
found at Freeland, near Witney, 

Oxfordshire, there are tliree short 
ridges at the bottom of each of the 
recesses for the handle, like those 
in a palstave from Newbury, suh- 
sequently described. These wmi-e 
probably designed to assist in 
steadying the handle. 

A palstave (7j inches) from Cy- 
nwyd,j; Merionethshire, appears to 
be of this type. 

An instrument of this type from 
Les Andelj'^s § (Eure) has boon 
figured. Another, with the vertical 
rib in the shield, from a hoard 
found in Normandy, has been engraved by tlie Abbe Coc;het.|| Some 
from the "Bern ay hoard have a similar oi-nament. 

On some palstaves of this class idiere is a series of vertical ribs witliin 
the semi-elliptical loop, as will he seen in Fig. 61. This is taken from a 
specimen found at Sliippey, near Ely, which is in the collection of Mr. 
Marshall Fisher of Ely, who has kindly allowed me to engrave ifc. I have 
one from Bottisham, near Cambridge (6|- inches), on wMch there is a 
smaller vertical ridge, on each side of the central ridge, within the orna- 
ment. One from Snettisliam, Norfolk (6^ inches), like that from Shippey, 

* Arch. Camh., 4tli S., vol. v. p. 13. 

t Meyrick’s “ Cardigansli.” and “Ancient Arm.,” by Skelton, pi. xlvii. 1. 

j Arch. Acaoe, Journ., vol. xxxiii. p, 118. § Met. Arch, de la Gaule. 
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is in tl'iO) Norvicli IJtItisemn. Another from Lakenheath, Sulfolk (of 
inches), is in the collection of Mr, James Carter of Oambridg'e. 

A palstave Aviththis ornament is in the Museum at Soissons. 

The t}q)e is also found in Northern Germany."^'^ 

In some cases tliese vertical lines below the stop-ridge are not enclosed 
in any loop. In Fig. 62 is shown an examxole of the kind from a sjieei- 
men in my own collection found in the Severn, near Wainlodos Hill, 
Gloucester. It lias a slight rib down the middle of the blade. One of 
the same class (6];- inches), with four vertical stripes, found on Claybrn 
Hill, Sussex, is in the collection of Mrs. Dickinson of Hui'sfpicrx)oint ; 



Tig. B2.-rSevei'n. J Fig. 63.— Sunniner^'’(-'1I. i 


four others (about inches long), with five short vertical ridges, were 
found with two of the type of Fig. 63 in making the railway near 
Fognor, and are now in the Blackmore Museum at )Salisbury. 

Another, apparenily of the same type, found near Brigliton, is en- 
graved in the Sussex ArcTiteohgieal Collections. ■\ 

Another variety, having nearly the same general form, but no elliptical 
ridge below the stop, is shown in Fig. 63, engraved from a specimen in 
my own collection, found at Sunningwell, near Abingdon. The end of 
the recess for the handle is somewhat rounded, and there is a well-marked 
central rib running down the blade. At tlie ujpper part, near the stop- 

* Lindrnacbniit, “Alt. raxs. heidn. Vorz,,’’ vol. i. Heft. i. Taf, iv. 43. 
t Vol. ii. p. 268 , No. n. 
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riflgo, there are also slight side flanges. The metal in the reeoss for the 
handle is thinnest near the stop, so as to he somewhat dovetailing. 

This is markedly the case in a fine example of the same typo ((H- inches) 
with the provenance of which I am imacquainted. In anoth( 3 r, also in my 
owm collection, found at Newbury, Berks, the side flanges of the blade 
are continued almost down to the edge, and the bottom as well as the end 
of the recess for the handle is rounded. Near the end of the recess are 
some slight longitudinal ribs, one on one face and two on the otlior, 
perhaps designed to assist in steadying the handle. The mouldings 
along the sides of the blade are often much more fully developed, like 
those on Fig. 77. 

Palstaves of this type have been obtained from the following localities: 
from South Cerney,''* ** near Cirencester ; from the month of the Elver 
Wandle,j- in Surrey, now preserved in the British Museum; from Bucks:]; 
(0 inches long), also in tho British Museum; from Chichester; § Astloy,!) 
Worcestershire; Llangwyllog,'^] Anglesea (6|- inches) ; from near Bognor,^'^" 
Billingshurst,-[-f and Iford,lj;J Sussex; and Lovehayne,§§ near Broad Down, 
Devon (5^ inches) ; where several appear to have been found in tho rough 
state in which they came from the mould. I have an example from the 
neighbonrhood of Penzance. 

One (6J inches) found near Asliford, Kent, is in the Mayer Collection 
at Liverpool. One of the same kind was found witli a hammer, a tanged 
chisel, broken spear-heads, and rough metal, in Burgesses’ Meadow, 
Oxford. The hoard is now in the A.shinolean Musoum, In three 
palstaves of this kind found in the parishes of Llandrinio,j||| and Caersw's, 
Montgomeryshire, and St. Harmon, Eadnorshire, there is a hole in the 
metal between the two recesses for the handle just above the stop-ridge. 
It has been thought by Professor Westwood tlxat these holes were con- 
nected with the manner of fastening the instrimient to its haft, but it 
appears to me much more likely that they arise from accidental defects 
in easting. This is certainly the ease with two specimens of my own, 
which also have holes through the same part of the instrument, where the 
metal is thin. 

One (5 inches), rather narrow'er in the blade than the figure, found near 
Longford, Ireland, is in the Blackmoro Museum at Salisbury. 

Palstaves with a central and two lateral ribs on the blade are of not 
nnfrequent oeciurenee on the Continent, especially in the North of Franco. 
I have examj)los much like the figure foimd in the hoard at Bernay, near 
Abbeville. Others, much narrower in the blade, have been discovered in 
large numbers in the North-west of France. 

O-erman examples have been figpired by Lindenschmit.*^ 

In another variety the blade is nearly flat, having oiily a broad pro- 
tuberant ridge extending along the upper part to the stop. A palstave of 
this kind, found near Winfrith, Weymouth, Dorset, is shown in Fig. 64. 
In this, the metal between the side flanges tapers tow'-ards the top of the 

* Arch., vol. X. 1)1. X. 2, p. 132, t Arch. Journ., vol, ix. p. 8. 

J “ HorfB Ferales,” pi. iv. 26. § Proe. Soe. Ant., 2iid S., vol. v. p. 38. 

: li Allies, “ Wore.,” p. 112, pi. iv- 4. 

if Arch. Jo/cru., vol. xxvii. pi. x. No. 3, p. 163. 

** Siccs. Arch. Coll., vol. xvii. p. 255. ft Sms. Areh. OoU., vol. xxvii. p. 183. 

j;|. 6'. A. 0., vol. xxix. p. 134. Trans, Dev, Assoc., vol. ii. p. 647. 

nil “Monfcgom. Collections,” vol. iii, p. 435. 

HIT “ Alt. u. h. Vorz.,” vol. i. Heft i. Taf. iv. ■, 
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instnmicnt, instead of being of nearly even tiuckness, as is often the case, 
or tkinnest near tke stop-ridge, as it is sometimes. Close to the stop the 
metal is inch thick, while at the top of the recess it comes to a nearly 
sharp edge. A palstave of this character was found on Kingston Hill,* 
Surrey, near Cfesar’s Camp. 

In a specimen found at 'W’mwick,t Lancashire, the blade below the stop- 
ridge appears to be nearly flat. A broad flat ring of bronze, 1 1 inch in 
diameter (Lig. 188), was found at the same time. It has been thought 
that this was attached to the shaft to prevent its splitting. A palstave 
much like that from Wimvick was found at Chagford, Devon, and is in 



Pig. G4.— Weymouth. Pig. 65.— BurweU Pen, J 


the possession of Mr. Q-. W. Ormerod, D.Gl-.S. Another (6 J inches), from 
Ashford, Kent, is in tlie Mayer Collection at Liverpool. Another of these 
plain palstaves, found near llauidan,;'; Anglesea, with one of the looped 
kind somewhat Hko Dig. 76, is engraved in the Archmlogia Camlrensis. 

I have a palstave of nearly the same form, but with a more 
clearly defined semi-conical bracket below the stop, which was 
found at Masseyck, on the frontiers of Belgium and Holland. 

A short and thick form of palstave is shown in Fig. 65, engraved 
from a specimen found in B,urwell Fen, Cambridge. On one of its faces 

* Froc. Soe. Ant.^ 2nd S., vol. i. p. 82. 

t Arch. Assoc. Jnurn., vol. xv, pi. xxv. p. 236 ; vol. xiv. p, 269. 

t 3rcl Series, vol. xiii. p. 283. 
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it lias tlie semi-elliptical ornament, -witli one vertical rib in it, below tlio 
stop-ridge. On the other there are five ribs instead of one within the 
ornament. 

I liave another from Bottisham Fen (4f inches), not cpiito so heavy in 
its make, and perfectly flat below the stop-ridge. Tlie ends of the recess 
for the handle are somewhat undercut, so as to keep the wood close to the 
blade when a blow was struck. 

The shortened proportions of these instruments are probably due to 
wear. In this instance it is not improbable tliat the cutting end of the 
original palstave has been broken oftVand the blunt end that was left has 
been again drawn to an edge by hammering. 

A form of palstave without any ornament below the stop-ridge is shown 
in Fig. 66. This specimen was foimd in 1846 at East Harnhara, near 



Eig. 66.— East Hamham. Eig. 67.— Burwell Fea. | 


Salisbury, and is now in my own collection. The thickness of the blade 
below the stop is nearly inch, above it but little more than ^ inch. The 
sides are remarkably flat. 

One, only 21- inches long, merely recessed for the handle, found at 
Chatham Hill, Kent, is in the Mayer Collection at Liverpool. 

This plain form with a square stop-ridge is found in France and in 
Western Germany. 

A long ohisel-like form of palstave is shown in Fig. 67, engraved 
from a specimen in my own collection found in Burwell Fen, Cambridge. 
It is ornamented with a semi-eUiptical projecting ridge below the stop. 
The flanges at the sides of the recess have some notches running diagonally 
into them, so as to form a kind of barb, such as would prevent the blade 
from being drawn away from the handle when bound to it by a cord. 

I have another nearly similar tool, also from the Cambridge Fens, but 
without any barbs. In a third, from the neighbourhood of Dorchester, 

, - 
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Oxon, there are neither harlbs at the sides nor any ornament holow tlie 
stop-ridge. I have seen another of the 
same character (4-|- inches) which was 
found at Wolsonhury, Sussex, and is 
in the collection of Mrs. Dickinson. 
Another (4|- inches), found in the 
Thames at King’ston, Surrey, is in the 
Museum of the Society of Antiquaries. 
I have seen another (6-| inches), found 
at Sutton, near Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
in which there was a tongue-shaped 
groove below the stop-ridge, like that 
on the socketed celt, Fig. 148, but 
single instead of double. 

The Eev. James Beck, F.S.A.,*' has 
a palstave of this kind 6 inches long 
and II inch wide at the edge, with a 
projecting rib below the stop-ridge 
and also in the recess above. It was 
found at "Westburton Hill, near Big- 
nor, Sussex. There are depressions 
on each side of the rib below the 
stop, forming an ornament like that 
on Fig. 81. 

A narrow palstave, apparently of the 
same character, found at Windsor,! 
is engraved by Stukeley. 

A very beautiful narrow palstave, 
found in the Thames, and now in the 
collection of Cieneral A. Pitt Bivers, 
P.E.S., is shown in Fig. 68. As will 
be seen, the angles are ornamented 
with a kind of milling, and the sides 
are also decorated with zigzag and 
chevron patterns. 

In Fig. 69 is shown an unfinished casting for a 
palstave of unusually small size, which formed 
jpartof the great hoard found at Stibbard, | Norfolk, 
About seventy such castings were found, and about 
ten castings for sxiear-heads (see Fig. 407), 

The form of palstave with the side wings or 
flanges hanunered over so as to form a kind of 
semi-circular socket on either side of the blade, is 
of rare occtuTenee in Britain, and is usually j)ro- 
vided with a loop. In Oanon Greenwell’s collection 
is one (7 inches) without any ornament below the 
square stop-ridge, with the side wings slightly 
hammered over. It was found with others (with 
and without loops), together with a mould for 
palstaves (Fig. 527), at Hotham Oarr, York- 
Pig-, 69.-stibbai’a. i shire, E. E. 

* JProc. Soc. Ant,, N.S., vol. iv. p. 442, t “Itin. Cur.” Cent., ii. pi. xevi. 

X Arch. Inst., ISTorwiah vol. p. xx-vi. 
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Til. a lioard of about sixty bronze objects found at Westow/^' about 
twelve niilos from York, on tlio Scarboi'ougli Boad, was one jialstavo of 
tliis kind, like Fig. 85, but witliout a loop, and about tbirty socketed celts, 
six goug(‘s, a socketed cliisel, two tanged cliisels, and 
numerous fragments of metal, including some jets or 
runners broken off castings. 

Tlio tj’pe is of common occurrence in Austria, South Ger- 
many, and the South of F, ranee. 

Palstaves of the adze form, or having the blade at right 
angles to the sojitum between the flanges, are but very 
seldom found in Britain. A small specimen from the 
collection of Canon Greenwell, F.E.S., is shown in Fig. 70. 

It was found at Irthington, Cumberland. 

Another, from North Owersby, Lineolnsliiro, in the same 
collection, is shoum in Fig. 71. It lias a remarkably narrow 
cliisehlike blade. 

Irish examples will be subsequently cited. 

I have, in Fig. 72, engraved for comparison a larger 
specimen in my own collection, which came from the Valley 
of the Ehine, near Bonn. One from Badenf is figured by Lindenschmit. 

Others have been found near Landshut, :j; Bavaria, and in the Ehine 
district. § One with a loop, from Hesse, || is engraved by Lindenschmit, 




Eig'. 71.— North Owershy, 



Eig. 72.— Bonn. 


* Arch. Acsoc. Journ., vol. iii. p. 58 ; Arch. Journ., vol, vi. p. 381, 
t “ Alt. u. h. Vorz.,” vol. i. Heft i. Taf. iv. 48. 

X Yon Braunmiilil, “Alt. Houtsclioii Grabn^er” (1826), pi. i. 3; Schreiher, ‘ 
ehern. Stroitkeile,” Taf. i. 13, Taf. ii. 14. § SiaL Arch, de la Oaule. 

II “ Alt. n. h. Vorz.,” vol. i. Heft i. Taf. iv. 49. 
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A long and narrow example of this tj^pe * was found at YiUecler, near 
Ploermel, Morhiliaii, and Itas been jfigured by Simonin. Tliere are si^eei- 
mens in the musenms at Honen and Tours. Some have a loox) on one 
face. A sx)ecimen from Escoville is in the museum at Caen. Several with 
and without loops have been found in the Swiss lake-dwellings, i* the 
type being termed the Hache Troyon by Desor.J 
A beautiful palstave of the same character is jpreserved in the Antiken 
Cabinet at Vienna. Its sides are ornamented with forir small sets of con- 
centric circles and a pattern of dotted hues, punched in after the instru- 
ment was fashioned. The form has also been found in Italy. § 

Palstaves without loops, but of which no detailed descriiDtion is given, 
are recorded to have been found at the following xhaces : — The Thames, |1 
near Kingston ; Pi’Bwsteignton,^ Devonshire; CundaU Manor,"”'''' North 
Piding, Yorkshire; Aspatria,'[-f Cumberland; Ackers Common, near 
Warrington, Lancashire ; Bushbury, §§ Brewood, Hancls-worth, and a 
barrow on Morridge, Staffordshire; near Llanvair Station, j||| Ehos-3’--gad, 
Anglesea. 

Palstaves of which it is not specified whether they were provided with 
a loop or no, have been foimd in the Thames, near London ; the old 
Eiver, Sleaford, Lincolnshire ; Canada Wharf, fff Botherhithe ; Wol- 
vey,tf:[; Warwicksliire ; and near Corbridge, §§§ fflamoi-ganshire (?) 

Plain palstaves without loops have frequently occurred with other forms 
of instruments in hoards of bronze objects. The following instances may 
he cited. Several were found with unfinished socketed celts, fragments of 
swords and spears, a socketed chisel, and lumps of metal, at Romford, |j || || 
Essex. At Nettleham,^*[f1f near Lincoln, one was found with looped jial- 
staves, socketed celts, spear-heads, and a tube, most of which will be men- 
tioned in subsequent pages. In the hoard at]Battlefield,**'^'‘^'-^n6ar Shrews- 
bury, a palstave without loop, a fiat wedge-shaped celt, and three curious 
curved objects were found together. Other instances are given in 
Chapter KXII. 

The palstaves which are provided with a loop on one side 
present as many varieties as those without the loop. The same 
character of ornamentation occurs on the instruments of hotii 
classes. Indeed, for some length of time hoth forms appear to 
have been contemporaneous and in use together. 

Some of them are, howevei’, entirely devoid of ornament, as will he 
seen from Pig. 73. This rexnesents a j)alstave in my own collection 
found near Dorchester, Oxfordshire. The looj) has unfortunately been 
broken off. At the stojp the metal is IJ inch tliick, but the diai>hragm 
* “ La Vie Souterraine,” “ Materiaux,” vol. iii, p. 100. 
t Keller, 6ter Bericht, Taf. vii. 30; 7terBer., Taf. ix, 30. 

: j “ Les Palafittes,” figf. 40. 

§ StdL diJPalet. ItaL, rol. i. 10, Tav. 1. Q. 

\\ Arck. Joiirn., rol. V. p. 327. A\ Arch. Joum., rdl.X7dx. p. 9G. 

** Arch. Assoc. Janrn., yol- xiv. p. 3i6. ff Arc?t. Joiirn., vol. xvii. p. lOi. 
ft Arch. Joiirn., vol. xviii. p. 158. §§ Blot’s “ Nat. Hist, of Staffordsb.,” p. 403. 

III! Arch. Journ,, vol. xiii. p. 85. W Arch. Journ., vol. x. p. 63. 

Arch. Journ., vol. x. p. 73. ttt Free. Soc. Ant., 2nd fcl., vol. ii. p. 412. 

fft Froc.\8oc. Ant., 2nd S,, vol. iii. p. 129. 

Arch. Journ., vol. x. p. 248. (j||j| Arch. Journ., vol. ix. p. 302. 

ITHU Arch. Journ., vol. xviii. p, 159, . **** Froc. Soc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. ii. p. 251. 
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lDet\7een the two recesses for tlie h.aft is only -§■ inch, tliitik. This specimen 
is shorter than usual in the blade, which not iinprohubly lias heeii con- 
siclerahly worn away by use. 

A somewhat larger instrument, biit of precisely tho sumo type, found 
at Eamsbury,^^ Wilts, is engraved in the Salisbury volunio of tlie ArcJueo- 
logical Institute. The Eev. James Beck, P.S.A., has one (6i inches) of 
narrower proportions, found at Pulborough, f Sussex. I hare seen 
another from near Wallingford, Berks. 

Stukeley has engraved a somewhat simi- IBHiiiliii /h 

lar palstave found near Windsor. J iW ii l i liH iiik 

In some the bottom of the recesses, 
instead of being square, is rounded more J j| ||l 

or less like Pig. 62, and there is a pro- |||!||HH|!|\ J| |H 

jecting bead round its margin. I have . 

a narrow s]3ecimen of this Idnd 5-| inches lil W 

long and 1|- inch broad at the edge, ' 
found in the neighbourhood of Dor- ipf 

A number of palstaves of this kind m|| ||| |p l| H ■ 

were discovered in 1861 at Wilmington, §. , B ■ ■ 

Sussex, in company with socketed celts, || 1 1 | H «| | W 

fragments of two daggers, and a mould 1|| \1|| f 

for socketed celts. The whole of these. |m||| ■ \l|| ||f 

are now in the Ijewes Museum. Ilwi iiliii i™ wif 

In the hoard found near Guilsfield,|l . W 

Montgomeryshire, were some instru- V 

ments of this kind, associated with Pig, 73 .— Dordiester, ^ 

socketed celts, goiiges, swords, scab- 
bards, spear-heads, &c. Others from Stretton,^ Staffordshire (oj inches), 
and Lancashire { 0 ^ inches) are engraved, though badly, in the Arohm- 
logia. Tvro others of this character (5 inches) were found on Hangleton 
Down,"]-'!- near Brighton, and another at Q-langwnny, J J near Caernarvon. 

I have seen others found at Sutton, near Woo<lbridge, Suffolk. 

A larger example of the same type, found near Wallingford, and com- 
municated to me by Mr, H. A. Davy, is shown in Fig. 74. In this tlie 
blade is flat and without ornament. The short specimen shown in Fig. 73 
may originally have resembled this ; as such instruments must have 
been liable to break, and would then have been drawui out and sharpened 
in a curtailed condition; or if not broken w'ould become eventually 
“ stumped up ” by wear. In the British Museum and elsewhere are 
many palstaves and celts which have been worn almost to the stumj) by 
re-.sharpening. 

Nearly t hir ty palstaves, mostly, I believe, of this type, were found with 
about twelve socketed celts, like Fig. 116, and: lumps of rough metal, 
near Worthing, in 1877. The whole had been packed in an urn, of 
coarse earthenware. 

* P. 112, flg. 37. t PrcK!. Boe. Ant., E.S., vol. iv. p. 442. 

J “It. Our.” Oont., ii, pi. xevi. 

§ Suss. Arch. Coll, vol. xiv. p. 171; Arch. vol. xx. p. 192. ^ ^ ^ 

II Proc, Soc. Ant., 2iid S., vol. ii. p. 251 ; Arch. Oamk, 3rd. S., vol. x. p, 214 ; 
“ Montgom. Coll.,” vol. iii. p. 437. 

•I VoLv. p. 113. **Ibid; 

ft Suss. Arch. Coll, vol. viii, p. 268. Arch., vol, vii. p. 417. 
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Looped palstaves of the type of Fig. 74 are o(3C‘asional]y foinul in 
Ireland. One vdth a small bead nmning down tlie centre of the biado 
found in West Meatli is engi’aved in the 

One from Grenoble,! Isere, is engraved by Obantre, 

Some palstaves of much the same general character have a median 
ridge, occasionally almost amounting to a rib, running down the blade 
below the stop. One of tliis kind from Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire, is 
shown in Fig. 75. On the 'face of the recess there are some slightly 
raised ribs running* down to the stop, which are not shown in the cut. 



Pig. 74.— 'Wallingford. ^ Eig. 75.— Stanton Harcourt. i 


Two (6| inches) were found near Bolton Percy, Yorkshire, one of -which 
is in Canon GreenweU’s collection, and the other in the British Museum. 

htr. John Brent, F.S.A., has an example of nearly the same type from 
Blean, near Canterhui'y. Another from Buckland, near Dover (61 inches), 
is in the Mayer Collection at Liverpool. One from Omherslcy,! Worcester- 
shire, appears to be of the same kind. I have also a large specimen 
(6f inches) from Bottisham, Cambridge. 

In the palstave engraved as Fig, 76, the central rib down the blade is 
much more fully developed. It was found at Brassington, near Wirks- 
w'orth, Derbyshire, and is in my own collection. It is oonsidBi-ably under- 
cut at tho stop, so as to keep the handle pressed against the central 
diaphragm of metal. 

* Vol. ix. p, 84, pi, iii. 1. 


t “ Aninm,” pi. ix. 4. 


f Allioi?, p. 108, pi. ir. 3. 
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A palstave of tlie same cliaracter from Llanidan,*^ Angiosea, Iius 
fig-ured. It is said to liave been found witli another without a loop. 
Another from Boston, f Lmcolnshire, is engraved in tlio Arvhcdoifia. 
Others with the ribs very distinct were found in a hoard at "NVallington, 
Northumberland, and are in the possession of Sir Charles Trevelyan. 

I have seen others of the same general character which were found at 
Duwnton, near Salisbuiy (5f inches), and at Aston le Walls, Nortliainp- 
toushire. 

One with a narrower and more distinct midrib, found at Nynu.‘g’en, 
G-uelderland, Holland, is in the museum at Leyden. 

In Fig. 77 is shown another variety which has two beads running down 
the sides of the blade, in addition to the central rib. I bought this speoinnin 



rig’. 70.— Brassington. i Rg. 77.— Bath- ^ 


at Bath, but I do not know where it was discovered. It is much like one 
which was found on the QnantockHills,^ in Somersetshire, and is engraved 
in the Archmlorjia. The side flanges are, however, in that case more 
lozenge shaped, and project to obtuse points about half an inch above 
the stop. Two palstaves and two torques were on tliat occasion found 
hnried together, as has already been mentioned. One of the same type 
(5-|- inches) from Elsham, Lincolnshire, is in the British Museum. 

One of narrower form (6^ inches) hut of the same character, found 
with socketed celts (some of them octagonal at tho neck) at Haxey, Lin- 
colnshire, is in the collection of Canon ureenweU, F.E.S. 

* Arch. Carnb,, 3rd S., vol. xiii. p. 2S3. f ToL xix. pi. viii. p. 102. 

% Arch,, vol. xiv. p. 94. 
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1 3 iav 0 another of the same type, hut imperfect, which was found witii 
a plam hroiize bracelet, and what from the descrijitiou must have , been a 
small ribbon-like gold torque, at "Winterhay Green, near Ilminster. I 
have a smaller specimen (5 inches) from the Cambridge Fens. 

The unfinished easting for a palstave of the type Fig. 77 (5.]- inches) 
was found with four looped pmstaves, and one without a loop, and a 
spear-head like Fig. 409 at Sherford,* near Taunton, in 1879. Some of 
ihe palstaves have a raised inverted chevron below the stop-ridge by 
way of ornament. 

Palstaves of the same character, but without the loop, have already 
been described under Fig. 03. The looped type, like Fig. 77, occurs also 
in Ireland.f 

In the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of London is a heavy 
narrow looped palstave (8 inches by 2 inches) with this ornamentation, 
found in Spain. 

The central rib running doAvn the blade is in many cases connected with 
some ornament below the stop-ridge. The ornament consists usually of 
raised ribs, either straight and converg- 
mg, as on Fig. 78, or curved so as to 
form a semi-ellii)tical or shield-shaped 
loop, as on Fig. 79. 

The original of Fig. 78 was found on 
Oldbury Hill, Much Marcle, Hereford- 
shhe, and is in my own collection. I 
have a smaller example of the same tj'pe 
(5|- inches) found at Hammerton, Hun- 
tingdonshire, as well as one from the 
Cambridge Fens (6 inches). 

One (6|- inches) found at Danesfield,| 
near Bangor, has been figured. I have 
seen one found near Chelmsford (6|- 
inches) with much the same ornament. 
One (6| inches) in the Museum of the 
Society of Antiquaries, found in North- 
amptonshire, has the middle rib large, 
and the converging rihs much slighter. 
There are some which have only a slight 
central ridge on the blade, and are orna- 
mented with an indented chevton below 
the stop-ridge. I have one such from 
the Cambridge Fens, and I have seen 
one (6^- inches) which was found at 
Broomswell, near "Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

A palstave of this character 6 inches long, found near the Upper 
■Woodhouse Farm, Emighton, Eadnorshire, is en^aved in the Archmlogia 
Camh'cnsis.^ The loop, owing to a defect in casting, is filled with metal. 
Six others (6 inches long), apparently of the same character, were found 
with some rough eastings of flanged celts at Ehosnesney,|| near Wrexham. 

Two others (6 inches) were found with a chisel and a spear-head, like 

* Piing, “The Brit, and Horn, on the site of Taunton,” p. 76, pi. iii. 

t Wilde, “ Catal. Mus. 11. T. A.,” p, 381, fig. 273. 

f Arch. Cmnh., 3rd S., vol. ii. p. 130. § 4tli Ser., vol. ^4. p. 20. H Ihid., j>. 71. 
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!Fig. 407, at Broxton, OkesMre,- and are in the collection of »Sir P, de 
M. Grey Egerton, liart. 

Tlie is found upon tke continent. One from Normandy^' has heiiu 
engraved by the Abbe Ooehet. I have an oxamjile from tlie neighbour- 
hood of Abbeville. 

One from near Giessen, in the museum at Darmstadt, is figured by 
Lindenschmit.-!- 

That with the shield-shaped ornament below the stop-ridge, shown in 
Eig. 79, is in my own collection, and was found near Boss. The central 
rib runs only part of the way up the shield. In a specimen from the 



Oanihridge Fens (5|- inches) it stops short on joining the ridge forming the 
shield. 


In others it forms a heraldic pale running through the shield, as in five 
found at Waldron, j; Sussex. 

A smaller variety, in which the vertical rib docs not extend into the 
shield, is shonm in Eig. 80. This specimen was found at Honington, 
Suifolk. 

In some the shield-shaped ornament consists of merely two triangular 
depressions. A palstave of this class, rather narrow at the stop-ridge, and 
with almost triangular blade, is shown in Eig. 81. The original, which 
is of more yellow metal than ordinary, was found in the neighhonrhood of 
Ely, and is in the collection of Mr. Marshall Eisher, who has kindly 
allowed me to figure it. In one such from Downton, near Sahsbni’y, in 
the Blackmore Museum, the faces of the diaphragm between the recesses 
for the handle have raised ridges or ribs running along nearly the whole 

* “ La Seine Inf.,” jd. 14, t A, u. h, V,,” vol. i. Heft i. Taf. iv. 44. 

J Sim. Arch. Ooll.y vol. is, p. 366. 
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length, five on one face and six on the other. These are longer than in 
the Nottinghaan specimen shortly to be mentioned. 

In one found at Ilotham Carr (5f inches), Yorkshire, and now in 
Canon Greenwell’s collection, there is a bead running clown the blade 
between tlie two dopi'ossions. 

This shield-shaped ornament below the stop-ridge is well shown in a 
palstave from Bottisham Lode, Cambridge, engraved as Big. 82, Wliat 
may be called the field of the shield is on one face nearly flat ; on the 
other there are indentations on either side of the central ridge. As will 
he seen, the extremities of the cutting edge are recurved, both in tliis and 
the specimen from Eoss shown in Fig. 79. It does not, ho-wever, appear that 
the instruments wore originally cast in this form, hnt the wide segmental 
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edge, together with the recurved ends, seem to be the result of a constant 
hammering out of the blade, in order to renew or harden the edge. 
Though the hammer was thus freely used, the i\Eetstoue was omidoyed 
both to polish the sides of the blade and to perfect tbo cutting edge. 

I have a French palstave found near Abbeville, almost identical witli 
this in size and form. The shield ornament is, ho’wevor, replaced by tu'o 
triangular depressions with a rib left between them, like that on Fig. 81. 

In some specimens the ornamentation consists of a greater or less 
number of parallel ribs below the stop-ridge, as iu that from Netiloham,^ 
Lincolnshire, shown in Fig. 83. With this were found two others and 
* Arch, lourn., voL xviii. p. 160, whence this cut is reproduced. 
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a foiirtli without loop, two peculiar Koolceted celts, two sponr-l loads, and a 
ferrule, wliicli will be siilisequeiitly mentioned. They are now in tlio 
Britisli Museimi. 

A nearly .similar discovery was made in 18G0 near N'otlingliaiu,'"’ wlioro 
a paLstavo was found similarly ornamented, but also liaving’ tliroo ribs on 
tile diaphragm above the stoji-ridge. It was accompanied by sixteen 
socketed celts, four spear-heads, a tanged knife, fragments of swords, a 
ferrule, &e. 

In ]\rr. Brackstone’s collection was a palstave of the same type, found 
near UlloskelE,f York.shire, in 1849, with two socketed celts, one of them 
of the peculiar type shown in Big. 158. 

I have a palstave found near llorchostei*, Oxfordshire, of the same kind 
as Big. 83, with three ribs below tlie stop-ridge. There are also side 
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flanges at that part of the blade of the same length and character as the 
ribs in the middle of the blade, so as virtually to make five ribs. 

Canon Grreenwell has specimens of this type (64- inches) from Llandysilio, 
Denbighshire, and (6 inches) from Ubheston, Suffolk. One (6| inches) 
from Keswick, Cumberland, in the same coEection has the ribs If inches 
long. Another (6f inches) was found at Yronheulog, J Merionethshire. 

I have a very fine and perfect specimen (6f inches) from the Cambridge 
Bens, on which the three ribs stand out in high relief and converge so as 
to form a triangle below the stop-ridge something like that on Big. 78, 

* Proc, Soe. Ant., 2nd. S., vol. i. p, 332, 
t Arch. Journ., vol, viii. p. 99, and Private Plate, 
i Arch. Cainb., 4tli S., vol, viii, p..209., 
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A palstave, having a series of ribs upon tlie diaphragm as well as 
below the stop-ridge, is shown in Kg. 84. In this instance the upper 
series of ribs extends nearly to the top of the instrunient. It was probably 
thought that they assisted in mahiug the haft firm to the blade. This 
specimen, which has been much cleaned, is in the British Museum, and 
as it formed part of the late Mr. Lichfield’s collection it was probably 
found in the neighbourhood of Cambridge. 

The form of palstave, so common in France and Germany, with- 
out stop-ridge, and with the side wings hammered over so as to 
form a kind of semi-cylindrical socket, 
on either side of the blade, is rare in 
England. A specimen from the great 
find of Carlton Rode,* * * § Norfolk, is shown 
in Eig. 85. There is usually at the top 
of the blade a sort of dovetailed notch, 
which may possibly have been made of 
service in hafting the tool. It originates, 
however, in there having been two run- 
ners by which the metal was conducted 
into the mould, which when broken off 
left two projections at the top of the 
blade. These beiug hammered so as to 
round the external angles and flatten the 
ends have come over towards each other, 
and made what was a notch with parallel 
sides into one which is dovetailed. 

In this hoard were found numerous socketed celts, gouges, chisels, 
hammers, pieces of metal, &c. It seems to have been the stock in 
trade of a bronze-founder. Some other specimens from the same 
hoard will subsequently be described. 

Another palstave of the same character was found, with many soclcetecl 
celts, fragments of swords and daggers, and rough, metal, at Cumberlow,t 
noar Baldock, Herts. 

Three others were found in 1806, with two socketed celts, a fragment of 
a sword, three lumps of raw copper, and four gold armlets, on the hcacli 
near Eastbourne, :|; immediately under Beachy Head. They passed with 
the Payne Knight coUeetion into the British Museum. 

That found !* in an old wall, in Purbeck,” § with the socket do^lMe or 
divided ly a partition, m diQBGxnihBdL by Mr. PIntchins in a letter to 
Bishoj) Lyttelton in 1768, must probably have been of this kind. 

A good specimen of the same character but bent (5|- inches), as well 

* Arch., vol. xxxi. p. 494; ArcA. Jburn., vol. ii. p. 80; Arch. A.sftoc. Jour??., vol. i. 

p. 51 ; Smith’s “Coll. Ant.,” vol. i. p. 105; “ Catal. Norwich Mns.,” No. D. 

t Jo2(r?i. A)ithrop. Inst., vol. vi. p, 195. t Arch., vol. xvi. p. 363, pi. Lxviii. 

§ Arch., vol. V. p. 117. See Borlase, “ Ant. of Comw.,” pi. xx. 6. 
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as part of another, vas found at Wiclcliain Park, Croydon, tog-other -with, 
several so(ketod celts. They are now in the British Museum. 

The upper part of a palstave of this eharaotor was found with socketed 
colts, goug-es, ikc., in the Hundred of Hoo,'^' Kent. It lias been thought 
that tills was oast hollow to receive a central prong, but the cavity is pro- 
bably due to defective casting. A broken instrument of this kind was 
found with socketed celts and metal on Kenidjjack Clilf,f Cornn-all. 

Palstaves of this type, both ivitli and without loops, are nuieh more 
abundant on the Continent than in Britain. Numerous examples have 
been found in France, in lihenish Prussia, and in the Lake habitations 
of Savoy and Switzerland. 

A Danish examplois engraved by Worsaae,^ and several from Gormany§ 
by Lindenschmit. 

Iron palstaves with, and without loops, some of them closely 
approximating to the form of Fig. 8.5, but others more like the 
ordinary Italian form of palstave, with a broad chisel-like blade, 
have been found in the cemetery of Hallstatt. 11 In a specimen in 
my own collection the side flanges are ornamented with transverse 
ribs, precisely like those on some of the bronze palstaves from the 
same locality. In one instance the upper part with the flanges is 
of bronze, and the lower part of the blade of iron or steel. 

This form of instrument, with a section in the form of the letter 
H above, though easily cast, must have been extremely difficult to 
forge ; and though we can readily trace its evolution in cast 
bronze, it so ill accorded with the necessary conditions for the 
profitable working of malleable iron that it seems soon to have- 
disappeared when iron came into general use. The fact of the 
form occurring at all in iron shows that the iron instruments -were 
made in imitation of those in bronze, and not the bronze in 
imitation of tbo iron. The same observation holds good with the 
iron socketed celts, spear-heads, and swords from the same 
cemetery. 

Looped palstaves, without sufficient details being given of tkeir types, 
are recorded to have boon found in Hareivood Square, London, *(| Oxford,'**^ 
Devonshire, ff and with socketed celts, near Kidwelly, Oaermarthen. 

A loojied palstave rather like Fig. 75 is said to have been found in a 
barrow near St, AnsteU,§§ Cornwall, in 1791, but no details are given. 

Palstaves provided with a loop on either side are of rare occurrence in 
the British Islands. 

A specimen found in 1871 at Penvores,l||| near Mawgan-in-Meneage, 

* Arch. Gant., vol. xi. p. 123. f Journ. May. Inst, of Cornw., l>ro. 21. 

1 Oldsager, fig. 184. § “ Alt. u. h.. V.,” vol. i. Ileft i, Taf. iv. 

|| Von Saoken, “Das. Gviih. v. Hallst.,” Taf. vii. 

Arch. Jo-urn., vol. vi. p. 188, ** Arch. Assoc. Journ., vol. ix. p. 186. 

tt Arch, Journ., vol. xiii. p. 85. ff Arch. Assoc. Journ., vol. xii. p. 96. 

§§ Borlase, “ Nisn. Com.,” p. 188. |]1| Froc. Soe. Ant., 2nd S., vol. v. p. 398, 
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Cormral], is engraved as Fig. 86. In cliaracter it (loselv resembles that 
from Brassingtoii, Fig* 76, tlie main difference consisting in its second 
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loop. Tills specimen, with another from Cornwall and two from Ireland, 
was exhibited to the Society of Antiq^uaries in 1873, and is now in the 
British Museum. In the same collection is another, 6^- inches 
long, somewhat lighter below the stop-ridge, and having the 
central rib less fully developed on the blade. It wms found in 
Somersetshire in 1868, in mahiug the Cheddar Talley line of 
railway. Another found in 1842, near South Petherton,^ in the 
same county, is in the possession of Mr. Norris at that place. 

Another example, shown in Fig. 87 was found at West 
BucMand,! Somersetshire, and is in the collection of Mr. 
W. A. Sanford. With it were discovered a torcpie (Fig'. 468,) 
and a bracelet, (Fig. 481,) and also some charcoal and burnt 
bones, but there was no sign of any tnmulu.s. Irish speci- 
mens wiU be subsequently mentioned. 

Another two-looped instrument of a different character was 
found at Bryn Crug,J near Carnarvon, in company wvith a 
tanged knife and a pin with three holes through its flat head 
(Fig. 450). It is shown in Fig. 88, copied on a reduced 
scale from the ArcluBologieal Journal. It rosemhles a flanged 



* Arch. Journ., vol. ix. p, 387 ; vol. x. p. 247 ; vol. xxvii. p. 230. 
t Arch. J'ourn., Yol. xxxvii. p, 107. For the use of this cut I am indoMed to the 
Council of the Royal Archaeological Institute. . t Arch. Joiirii., yol. laxv. 24:6. 
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celt except in having that part of the blade which lies between the side 
loops raised to the level of the flanges. 

In France these double-looped palstaves are of rare occurrence, but I 
have seen one much, like Fig. 86 which was found in the Department of 
Haute Aricge, and is now in the Toulouse Museum. One from Tarbes'^ 
was in the Exposition des Sciences Anthropologiques, 
at Paris in 1878. Another was found at Laugoiran 
(Gironde). 

The form is much more abundant in Spain, but in 
most cases both the blade and the tang are long and 
narrow in their proportions. An engraving of one from 
Andalusia is given in the Afelicbohijical Journal , and is 
here by permission reproduced as Fig. 89. I have one 
Kite it from a mine in the Asturias. One rather broader 
from the Sierra de Baza,^ Andalusia, has also been 
figured. A broken and unfinished double-looped pal- 
stave from Oviedo, now in the British Museum, has a 
eup-shapod projection at the butt end which has been 
filled with lead, possibly in old times, but for what 
purpose it is impossible to say. An engraving of one 
much like it has been published.§ There are several 
such in the Miiseximsat Madrid, with the head of metal 
left on the castings. 

The forms of celts and palstaves treated of in 
this chapter are found also in Scotland, though 
perhaps less frequently than those of the flat and 
flanged forms described in the previous chapter. 

Many so closely resemble English specimens 
that it is needless to give representations of them, 
as a reference to the figures in the preceding pages 
will sufficiently indicate their character. 

In the Antiquarian Museum at Edinburgh Is a winged celt 4|- inches 
long much like Fig. 56, which was found on the top of a hill called Lord 
Arthur’s Cairn, in the pariah of TxLllynessle,|| Aberdeenshire. Another, 
6 inches long, with the wings somewhat curved inwards, was found at 
Kerswell,^)’ in the parish of Oarnwath, Lanarkshire. Another winged 
celt, 4 inches long, was ploughed up on the estate of Barcaldine,'^’^' Argyle- 
shire. 

In the same Museum are also winged celts (5 inches) from Birrens- 
wark, Dumfriesshire, and from the neighbourhood of Peebles, much like 
that from Eeeth (Fig. 56). 

A chisel-shaped celt, in character much like Fig. 55, but having a slight 
stop-ridge, was found in Burreldale Moss,tt Keith HaU, Aberdeenshire, 

* “Materiaux,” vol. xir. p. 192. f Vol. vi, p. 69, 369 

f Gongora y Martinez, “Ant. preh. de Andal.,” p. 110. Areh, Journ., xxto. p. 237. 

§ Arch. Joiirn., vol. xxvii. p. 230. 

II Free. Soe. Ant. Scot., vol. v. p. 30 ; Wilson’s “ Preh. Ann.,” fig. 68. 

if Arch. Assoc. Journ., vol. xvii. p. 21. Jroc. Soe, Ant. Scot., vol. vi. p. 203. 
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and has been engraved by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, to 
v^liom I am indebted for the use of Mg. 90. 

In a palstave (6f inches) from KUnotrie,-*’ Crossmichael, Earcudbright, 
the lateral flanges are continued below the stop-ridge, and there is a 
median ridge down the blade. 

In some palstaves in the British Museum, found between Balcarry and 
Kilfillan, Wigtonshire, the stop-ridges instead of being at right angles to 
the face of the blade shelve outwards. One of them is engraved as Big. 
91. The sides are hammered into V-shaped depressions forming a hind 
of f em-leaf pattern along them. 

Two of these palstaves are figured on a larger scale in the Ayr and 
Wigton Collections. ^ 

Another palstave from Windshiel, near Dunse, in the Antiquarian 
Museum at Edinburgh, has also the flanges somewhat hammered over. 
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A palstave without loop, and wliich from the engraving appears to have 
a well-marked stop-ridge and to have the side flanges much hammered 
over, is said to have b^een found near Tintot-to]!,^ in CUydesdale, Tlie 
description, however, says that it has no stop, otherwise the figure would 
almost Justify an attribution of the instrument to Southern Grermany 
rather than to Scotland. Another of much the same character, but with- 
out any stop-ridge, has been figured from Baron Clerk’s § collection as 
having been found in Scotland. 

Palstaves with a side loop have been saidjl to be common in Scotland; 

* Wilson’s “ Preh. Ann. of Scot.,” voL i. p. 38‘2, fig. 56 ; “ Gat. Ant. Mus. Ed.,” E. 
48. t Yol. ii. pp. 8 and 9. 

i Arch., vol. V. p. 113, pi. viii. ISTo. 2 ; Gougli’s ” Camden,” vol. i. p. eevi. 

§ Gordon’s ♦'Itin. Septent.,” |). 116, pi. 1. 6, 

I! Aroh. Assoc. Journ., vol. xvii. p, 21 ; Wilson, “Preh. Ann. of Soot.,” vol. i. p. 383. 
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but tliis cau luirrlly be tlie case, as in tbe Museiiin of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland there are no authenticated examples. 

One from Aitbrao,‘^‘ Lanarkshire (6f inches), like Fig. 77, has been 
figured. Wilson gives another example like Fig. 78, ])ut docjs not 
say whore it was found. The “ spade ” he gives as his Fig. 69 is in all 
probability Italian. 

A palstave rather like that from Balearry, Fig. 91, but with ti loop, is 
figured by Gordon f as having been found in Scotland. 

What may be classed as a celt with two side loops, 
or possibly as a chisel, is said to have been found 
in the year 1810 in a barrow near Pottyem’,J Fife- 
shire. It is described as very strong, and the bend 
in the upper jsart, as seen in Fig. 92, is tliought to 
be accidental. Wilson describes it as a crowbar or 
lever, but as its total length is only 7-^- inches it can 
hardly be classed among such iustruments. 

A somewhat similar tool, hut without holes in the 
side stops (7| inches), is in the Museum of the Eoyal 
Irish Aoademy.§ 

Turning now to the instruments of this class 
discovered in Ireland, I may observe that it is 
so difficult to draw the line between the flanged 
celts, tapering both ways from a central ridge, 
and those which have a slight projecting stop- 
ridge upon them, that some Irish instruments 
of the latter class have already been mentioned 
in the preceding chapter, to which the reader 
is referred for the more highly ornamented 
varieties. Other Irish types have also been in- 
cidentally cited. 

Some of the Irish palstaves much resemble 
English and Scottish types, but generally speah- 
ing there are sufficient peculiarities in their forms ]?ig. oa.-Pcttyeur. ^ 
to enable a practised observer to recognise their 
origin. For several other varieties of form, besides those men- 
tioned in the following pages, the reader is referred to Wilde’s 
Catalogue, 

Winged celts without a stop-ridge, like Fig. 53, have occa- 
sionally been found in Ireland, and one is figured by Wilde. !| I 
have one (5|- inches) from Armoy, Co, Antrim. The wude-spreading 
celt with a slight stop-ridge and segmental band upon the blade, 

* AtfcA. Assoc. Journ., vol. xvii. p. 21. f Septefl-fc.,” p. 116, pi, 1. 4. 

t Arch. Journ., vol. vi. p. 377 ; “ Cat, Mus. Arch, Inst. Ed.,” p. 27 ; Wilson, “ Preh. 
Ann. Scot,,” vol, i. p. 386. 

I “ Catal.,” p. 521, fig. 394, || “ Catal. Mus, B, I. A.,” p. 373, fig. 258. 

H 2 
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like Fig. 50, also occurs. A remarkably fine specimen from West- 
raeatli with punctured ornaments on the wings and at the lower 
margin of the band has been engraved by Wilde.* Some are 
without the segmental band. 

The type of Fig. 54 has also been found. I have a specimen 

(6 inches) from Ballinamallard, near Enniskillen. 


Palstaves without a stop-ridge, and with broad lozenge-shaped wings, 
like Pig. 66, are of rare oocurrenee. One of nearly the same tjT^jej^but 
having a low projecting ridge between the wings, is shown in Pig- 9'p 
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I have another from Armoy, Co. Antrim (6 inches), with a still slighter 
transverse ridge, which forms the upper boundary to a shield-shaped pro- 
jection on the blade, on which is a central vertical ridge with two others 
on each side less definitely marked. The base of the shield is pointed. 

A not uncommon type has a very high stop-ridge coming up to the 
level of the side wings, the blade above the stoii-ridge being somewhat 
thinner than it is below. An example is shown in Pig. 94. 

I have another from County Antrim, in which the lower jiart of the 
blade has a slight median vertical ridge. 

In a palstave in the Museum; of the Eoyal Irish Academy, f with ellip- 
tical wings, a long fusiform boss has been cast in the centre of the blade. 

* » Catal. Mus. R. I. A.,” p. 373, fig. 262. t Oj). cit., p. 373, %. 259. 
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In another instrument in the same collection the •vrholo blade is 
thickened out so as to form the stop-ndjje, as will be seen in Fig. 9o. 

In other cases the ridge of the wings is 
coiLtinued as a moidding on the face of the 
blade, so as to enclose a space below the stop- 
ridge. From tlie base of this there sometimes 
l)roceed3 a vertical rib, as seen in Fig. 96. 

Inverted chevrons by way of ornament 
lielow" the stop-ridge are not nncommon, 
sometimes witl). a vertical rib in addition. 

Such compartments are often seen on the 
winged celts, with only a slight stop-ridgo. 

Fig. 97 show's an example from Lanos- 
horongh, Co. Longford, now in the collection 
of Canon Groemvell, F.E..S. The compart- 
ment is ornamented with vortical punch 
marks. The outside of the wdngs is faceted 
after a fasliion not nnusnal in Ireland, but 
there is here a slight shoulder at the base 
of the central facet which may have assisted 
in securing the blade to the handle. On a 
specimen at Dublin there are on the other- 
wise flat sides elevated transverse ridges, which, as Sir 'W. Wilde ^ 
has pointed out, may have served “to keep tlie tying in its place.” 



Fig. 05.— Ii’eland. ^ 
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The sides of other specimens of much the same tjjJe ai^ othermse 
J^sHouk ..d ..a^eated, ^ 

fern-leaf pattern has been hammered, 
or rather punched, not unlike the carv- 
ing on one of the stones in the gueat 
chambered tumulus of New Grange. 
The shield plate has two vertical hol- 
lows worked on it. 

The side of a celt ornamented in the 

same manner is engraved by Wilde.^’ 

A small palstave, with two vertical 
gmoves in the blade, is shown in Eig- 99. 

Another form of winged celt, withn 
low stop-ridge and with a vertical rib 
passing through an inverted chevron 
on the blade, is shown in Fig. 100. 
The original is in the collection of Mr. 
Robert Day, F.S.A. 

The same style of ornament occurs 

on palstaves of other forms.f ^ 

xm. a some instances, there is in the 

cento of the stop-ridge akind of bracket on the bMe, and the side wings 
a« hamied Lr fo an to form an imperfect socket. A smpJl e:cample 



Eig. 98.— Trilliok. 



Pig. 99.— Ireland. 


Fig.m-lrelana. i Kg. lOl.-Ireland. 

H-Lo ti'Tifl is shown in Fiar. 101. I have a larger specimen (4|- inches) 
from TriUick, Co. Tyrone. VaUaneeyt engraves a palstave of tins type. 


» Catal. Mua. E. I. A.,” p. 379,%; 270. - 
+ Vol, IV. pi. 


f Yallaiicoy, vol. iv. pi. x, 7. 


LOOPED IRISH PALSTAVES. 

Otliers witli flat blades and no braetets bave tlie side flanges liainmered 
over in tlie same manner. 

A fine example, in Avbicli the conical bracket dies into tlie stop-ridge and 
side flanges, is in the Britisli Museum. 

Palstaves ^vitli a looji at the side are not of such frequent occurrence in 
Ireland as those mthout, Wilde* has engraved a specimen (6| inches) like 
Fig. 77 as well as that f which I have here shown on a larger scale as 
Fig. 102. This latter has the wings well hammered over at the base, so 
as to form a kind of socket on each aide of the blade. It diflIers, however, 
from the English and foreign specimens like Fig. 85 in having a well- 
marked shoulder or stop on the blade between the wings. 

Palstaves of nearly the same character, but without the loop, have 
already been mentioned as found both in Ireland and Scotland. Others, 


rliii 


Sl'IftSII'lf, 
miiiik'/iji • 
i*tW. Ill, I 

5?I'V|||)M|| 'i 




with loops like Fig. 108, have a bracket on the blade between the 


A remarkable form with slight side flanges and no stop-ridge, from the 
Dublin Museum, is shown in Fig. 104. It is No. 630 in Wilde’s Cata- 
logue. The sides have deep diagonal notches upon them and the upper 
part of each face is chequered, perhaps in order to assist in steadying 
the blade in its handle. 

Another noteworthy palstave, found at Miltown, Go. Dublin, is shown 
in Fig. 105. In tMs the side wings are not hammered over, and the stop is 
supported by a conical bracket. The shoulders, instead of being nearly 
square to the miebib, are inclined upwards at an angle of nearly 45°, so as to 
form receptacles in which the wedge-shaped ends of the split handle would 
be held tight against the blade. These inclined stops have been observed 
in other palstaves of different forms, and Sir W. Wilde :|: has called atten- 
tion to them in connection with a palstave much like that now under 
consideration, but without any projection or loop on the side. The most 
remarkable feature in the Miltown example is a projecting, slightly 
* P. 381, fig. 273, P. 379, fig, 266. , J “ Oatal. Mus. R. I. A.,” p. 377, fig. 263. 
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curved spike or neb placed near -the top of tke blade ratbor above th.e 
I)ositioii usually occupied by tke loop. At first sight it looks like an 
imperfect loop, but, on examination, it is evident that the casting is per- 
fect ; and, on consideration, it seems clear that this projection would serve 
cjuite as well as a loop for receiving a cord to hold the blade back upon 
its haft, while for the actual tying it would be more convenient, as the cord 
would have merely to be passed over a hook, and not to be tlueaded 
through a loop. In a somewhat similar palstave (3| inches) in the Museum 
of the Eoyal Irish Academy'^' there is also a projecting neb, but more 
semicircular in outline. I am not 
sure that it was intended for the 
same purpose. A looped palstave 
of this type, but with the bottom of 
the side socket more circular, is en- 
graved hy Vallancey.f 
Some of the socketed celts from 
the Bologna hoard have curved nebs 
on each side instead of rings. In- 
struments of the same character, 
also from Italy, have been engraved 
by De Bonstetten,:]; Schreiber,| and 
Oaylus.|] 

JDouhle-looped palstaves, with a 
loop on either side, and in character 
like Kg. 86, are almost or quite as 
rare in Ireland as in England. The 
only specimen engraved by Wilde ^ 
is in the collection of Lord Talbot 
de Malahide. It is 64 indies long, 
with the loops not quite symmetrical. 
It was supposed to he unique. I 
have, however, another specimen of 
this type (6f inches) found at Bal- 
lincollig,* * * § ** Oo. Cork, in 1854, which 
was formerly in the collection of the 
Eev, Thomas Hugo, F.S.A. It so closely resembles Eig. 86 that it is not 
woi-th while to engrave it. 

Another remarkable and indeed unique instrument, in the Museum of 
the Eoyal Irish Academy, ff is shown in Fig. 106. It is like a flat celt, 
but has grooves and stops at the side like a palstave with a transverse 
edge. Below the stops are two loops. The sides below the stops are 
ornamented with transverse lines, and on the face here shovtm there is a 
dotted kind of cartouche below the stops, and a square compartment 
chequered in lozenges above them. This latter is wanting on the other 
face, hut the corresponding cartouche below is divided into small lozenges 
alternately hatched and plain. 

* “ Catal.,” p. 433, JSTo. 641. , f Vol. iv. pi. x. 1. 

X “ Recueil d’ Antiq. Suisses,” pi. ii. 6. See Arc/i. Iottrn., vol. yi. v. 377 ; vol. 

xxl p. 100. 

§ “Dieelier. Streitkeile,” Taf. ii. 8, H “ Recueil d’Ant.,” pi. xciv. 1. 

“ Catal. Mus. R, I. A.,” p. 382, fig. 274 ; Arch. Journ., vol. ix. p. 194. 

■** Froc. Soc. Ant., vol. iii. p. 222, ' 

tt “ Catal.,” p. 52J, fig. 393; Arch. Journ., vol. viii. p. 91, pi. No. 1. 




IRISH PALSTAVES -WITH TRAKSVEUSE EDGE. 


Anotlier Irisli iiistnunGiit of nearly tlie same form, Imt vdilioat tlio 
grooves and stops at the sides, is in the Bell OoUection in tho Antitpiariun 


-Ireland. 


-Ireland. 


Museum at Edinburgh ; hut iis exact place of finding is uncertain. It is 

shown in Eig. 107, and, like 

that last described, has each of m Ik 

its faces ornamented in a dif- J|& W;! 

The palstaves with a trans- |h^ » ; 

verse edge are of more common 11^^ ’ 

the* ,North of Ireland (4 inches) ^ 

with the stops less distinct. Pig. lOS— Ireland, i Eig. lOU,— BaUymena. i 

Another Irish specimen (3 

inches) is in the British Museum. In the Museum of the Eoyal Irish 
Academy are several varying in length from 2| inches to inches. 
They are classed by Wilde J among the chisels. 

* Froc. Soc. Ant., vol. iii. p. 156. f Vol. iv. pi. x. 6. 

+ “Catal. Mug. E. I. A. ” p. S2l, %. 397. 
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In describing tlie various forms illustrated by the figures, I have 
from time to time called attention to the analogies which they 
present with other European forms, and it is hardly necessary to 
make any broad comparison of British palstaves and winged celts 
with those of other European countries. It would indeed be a 
difficult task to attempt, as in each country, if not in several dis- 
tricts in each country, the instruments of this kind are characterised 
by some local pecuHarity. 

Perhaps it will be more instructive to mention certain conti- 
nental forms which are conspicuous by their absence in Britain. 

We have not, for instance, the southern French form with a 
kind of contracted waist and broad side flanges or rounded wings 
in the middle of the blade ; nor, again, the long narrow form 
almost resembling a marrow spoon ; nor that with the almost 
circular blade, much like an ancient mirror. Nor have we the 
German form, with the Y-shaped stop-ridge, nor that in which the 
stop-ridge forms a circular collar above a blade with headings 
along the sides. Nor have we the common Italian form, with the 
blade like a long spud ; nor, again, the narrow Scandinavian form, 
which is often highly decorated. 

And yet, in comparing the instruments described in the present 
chapter with those of neighbouring countries, and especially of 
France, it will at once be remarked that, as might have been 
reasonably expected, the closest analogies are to be observed 
between some of those of England and France, while in the more 
peculiarly Scottish and Irish types the resemblances are more 
remote. It must, however, be borne in mind that there is good 
evidence in the shape of moulds and bronze-founders’ hoards, such 
as will subsequently be mentioned, to prove that these instruments 
were cast in various parts of this country ; so that, though some 
palstaves may be of foreign origin, yet, as a rule, it was the 
fashion of the objects rather than the objects tliemselves for Avhich 
the inhabitants of Britain were indebted to foreign intercourse. 
Even in the area now embraced by France there does not ajjpear 
to have been any single centre of manufacture, but, taken as a 
group, the palstaves of the South, the North, and the North-west 
of France present some distinguishing characteristics. The same 
is the case with the socketed celts of that country, the English 
representatives of which will be discussed in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SOCKETED CELTS. 

The class of celts cast in such a manner as to have a socket for 
receiving the haft is numerously represented in the British Isles. 
In this form of instrument the haft was actually imbedded in the 
blade, whereas in the case of the fiat and flanged celts, and of the 
so-called palstaves, the blade was imbedded in the handle, so that 
the terms, “ the recipient ” and “ the received,” originally given 
to the two classes by Dr. Stukeley, are founded on a well-marked 
distinction, and are worthy of being rescued from oblivion. 

That the recipient class is of later introduction than the received 
is evident from several eonsideration.s. In the first place, a flat 
blade not only approaches most nearly in form to the stone 
hatchets or celts which it was destined to supersede, but it also 
requires much less skill in casting than the blade provided with a 
socket. For casting the flat celts there was, indeed, no need of a 
mould formed of two pieces ; a simple recess of the proper form 
cut in a stone, or formed in loam, being suflicient to give the shape 
to a flat blade of metal, which could be afterwards wrought into 
the finished form by hammering. And secondly, as will subse- 
quently be seen, a gradual development can be traced from the flat 
celt, through those with flanges and wings, to the palstave form, 
■with the wings hammered over so as to constitute two semi-cir- 
cular sockets, one on each side of the blade ; while on certain of the 
socketed celts flanges precisely similar to those of the palstaves have 
been cast by way of ornament on the sides, and what was thus 
originally a necessity in construction has survived as a superfluous 
decoration. There is at least one instance known of the inter- 
mediate form between a palstave with pocket-like recesses on 
each side of a central plate and a celt with a single socket. In 
the museum at Trent* there is an instrument in which the socket 

* ** Materiaux,” vol. iii. p. 395. 
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is divided tlirongliout its entire lengtli into two coinpartmeiits 
■vvitli a plate between, and, as Professor Strobel says, resembling a 
palstave witb the wings on each side united so as to form a 
socket on each side. The evolution of the one type from the 
other is thus doubly apparent, and it is not a little remarkable that 
though palstaves with the wings bent over are, as has already been 
stated, of rare occurrence in the British Islands, yet socketed celts, 
having on their faces the curved wings in a more or less rudimentary 
condition, are by no means unfrequently found. The inference 
which may be drawn from this circumstance is that the discovery 
of the method of casting socketed celts was not made in Britain but 
in some other country, where the palstaves with the converging 
wings -were abundant and in general use, and that the first socketed 
celts employed in this country,' or those which served as patterns 
for the native bronze-fonnders, were imported from abroad. 

Although socketed celts, with distinct curved wings upon their 
faces, are probably the earliest of their class, yet it is impossible to 
say to how late a period the curved lines, which eventually became 
the representatives of the wings, may not have come down. This 
form of ornamentation was certainly in use at the same time as 
other forms, as we know from the hoards in wdiich socketed celts 
of different patterns have been found together. As has already 
been recorded, the socketed form has also been frequently found 
associated with palstaves, especially with those of the loojDed 
variety. 

The form of the tapering socket varies considerably, the section 
being in some instances round or oval, and in other cases present- 
ing every variety of form between these and the square or rect- 
angular. There is usually some form of moulding or beading 
round the mouth of the celt, below which the body before expand- 
ing to form the edge is usually roimd, oval, square, rectangular, 
or more or less regularly hexagonal or octagonal. The decora- 
tions generally consist of lines, pellets, and circles, cast in relief 
upon the faces, and much more rarely on the sides. Not unfre- 
quently there is no attempt at decoration beyond the moulding at 
the top. The socketed celts are, almost without exception, devoid 
of ornaments produced by punches or hammer marks, such as are 
so common on the solid celts and palstaves. This may be due to 
their being more liable to injury from blows owing to the thinness 
of the metal and to their being hollow. They are nearly always 
provided with a loop at one side, though some few have been 
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oust witJiout loops. These are usually of small size, and were 
probably used as chisels rather than as hatchets. A very few have 
a loop on each side. 

The types are so various that it is hard to ma-ke any proper 
classification of them. I shall, therefore, take them to a certain 
extent at hazard, keeping those, however, together which most nearly 
approximate to each other. I begin with a specimen showing in a 
very complete manner the raised wings already mentioned. 

This instrument formed part of a hoard of colts and fragments of metal 
found at High Roding, Essex, and 
now in the British Museum, and is 
represented in Fig. 110. With it 
was one with two raised pellets 
beneath the moulding round the 
month, and one with thi*ee longi- 
tudinal ribs. The others were 
plain. 

Another (4 inches), with a treble 
moulding at the top, from Water- 
ingbury, Kent, was in the Douce 
and Meyrick OoUections, and is 
now also in the British Museum. 

I have a G-erman celt of this 
type, hut without the peEets, 
found in Thuringia. Others are 
engraved by Lindenschmit,'*‘ Mon- 
telins,f and Chantre.f I have a 
good example from Lutz (Eure 
etLoir). 

On many French celts the wings 
are shown by depressed lines or 
grooves on the faces. I have spe- 
cimens from a hoard found at 
Dreuil, near Amiens, and from 
Lusancy, near Eheims. Others 
with the curved lines more or less 
distinct have been found in va- 
rious parts of France. 

There is an example from MauHn in the Museum at Namur, and a 
Dutch example is in the Museum at Assen. 

In Fig. 1 1 1 is shown a larger celt in my own collection, found in the 
neighbourhood of Dorchester, Oxon. The wing ornament no longer con- 
sists of a solid plate, but the outlines of the wings of the palstave are 
shown by two bold projecting beads which extend over the sides of the 
celt as well as the faces. The socket is circular at the mouth, but the 
neck of the instrument below the moulding is subquadrate in section. In 
the socket are two small projecting longitudma]. ribs, probably intended 

1 * “ Alt. u, h. V.," vol, i. Heft ii. Taf. ii. 5. . 

t “ Cong, preh.,” Bologna vol. p. 293. ■ % Age dn Br.,” pile. i. p. 59. 
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to aid in steadying the haft. Siicb. projections aie not veiy uncommon, 

and are sometimes more than two in number. 

A celt ornamented in a similar manner, but with two raised bands near 
the mouth, was found wiiih several other socketed celts and some pal- 
staves with the wings bent over at Oumberlow,* * * § ‘ near Baldock, Herts. 
Some of these are in the British Museum. 

Another with two small pellets between the curved lines was found 
in a hoard at Beddington,! Surrey, 

Big. 112 represents another celt of much the same character, but with a 
bolder moulding at top, and a slight projecting head all round the instru- 
ment Just below the two curved lines representing tlie palstave wings, 
which on these celts have Just the appearance of heraldic “'flanches.” 

On the face not shown there is 
a triangular projection at the 
top like a “pile in chief” be- 
tween the flanches. Inside the 
socket there are two longitudinal 
projections as in the last. The 
original of this figure, which has 
been broken and repaired with 
the edge of another celt, is in 
the Blackmore Museum at Salis- 
bury, and was probably found 
in wilts. 

In the British Museum is an 
example of this type (4 inches) 
which has on one face only a 
pellet in the upper part of the 
compartment between the two 
“flanches.” It was found at 
Hounslow. 

Another (4 inches) from the 
Heathery Burn Cave, Durham, is 
now in the collection of Canon 
GreenweU, B.B.S. I have one 
with the pattern less distinct from 
a hoard found in the Barking 
Marshes, Essex, in IS 62, A celt 
much of the same pattern, hut 
without the transverse line below the flanclies, was found on Blumpton 
Plain, J: near Lewes. 

The same type occurs in Prance. I have examples from a hoard found 
at Dreuil, near Amiens. The same ornament is often seen on Hungarian 
celts, though usually without the lower hand. 

In Pig’. 113 is shown one of the celts from the hoard discovered in the 
Isle of Harty,§ Kent, to which I shall have to make frequent refei’ence. 
Besides eight more or less perfect unornamented socketed celts, various 

* Journ. Anthvop. Inst., vol. vi. p. 195, 

t Surrey Arch. Soc. CoU.,” vol. vi, ; Anderson’s “ Croj’-don Preh. and Rom.,” p. 11, 
pi. ii. 1. 

: J 8im. Arch, vol. ii. p. 268, %..8. ^ 

§ Proc. Soc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. v. p. 408 ; “Cong. Pr4h.” Stockholm %'ol., ]874,p. 444. 



liarnmGrvS, tools, and moulds, five celts of tliis type -were fonnd. Altliougli 
so closely resembling each other that they were probably cast in tlio sume 
mould, in fact in that which was found at the same time, there is a con- 
siderable dift’erence observable among tliem, especially in the npp<a’ }iart 
aliove the loop. In the one shown in the figure there are three distinct, 
beaded mouldings above the loop, and above these again is a plain, some- 
what expanding tube. In one of the others, however, there are only the 
two lowest of the beaded mouldings, and the upxoer half -inch of the celt 
first mentioned is absolutely wanting. The three others show very little 
of the plain part above the upi)er moulding. As will subsequouity be 
ex|)lained, the variation in length ajipears to be connected witli the 
method of casting, and to have arisen from a greater part of the moidd 
having been “stopped off” in 
one case than another. It will 
be noticed that the “flanches” 
on these celts are placed below 
the loop and not close under the 
caj)-moulding. The heads wMch 
form them are continued across 
the sides. Eunning part of the 
way down inside the socket are 
two longitudinal ridges which are 
in the same line as the runners 
by which the metal found its way 
into the mould. The vertical 
ridge above the to jimost moulding 
shows where there is a channel in 
the mould for the metal to pass 
by. If the celts had been skil- 
fully cast so that their top was 
level with the upper moulding, 
no traces of this would have been 
visible. 

In Fig. 114 is shown one of 
the plain socketed celts from the 
same hoard. The mould in which 
it was cast was found at the same 
time, as well as the half of a 
mould for one of smaller size. Kg. 114 .— Harty. i Eig. IIS.— Dorchester, Uxon* 
The five other plain celts from 

the same hoard were all rather less than the one which is figured, and 
appear to have been cast in three different moulds, as the beading 
round the top varies in character, and in some is double and not single. 
The two xJi’ojections within the socket are in these but short, though 
strongly marlced. 

In the British Museum is a celt of this kind, 4 inches long, found at 
Newton, Cambridgeshire, which on its left face, as seen with the looj) 
towai’ds the spectator, has a small projecting boss 1^ inch below the top. 

Five socketed celts of this plain character (2'^ inches to Sf inches) were 
found together at Lodge Hill, Waddesdon, Bucks, in 1855, and were 
lithographed on a private plate by Mr. Edward Stone. ^ 

The outline and general character of the oelt shown in Fig. 115 may be 
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taken as representative of one of the most common forms of English 
socketed celt, Tliis particulaT specimen difl’ers, however, fro.m the ordi- 
nary form in having a ridge or ill-defined rib on each face which adds 
materially to the weight and somewhat to the strength of the instru- 
ment, It was found near Dorchester, Oxon. 

A nearly similar celt found in Mecklenburg has been figured by Liseh.'^-‘ 

A larger celt of the same general character, found with a lioiird 
of bronze objects in Reach Fen, Burwell Fen, Cambridge, is shown 
in Fig. 1 1 (i. This may also be regarded as a characteristic specimen 

of the socketed celts usually 
found in England, though the 
second moulding is often ab- 
sent, and there is a consi- 
derable range in size and in 
the proportion of the width 
to the length. No doubt 
much of this range is due to 
some instruments having been 
more shortened by use and 
wear than others. The edge 
of a bronze tool must have 
been constantly liable to be- 
come blunted, jagged, or bent, 
and when thus injured was 
doubtless, to some extent, re- 
stored to its original shape 
by being hammered out, and 
then re-ground and sharpened. 
The repetition of this process 
would, in the course of time, 
materially diminish the. length of the blade, until eventually it 
would be worn out, or the solid part be broken away from the 
socketed portion. 

Celt's of this general character, plain with the excej)tioii of a single or 
clouhle beading at the top, occur of various sizes, and have been found in 
considerable numbers. In my own collection are si)eeimens (3 inches) 
from "Westwiek Row, near Crorhamhury, .Herts, found with lumps of 
rough metal ; from BurweH Fen, Cambridge (3| inches), found also with 
mettil, a spear-head like Fig. 381 and a hollow ring ; from Bottisham, 
Cambridge (3 inches), and other places. 

In the Reach Fen hoard, already mentioned were some other celts of 

* « Pfahibauten, in M.,” 1805, p. 78, 
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this typo. They were associated with gouges, chisels, knives, hanmicr.s, 
and other articles, and also with two socketed celts, one like Kig. Idl, and 
two like Fig. 121, as well as with two of the type shown in’ Fig. 117, 
with a snudi head at some little distance below the principal nicndding 
round tJio moutli. One of them has a slightly proj ecting rib running 
down each corner of the blade, a peculiarity I have noticed in other speci- 
mens. The socket is round rather than square. 

I have other examples of this t3q)G from a hoard of about sixty colts 
found on the Manor Farm, Wjunington, Bedfordshire (S^- inches) ; from 
BurwellFen, Ciarnhi’idge (4 inches) 5 and from the lioarcl found at Carltcni 
Eode, Norfolk (4 inches). This last has the slightly projoding bt.*ads 
down the angles. 

Socketed celts partaldng of the character of the three tj^qios last described, 
and from 2 inches to 4 inches in length, aro of common occurrenco in 
England. Some with both the single and double monldings were found 
in company with others having vortical beads on the fiic;e like hTg. 124, 
and a part of a Bronze blade at West Halton,-*'Lin(;olns]Lire. I have seen 
others both with the single and double moulding which were found with 
some of the ribbed and octagonal varieties, a socketed knife, parts of a 
swoi’d and of a gouge, and lumps of metal, at Martlesham, Suffolk. 
These are in the possession of Captain Brooke, of Ufford Hall, 
near Woodbridge. Another, apparently with the double moulding, 
was found with others (some of a different type), seven spear-heads, and 
portions of a sword, near Bilton,f Yorkshire. Those are now in the 
Bateman Collection. Another with the single moulding was found near 
Windsor.^ Others with the double moulding, to the number of forty, were 
found with twenty swords and sixteen spear-heads of different jaitterns, 
about the year 1726, near Alnwick Ca.stlo,§ Northumberland. Some also 
occiuTed in the deposit of nearly a hundred celts which was found with a 
quantity of cinders and lumps of rough metal on Earsley Common, || about 
12 miles N.'W. of York, in the year 1735. A socketed celt with tlio single 
moulding was found with spear-heads, part of a dagger, and some small 
whetstones, near Little Wenlock,^' Sliropshire. Four socketed celts of this 
class with tlie double moulding wore found, with a socketed gouge and 
about 30 pounds weight of copper in lumps, at Sittingbonrne,"^*'^ Kent, in 
1828. They are, I believe, now in tlie Dover Mnseiun. One (4| inches), 
obtained at Houiton,ff Devonshire, lias a treble moulding at the top, that 
in the middle being larger than the other two. The socket is square. 

A plain socketed celt, 2:} inches long, was found in digging gravel 
near Caisar’s Camp,:{;{ Cooinbe Wood, Surrey. It is now in the Museum 
of the Society of Antiquaries. In the collection of Messrs, hlortimer, at 
Eimher, is a celt with the double moulding (3 inches long), found at 
Erodingham, near Driffield, which has four small ribs, one in the centre 
of each side running down the socket. Another, with the double moulding 
(4 inches), and with a nearly round mouth to the socket, wa,s found at Tun 

* Arch. Jmtrn., vol. x. 'p. 69. 

t A7-ch. Assoc. Jotmi,, vol. v. ji. 349 ; Bateman, Catal. M. 60, p. 76. 

t Stukcley, “ It. Gur.,” pi. xevi. 2nd. § Arch., vox. v. p. U3. 

II Arch., vol. V. p. 114. 

H Uartehornc’s “ Salopia Antiqua,” 1841, p. 96, No, 9. 

Smith’s “ Coll. Ant.,” vol. i. p. 101. 

tt Engraved in Arch. Journ,, vol. xxvi. p. 343. 

J j Troc. 80c. Ani., vol. i. p. 67 ; 2nd S., vol. i. p. 83. 
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Hill, near Devizes, and is in tlie Blackmore Museum, v^liere is also one 
found near Batli (3|- inches) vriidi the mouldings more uniform in size. 

A sooireted celt without any moulding at the top, ^yhich is hollowed and 
slopes aAvay from the side on which is the loop, is said to have l)een found 
in a tumulus near the King Barrow on Btowhorough Heath,'" near 
Wareham, Dorset. 

Socketed celts of tliis character occur throughout the whole of France, 
but are most abundant in the northern parts. They are of rare occur- 
rence in Germany. 

The same form is found among the Lake habitations of Switzerland. 
Dr. Gross has specimens from Auvernicr and Moerigcn,t which closely 
resemble English examples. 

A celt of the same general character as Fig. 114, but of peculiar form, 
narrowing to a central waist, is shown in Fig. 118. The original was 

found at Canterbury, and was 
kindly presented to me by Mr. 
John Brent, F.S.A. 

Broad socketed celts nearly 
circular or but slightly oval at 
the neck, and closely resembling 
the common Irish type (Fig. 167) 
in form and character, are occa- 
sionally found in England. That 
shown in Fig. 119 is stated to 
have been discovered at the 
Castle Hill, XJsk, Monmouth- 
shire. 

I have seen another (3|' 
inches) in the collection of Mr. 
B. Fitch, F.S.A., which was 
found at Hanworth, near Holt, 
Norfolk. 

Among those found at Guils- 
field,| Montgomeryshire, was 
Pig. Ciuitei-biii'y. i Fig. 119 .— Usk. 0116 of somewhat the same cha- 

racter, but having a double 
moulding at the top. Another, § with a nearly square socket, has above 
a double m,oulding, a cable moulding round the mouth, lilce that on 
Fig. 172. In the same hoard wore looped palstaves, gouges, spears, 
swords, scabbards, &c. 

Another, that, to judge from a bad engraving, had no m oulding at 
the to]), which was oval, is said to have been found under a suppos(id 
Druid’s alt ar near KevenHirrYynidd,!! on the borders of Brecknockshiro. 

Another variety, with a nearly square socket and long narrow 
blade is shown in Fig. 120, the original of which ivas found at 
Alfristun, Sussex. The loop is imperfect, owing to defective cast- 

* ‘grhe Barrow Diggers,” p. 74. 

t Gmss, ” Deux Stations, (fee.,” pi, i. Ir5, 18. 

t Arfh. Camh., 3rd S., vol. x. p. 214, No. 4 ; “Montg, Coll.,” vol. iii. p. -137. 

§ Arch. Camh., ithi mp. No. 3. |j Arch,, vol. iv. p. 24, pJ. i. 6. 



ing. The Bocket is very deep, aiid extends to within nn inch of 
the edge. Instruments of this type arc 2 '>rmeipally, if not solely, 
found in our southern counties. The type is indeed Ganlish 
rather til, -m British, and is very abundant in the north-western 
part of France. It appears probable that not only was the type 
originally introduced into this country from France, hut tliat there 
was a regular export of such celts to Britain. For I liavc in my 
collection a celt of this type, 4|- inches loiig, that was found midor 
the pel)hlo beach at Portland, and in 'which 
the core over Avhieli it was cast still fills the 
socket, the clay having by the heat of the 
metal been converted into a brick-liko teuva- 
cotta. It could, therefore, never have been 
in use, as no haft could have been inserted. 

It is waterworn and corroded by the action 
of the sea, the loop having been almost eaten 
aiul worn away, so that it is impossible to 
say whether the surface and edge were left 
as they came from the mould. In the large 
hoard, however, of bronze celts of this type 
which was found at Moussaye, near Plende- 
Jugon, in the Cotes du Nord, the bulk were 
left in this condition, and with the burnt 
clay cores still in the sockets. 

I have another celt of the same size and 
form, as that from the Portland beach, which, 
was found near Wareham, Dorset, and aj)- 
pears to have been in use. 

T-wo found with, many otliors in the New 
Forest*' (3 and 5 inches long) are engraved in 
tlie Archteologin-. The larger has a rih 3 inches 
long running down the face and terminating in 
an annulet. 

Others of the same type have heen found at 
near the church at Brighton, f Sus 

Among the celts found at Karn Bre, Cornwall, in 1744, were some of 
this character, hut expanding more at the cutting edge. Others wore 
more like Fig. 124, though longer in proportion. With them are said to 
.have boon found several Roman coins, some as late as the tim^ of 
Constantins Chlorus. Others (5 inches long) seem to have formed part 

* Arch., voL v. p. 114, pi. -viii. 9, 10 ; Gough’s “ Camden,” vol. i. p. cevi. 
t timx. Arch. Coll., vol. ii. p. 268, flg, 7. 

, j Ibid,., fig, 12, 



of the hoard found at Mawgan,*’' Cornwall, in which there was also 
a fine rapier. Another, from Bath,f is in the Duke of Northumberland’s 
museum at Alnwick. Another has been cited from Cornwall. J 

Celts of this form are of rare oeeurreuce in the North of England, 
but one, said to have been disinterred with E,oman remains at Ciiester- 
le-Streot, § Durham, is in the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Celts like Eig, 120 are of very frequent occurrence in Northern France; 
large hoard.s, consisting almost entirely of this tjqie, have been found. 
A deposit of sixty was discovei’ed near Lamballe |j (Cotes du Nord), and 
one of more than two hundred at Moussaye, near Plenee-Jugon, in the 
same department. Most of the 
celts in both these hoards had 
never been used, and in a large 
number the core of burnt clay was 
still in the socket. A hoard of 
about fifty is said to have been 
found near Bevay,^ Belgium. 

Plain socketed celts nearly square 
at the mouth have occasionally 
been found in Germany. One from 
Pomerania is much like Fig. 120 
in outline. 

The form of narrow celt, which I 
regard as of Gaulish derivation, is 
. not nearly so elegant as that of a 
more purely English type of which 
an example is shown in Fig. 121. 
The original was found in the Cam- 
bridge Fens, and is in my own col- 
lection. Within the socket on the 
centre of each side is a raised nar- 
row rib running down 2 inches 
from the mouth, or to within f inch 
of the bottom of the socket. 

The type is rare ; but a specimen 
(5 inches) of nearly the same form as 
the figure was found, with palstaves, 
sickles, &c., near Taunton, Somei’- 
set.ff There is also a resemblance 
to the Barrington celt, Fig. 14S. 

I have already mentioned a celt with a moulded top, which, on one of 
its faces, is ornamented with a Small projecting boss. In Fig. 122 
is shown an example with two pellets beneath the upper moulding. It 
was found with others at High Eoding, Es.sex, and is now in the British 
Museum. Another with three such knobs on each face, placed near the 

* Arch,, vol. xvii. p. 337. ^ Arch, Journ., vol. xvii. p. I'l. 

f Arch. Assoo. vol. vii. p. 172. § Arch. Joitru., voi. xvii. p. 75. 

II “ Materiaux,” vol. i. p. 639. 

■Sr Lmdenschmit, “Alt. u. h. Vorz.,” vol. i. Heft ii. Taf. ii. 4. 

“ Zeitscli. fiir Eth.,” vol. vii. Taf. ix. 2. 

ft Arch. Journ., vol. xxxvii. p. 94. Pring, “ Brit, and Eom. on Site of Tamiton,” 
pL I 1. 






WITH VEHTICAL KIBS ON THE FACES. 


top of tlio iii,struni(3Tit, is sliowu in Pig, 123. The original is in the 
British ]\Ius(iiiin, a,n(l was foiinil at Chrishall/-' Essex, where also severa'i 
plain celts with, single or double mouldings at the top, some spoar-h<.nids, 
and a portion of a socketed knife were dug up. 

A largo brass coin of Hadrian, much defaced, is said to have botai 
found, at the same time. As in other instances, the evidence cm tins 
point is unsatisfactory, and if it could bo sifted, would prol)ably curry 
the case no farther than to pi'ovo that the lionian coins and the bronze 
celts were found near the same spot, and possibly by the same man, on 
the same day. In illustration of this eoliectioii of objects of different 
dates, I may mention that I lately purchased a fifteenth-century Jr-ton 
as having been found with Merovingian gold ornaments. 


Fig. lai.— lleacL Fen. 


-Crisliall, 


Fig. 125.— Biuaiiigton. i 


Some of the Breton celts, in form like Fig. 120, have two or three 
knobs on a level with the loop. 

Another and common kind of ornament on the faces of socketed 
celts consists of vertical lines, or ribs, extending from the moulding 
round the mouth some distance down the foces of the blade. They 
vary in number, but are rarely less than three. In some instances 
the ribs are so slight as to be almost imperceptible, a circumstance 
■which suggests the probability of celts in actual use having served 
as the models or patterns from which the moulds for easting others 
Avere m.ade, as in each successive moulding and casting any promi- 
nences such as these ribs would be reduced or softened down. On any 
* ISToviUe’s ” Sepulchre Exposita,” p. ,3. 
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otlier supposition it is difficult to conceive how an ornamentation 
so indistinct as almost to escape observation could have originated. 
There are some celts which on one face are quite smooth and plain, 
while on the other some traces of the ribs may just be detected. 
The same is the case with some of the celts which have the slightest 
possi1)le traces of the “ flanches,” such as seen on Tig. 111. The 
smearing of metal moulds with clay, to prevent the adhesion of 
the castings, would tend to obliterate such ornaments. 

A celt with the vertical ribs from, the hoard of Eeach Pen, Cambridge, 
is shown in Fig. 124. There are slight i^rojecting head.s running down 
the aTiglcs. The three rihs die into the face of the blade. Another of 
nearly the same type, hut with coarse ribs somewhat curved, is shown in 
Fig. 125. It has not the heads at the angles. This sjaecimen was found 
in company with a celt like Fig. 116, and with a gouge like Fig. 204, at 
Barrington, Cambridge,! and is in my own collection. 

Celts of wider proportions, and having the three ribs farther apart, 
have been frequently found in the Northern English counties. I have 
one (3-1 inches) from Middleton, on the Yorkshire Wolds, which wa.9 
given me by Mr. H. S. Harland; and Canon Grreenwell, F.E.S., has 
several from Yorkshire. The celt which was found near Tadcaster,’"' in 
that county, and which has been so often cited, from the fact of its having 
a large bronze ring passing through the loop, on which is a jet bead, 
is also of this tjrpe. There can he little donht that the ring and head, 
which not improbably were found at the same time as the celt, were 
attached to it subsequently by the finder, in the manner in which they 
may now be seen in the British Museum. A celt with three ribs, from 
the hoard found at Westow,t in the North Elding, has been figured, as 
has been one from Cuerdale,| near, Preston, Lancashire, and one (41 
inches) from Eockbomm Dpwn,§ Wilts, now in the British Museum. 
One (3;| inches long) was found near Hull,l| in Yorkshire; and five others 
at Winmarley,^ near Giarstang, Lancashire, together with two spears, 
one of tiiem having crescent-shaped openings in the blade (Fig. 419). 

Another was found, with other bronze objects, at Stanhope, Durham. 

The celts found with spear-heads and discs near Newark, and now 
in Canon Greeuw ell’s collection, are of this type, but of difi'ereut sizes. 
That found at Caiinpjf near Shaftesbury, with, it is said, a huuiau skeleton 
and two ancient British silver coins, had tlireo ribs on it,s face. 

Several others were found in the hoard at ’W'e.st Halton, Lincoln- 
shire, already mentioned. Others were discovered in company with a 
looped palstave, some spear-heads, ferrules, frag]nents of swords, and a 
tanged knife, near Nottingham, §§ in 1860. Seven or eight such c(dts, 
and the half of a bronze mould in which to cast them, wore found witii a 
socketed knife, sj) ear-heads, and numerous otlier objects, in the Heathery 

* voL xvi. p. 362, pi. liv. ; vol. iv. p. 6. 

t A7-oh. Assoc. Joiirn., vol. xx. p. 107, pi. vii. 6 ; see also vol. iiii. p. 5S. 

Op. elt., vol. viii. p. 332, pi. xxxvii. 1 ; Froe. tioc, AiH., vol. ii. p. 304. 

§ “Hoko Ferales,” pi. v. 7. (| Arch, Assoc. Jouni., vol, ix. p. ISO. 

If Op. cit., vol. XV. p. 235. * * * § ** Arch. AiUana, vol. i. ]>. 13, pi ii. 8. 

tt Bvans’ Aiic. Brit. Coins,” p. 102. A^'ch. Jouni., vol. x. ^jp. 00, 70. 

Froc. Soe. Ant., 2nd S., vol. i. p. 332. 
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l)Uri) Clive, near Slanliopo, Durliani, of ■whielr rurtkor nunilkni will 
suksoixuoiitly ko made. Many liave also keen found in Yorksluro and 
Nor tk iimk erland . 

Tlio tyx>B is not confined to tlie Northern Counties, for s])ociinens 
occurred in tlic great find at Carlton Rodfi,f near Attlckorougdi, Norfolk. 
I ]iay(' seen another, 4 inches long, which was found with" many other 
soi'keted celts and otlier articles at Martleshain, Suffolk, in tho" hoard 
already mentioned (xi. 113). I have one (3| inches) from Llandysilio, 
Donkig’hsliire. Another, Avith traces of the three ribs, was found at Pul- 
koroug’h,:]: Sussex. This specimen is in outline more like Pig-. 130. A 
socketed colt of this kind (5 inches long), Avith three parallel ribs on the flat 
surface, A\uas found near Ijauuceston,§ Cornwall. 

Some long celts of the same kind were found 
at Karn Erti, in the same county, as abeady 
mentioned. 

In some celts Avitli the throe ribs on their 
faces, found in "^Yales, the moulding at the tox) 
is large and heavy, and forms a sort of cornice 
round the celt, the uxai^^t surface of which is 
flat. That engraved as Fig. 12G Avas found at 
Mynydd-y-GrIas, near Hensol, Glamoi'ganshire, 
and is noAv in the British Museum. In the 
same collection is another of much the same 
character, but of ruder fabric, 4|- inches long, 

Avith a square socket, found in 1849 Avith others 
similar, in making the South "Wales Kail way, 
in Great Wood, II St. Fagan’s, Glamorganshire, 

The loox) is badly cast, being filled up Avilh 
metal. 

Canon Greenwell has a celt of tliis tAqio (4 
inches), found at Llandysilio, Denbighshire, 
witli tAVO others having three somewhat con- 
Au^rging ribs (3A inches and 31 inches), a socketed 
knife, and xiart of a sxieai'-head. 

Two others (oj- indies and 4f inches) Avore 
found Avitli jiart of a looped pialstave *{! and a 
Avaste piece from a casting, and iumiAS of metal, 
on Kenidjack Clifl:, Cornwall. A.n other (4 
inches) from CoriiAvall is in the British Mn- 
seum. One from Sedgomoor, Somersetshire, is las.-Mynyad-y-Gias. i 

in the Taunton Musemn. 

Tlie three-ribhed type occurs occasionally in Franco. Examxfles are in 
the Museums of Amiens, Toulouse, Clermont Forrand, Poitiers, and other 
toAvns. Three vertical ribs are of common oeeurroneo on celts from Hun- 
gary and Styria, 

In some rare examxfles the three ribs converge as they go down the 
blade. One such is shoAAm in Fig. 127. The original is in the xAossession 
of Sir A. A. Hood, Bart., and AAms found Avith twenty-seven other socketed 


* iW. Soc. Aid., 2nd S., A’ol. ii. p. 132. 

I jS’iim. Arch. Coll., vol, ix. p. 118, fig. 7. 

II “ Hoi'aj Perales,” pi. v. C. 



t Arch. Assoc. Joum., vol. i. p. S9. 

§ Froc. Soe. Ant., 2n.d S., vol, ii. p. 31. 
If Fotmi. May. Inst, Corn., No. 20(5. 
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celts, some of oval and some of scjtiare section, two palstaves, two goiii^es, 
two daggers, twelve spear-lieads, and iininerous fragments of celts and 
leaf-sliajied swords, as well as roirgli metal and tlie refuse jots from cast- 
ings. Th .0 whole lay together about two feet below the surface at "Wick 
Park,'^ Stogursey, Somerset. 

in other rare instances there is a tratisverse bead running across the 
blade below the tlrree vertical ribs. The colt shown in Fig. 128 was found 
near Guildford, Smuey, and is in the eolh'ction of Stir. R. Fitch, If.S.A. 

On other celts the vortical ribs are more or loss than three in number. 



A specimen with four ribs, also in Mr. Fitch’s collection, is engraved as 
Fig. 129. It was found at Frettenham, Norfolk. 

Others with four ribs occurred in the find at "West llalttm,! Lincoln- 
shire, ah’oady mentioned. One was also found at the Castle lliU,^ 
Worcester, and another at Bronst in Andreas, ^ Isle of Man. Fxamples 
wutli tliroe and four ribs from Kii’k-patrick a.nd Ivirk-bride, Isle of ]\lau, 
are in the collection of Mr. J. E. Wallace of Distiugton, Wliitehavc'n. 

One (4^ inches) with five ribs was found in the hoard at M'uj'tlesliam, 
Suffolk, also already mentioned. 

One (3-|- inches) with six small vertical ribs on the faces, foTind at 
Pownton, near Salisbury, is in tho Blackmore Museum. In u celt with 
* Froa. Soc. AjiA, 2nd S., vol, v. p. 427, pi. i. 3. f A}r/i. Junrn., vol. x. p. G9. 
t Allies, Wore.,” p; 18, pi. i. 1, ■ § “ 1st Hep. Arch. Connri. I. of SI.,” pi. iv. 1. 
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sqiifn'o scK'kot fi'om tlie Curlton Eode find there are tracios of six ril)S on 
<aiG of tile faeos only. This specimen, in my own colloction, is in ^'ood. 
condition, and the prohability is in favour of this almost complete oblite- 
ration of the pattern being due to a succession of moulds having been 
formed, each, rather more indistinct than the one before it, in which the 
model that served for tho mould was east. 

(dolts closely resembling Eig. 129 are in the museums at Nantes and 
Narbonne."' 

As an instance of a celt having only two of these vertical ribs upon it, 
1 may mention a large one in my own collection (dii* indies) foniid in tho 



Pig, IJO.-Ely. i Eiff. I3L~Ganlon. i 


Isle of Portland. Tlie month of the socket is oval, hat the external faces 
arc flat, the sides being, rounded- The ribs run about 21- inches down the 
faces, but the metal is too much oxidised to see whether they end in 
pellets or no. : ^ 

It is not imfrequently the case that the rihs thus terminate in roundels 
or pellets. That from the Pens, near Ely, which has been kindly lent me 
by Mr. Marshall Fisher, and is shown in Eig, 180 , is of this kind, though 
the pellets are so indistinct as to have escaped the eye of the engraver. 
This celt is reraai’kahle for the unusually hroad and heavy moulding 
at the top. The notches in the edge, which the engraver has reproduced, 
are of modern origin. 

Tho celt from Caston, Norfolk, shown in Eig. 131, has also the three 
* “ Materjaux,” voL v. pi. ii. 11. 
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ribs ending in but there are short diagonal lines brancliiug in 

each direction from the central rib near the toj). 

I have another of tlie same Mnd, but longer, and 'without the diagonal 
lines, fa-om Thetford, Suffolk. 

A celt of this type is in the Stockholm Museum. 

Tn Fig.s. 132 and 133 are shown t-^vo celts of this class, one with five sliort 
rilas ending in peUats, from the Carlton Eode find, and the other ^yith live 
longer ribs ending in larger roundels, from l^iaruham, near Lury St. 

Edmunds. Tile latter was 
bocpicathcd to mo by my 
valued friend, the late Mr. 
J. W. Elower, E.G.S. 

It will be observed that 
in the Eornham celt the 
first and last ribs form 
headings at the angles of 
the square shaft. In the 
other none of the beads 
come to the edge of the 
face. I have a celt like 
Eig. 133, but shorter (4 
inches), from the hoard 
found in Eeaoh Een, al- 
ready mentioned. Another 
(4|- inches), in all respects 
like Eig. 133, except that 
the outer ribs are not at the 
angles, was found at 
Brough, near Castle ton, 
Derbyshire, and is in the 
Bateman Collection, where 
is also another (4:1' inches) 
from the Peak Forest, Der- 
byshire. Canon Greenwell, 

, E.E.S,, has one (4’|- inches) 
from Broughton, near Mel- 
ton, on one face of which 
there are only four ribs, 
and in the place where 
the central rib would terminate, a ring ornament. The other face of 
the celt has_ only four ribs at regular intervals, ending in pf;llets. 
Another, similar (5 inches), was found in the Thames, near Erith.-j- I 
have seen another rather more hexagonal in section, which u'as found 
iu the Cambridge Eens. 

^ Celts Avith vortical ribs ending in pellets are oeoasionally found iu 
Eruiice. One from Lutz (Eure et'J.*oir) is in the mnseum at CJiafijaudun ; 
otliers aro^ iu that of Toulouse. Another with four rilis, found at 
Casciistel,^ is in the museum at Narbonne. Canon Greenwell has one 
from I’Orient, Brittany. 

1 liavo a small one like Eig. 120 in form, but barely 3 inches long, 

* Biitcanaii’s “ Catalogup,” p. 74 ; Marriott’s “Ant. of Lyme ” (1810), n. 308. 
t Arch. Joimi., vol. sviii. p. 157. 
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foinnl noai- Suinnur (Maine ot Loire). It lias live riljs. arranp,vd as on 
Lis- 13 3. 

An exinuplo witli a far larger array of vortical ribs tiuui usual is .sliown 
in Lig. 13-1. The ril).s are arranged in groups of tliroe, and eack termi- 
nates in a small pellet. The outer lines are so close to tke angk.'s of Iko 
c'olt as almost to mei'ge in tliein. This instrument was found at Ikai 
Litton, Cambridge, and is now in tlio collection of Canon Greemvell, I'.K.B. 

(3n Bomt' colts tliere is, besides tke row of roundels or jiellots at ike end 
of tke libs, a second row a little kiglier Tip, a.s is skown in Fig. 13o, 
wkick represents a specimen in tke Britisk IVrusoiira, from Bottiskum 



Lode, Cambridge. Tko sides of tins celt are not flat, but somewkat 
ridged, so tkat in its upper part it presents an irregular liexagon in 
section. Tkere are riks running down tire angles, witk indications of 


terminal pellets. 

In tke Warrington Museum is a ourious variety of tke celt -witk tke 
tkroe vertical ribs ending in pellets, wkieh by tko kindness of tke trustees 
of tke museum I liave engraved as Fig. 136. It -will be seen tkat in 
addition to tke vertical ribs tkere is a double series of ckevrons over the 
upper part of tke blade. The metal is somewkat oxidised, and tke pattern 
is made ratker more distinct in tke engraving than it is in tke original. 
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This celt h.as already been figured ou a smaller .scale, and was found at 
near Warrington, Lancasliire. 

An ornamentation of nearly tlie same eliaracter, but witbout pellets at 
tbe end of tbe ribs, occurs on a socketed celt from Kiew,t llussia. 

The vertical ribs or lines occasionally end in ring ornaments or 
circles with a central pellet, like the astronomical symbol lor the 
sun O. Next to the cross this ornament is, perhaps, the simplest 
and most easily made, for a notched flint could bo used as a pair 

of compasses to produce a 
circle with a well-marked 
centre on almost any ma- 
terial, however hard. We 
find these ring ornaments 
in relief on many of the 
coins of the Ancient Bri- 
tons, and in intaglio on 
numerous articles formed 
of bone and metal, which 
belong to the Eoman and 
Saxon periods. On Ita- 
lian palstaves they are 
the commonest orna- 
ments. But though so 
frequent on metallic anti- 
quities of the latter part 
of the Bronze Age, it is 
remarkable that the orna- 
ment is of very rare oc- 
currence on any of the 
pottery which is kiiovvii to 
belong to that period. 

A good example from Kingston, Surrey, of a celt with ring ornaments 
at the eiid of the ribs is in the British Museum, and is shown in Fig. Id 7. 
Canon Greenwell possesses a nearly similar celt (5 inches) from Seamer 
Carr, Amrkshire, the angles of which are rihbed or beaded. A socketed 
colt with the same ornamentation, but with pellets having a central boss 
instead of the ring ornaments, is in the museum at Nantes.^' It was 
found in Brittany. 

Some of the Brittany celts like Fig. 120 have one ring-ornament on each 
face, composed of two concentric circles and a central jjellot. 

* Assoc. Joitrn., vol. xv. pL xxiv. 7, p. 236 ] Arek. Journ., vol. xv. p. 158. 

t Chantre, “ Age du Bronze,” 2me partie, p. 284, fig, 81 ; Mew. dcs Ant. dii dsord, 
1872-7, p. 115. 

j Chantre, “ Age du Bronze,” 2ma partie, p. 292, fig. 138. 
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On a celt found at Cayton Oarr, TorksMre, and in tlio (iollf'ctiori of 
Canon (xroenwell, P.E.S., tliere is a double row of ring ornanioaits at the 
end of the tliree ribs. Below the principal moidding at the top of tlie colt 
is a band of four raised beads by way of additional ornaiuoiit. It is 
shown in Big. i;38. A nearly similar specimen is in the Museum of tho 
Society of Antiquaries of Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

In a very remarkable specimen from Lalcenheath,'*''^ Suffolk, ])reservod 
in the British Museum and engraved as Fig. 139, there are throe linos 
formed of rather oval pellets, terminating in ring ornaments, and alter- 
nating Avifch them two plain beaded ribs ending in small pellets. There 
are traces of a cable moulding round the neck above. 



Eig. 139.— Lakenheath. ^ Eig 140,— Thames, i Eig. 141.— Kingston. i 


In another variety, also in the British Museum, and shown in Fig. 140, 
the three ribs ending in ring ornaments spring from a transverse bead, 
between wliieh and the moulding round the raontli are two other vertical 
head.s, about midway of the spaces between the lower ribs. It is proba,bl6 
that tliis celt was found in the Thames. 

Another of remarkably analogous character was certainly found in the 
Thames near Kingston, f and is now in the Museum of the Society of 

* Froc. Soc. Ant; 2nd S,, vol. i. p. 106. 

t Froc, Soa. Ant., vol. ii. p. 101 ; 2iid S., vol. i p. 83. See also Arch., vol. xxx. 
p. 491; and Proc. ^'oc. Alwif., vol. i. p. 21. 
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Antiquaries. It is shown in Fig. 141. On it aro only two rlescending 
ribs, ending in ring ornaments, the pellets in the centre of ’^vliich are 
almost invisible; but above the transverse bead aro three ascending ribs, 
which alternate with those that descend. All these ribs are double 
instead of single. 

In some rare instances there are ring ornaments both at the top and at 
the bottom of the vertical lines, as is seen on one of the faces of the 
curious eedt shown in Fig. 142, where the usual ribs are replaced bj' rows 
of two or'tbreo slightly raised lines. On the oilier face it will bo soon 
that the ornamentation is of a dilferont character, with one ring orna- 



Fig. 142.— Kingston. J 


merit at to|r and three below, the two outer of which are connected witli 
ribs diverging from two curved lines above. The origintd was found, 
with three others less ornamented, at Kingston, Surrey, and is in tlie 
llritish Museum. 

A nearly similar celt from Scotland is described at page 137. 

In ariotlier very rare specimen the vertical lines are replaced by two 
doulile chevrons of pellets, the upper one reversed. There is still a liug 
oi’iuiment at the base, and lines of pellets running down the rnni’gins of 
the blade. This specimen, shown in Fig. 143, was found in the T]iaines,f 
and is in the collection of Mr. T. Layton, F.S.A. 

^ Engraved also in. “Horae Eeralcs,” pi. v. o, f Pm. Soc. Ant., 2nd 8., v. n. -128. 
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In another equally rare form tliero is a treble ring ovnamont at the 
hottoia of a single central headod rib, and at tbe top tvro " llanelies,” 
reiu’esentod by doidde lines, as sbown in Kg. 144. The neck of this eeit 
is in seetioir a flattened hexagon. It was found at Givendale, near 
Poeklington, Yorkshire, E. Ik, and is now in the British Museum. 

In tho celt shown in Eig. 145 the central rib toruiinates in a pellet, 
and tliore are three curved idhs on either side. In this case tiio .sc<'liou of 
tlie neclf of tho blade is nearly cinjiihir. The specimen is in tlio Britisli 
Mnsouni, and was probably found near Cambridge, as it formed part of 
tho late Mr. Lichfield’s collection. A celt ornamented in the samti manner, 
but without the central rib, was found near Alildenhall, Suffolk, and is 
in the collection of Mr. H. I’rigg. 

Another (4 inches), also in the British jMnsoum, has two ribs on t3<ac]i 



Fig. U3. -Thames. Fig. 144.—Given(la.le. 5 Fig, US.- Cambj'iflge. i Fig. Wti.-Blaiiaford, J 


margin, jlaraUel to the sides, as seen in Fig. 146. It wars found near 
Blundford, Dorsetshire, in company with unflnished gouges, and is 
remarkable on account of its having been cast so thin that it seems 
incapable of standing any hard work. 

It seems probable that the instruments from Blandford, now in tho 
British kluseum, formed part of a large hoard, for in the collection of the 
late Mr. Medhnrst, of Weymouth, were a dozen or more of much the same 
outline and character. The section at the neck is a flattened hexagon. 
(Some have a straight rib on eadi of th,e slojiing sides, as well as two 
(‘.nrved lines on the flat face. Others have three lines, one straight and 
two curved, on the fiat face, each ending in a pellet ; and others again 
have merely a central lino on the flat face. 

A celt of' nearly the same outline as Fig. 146 (4|- inches), found at 
G enabling, Yorkshire, E. E., has slight flutings down the angle.s for 
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about two-tliirds of its lengtli. It is in tbe collection of Canon Groen- 
well, F.E.S. 

Another of these instruments, ornamented in the same^ manner, hut 
having’ a curved edg’e, is shovm in Fig. 147, from an original in the 
British Museum. It formed part of the Cooke Collection from Parsous- 
toTVii, King’s County, but I doubt its being really Irish. 

A rare form of socketed celt is shown in Fig. 148. ^ The original Avas 
found in the Fons, near Barrington, Cambridge, and is iii iny onn col- 
lection, It has at the top of the blade, below the moulding, a sliield- 
shaped ornament, of much the same character as that on the palstaves, 
like Fig. 60, but in this case formed by indented lines cast in the 
metal. 



Fig. 147. Fig. 148, Fig. 149. Fig. 150. ^ 

Irelaud? -J Barrington, J Hounslow. AViiUingford. 5 


Another, of unnsiially narrow form, found at Tliames Ditton,* is in 
the Museum of the Society of Antiq^naries. 

A broader celt, ornamented with a reversed chevron, formed of three 
raised ribs, and with short single ribs on each side, i.s sliown in Fig. MO. 
It was found at Hounslow, with a flat colt, a palstave, and a socketed 
celt like Fig. 112, and is now in the British Museum. 

A more common form has a circular socket and moulded top, beloAV 
which the neck of tho blade is an almost regular rictagon. ’I’hai. shoAvn 
in Fig. 150 is in my own collection, and Avas found at Wallingford, f 
Berks, in company with a socketed gouge, a tanged chisel (I’ig. 1 03), a 
socketed knife, and a tAvo-edged cutting tool or razor (Fig. 269). 

^ Proc. Pne, An(., 2nd S., vol. Hi. 3f)8. 

Tins is possibly the sijooimcn mentioned in Proc. Soc. Ant., vol. iv. 60S, 
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One nearly similar, supposed to have been found in Yorkshire, 
together vith the mould in which it was cast, is engraved in the An'Jxp.o- 
loffiaA' The mould was regarded as a ease in which the instrument was 
kept. Another of tlie same kind seems to have been found, with other 
celts and fragments of swords and spears, at Bilton,t Yorkshire. I have 
seen another, 4 inches long, from the hoard found at Martlesham, Suilolk, 
already mentioned. A broken specimen, found with a socketed gouge 
and an article like Tig. 403, at Eosoberry Topping,;); in Cleveland, 
Yorlcshire, appears to be of this kind. i?Lnother (5 inches long), found 
at Minster, Kent, is in the Mayer Collection at Liverpool. I have also 
one from the Cambridge Fens, 

In the collection of Canon Greenwell, F.E.S,, are three socketed celts 
with octagonal nocks, which were found with 
others, both plain and having thref) ribs on the 
face, together with a looped palstave, at Haxey, 

Lincolnshire. Two of those are of the usual type, 
hnt the third (3^ inches) is shorter and broader, 
resembling in outline tbe common Irish form, 

Fig. 167. A celt apparently of the typo of Fig. 150, 
hut with a double bead round the top, was found 
in the Severn, at Holt,§ "WorcestershirG. In the 
Faussett Collection, now at Liverpool, is a celt of 
this kind, with the angles engrailed or '‘milled.” 

This was probably found in Kent. 

A celt of this type, found at Orgelet, Jura, is 
figured by Chantre, |j as well as one from the Lac 
du Bourget.^ They have also been found in the 
Department of La Manche.'^''^' I liave one from the 
hoard found at Dreuil, near Amiens, the neck of 
which is decagonal. 

Nearly the same form has been found in Swe- 
den.ff 

Another example, more trumpet-moxithed, is 
shown in Fig. 151, from the collection of Canon 
Greenwell, F.E.S. It was found in 1868 in drain- 
ing at Newham, Northumherland, I have another 
of nearly the same form (4| inches), from Coveney, 
in the Isle of Ely. Another, fotind at Stanhope, 

Dmkam, without loop, and with two holes near 
the top, was regarded as an instrument for sharpen- 
ing spear-heads. 

Occasionally the neck of the blade is hexagonal instead of octagonal. 
In one found at Ty-Mawr,§§ on Holyhead Mountain, Anglosea, the hexa- 
gonal character is continued to the mouth. The socket is of an irregularly 
square form. It was found with a socketed knife, a tauged chisel, spear- 

* Vol. V. 109, pi. vi), 0 , 

t Arch. Assoc. Joicnu, vol. v. p, 349 ; Bateman’s Catal., p. 76, Iso. 60, 

% Arch. Scot., vol. iv. 65 ; Arch, vol, ii. p. 213. 

§ Allies, p. 149, pi. iv. 6. || “ Aftum,” pi. x. 4. 

If Op. cit., pL iv, 8. * * * § ** M^m. Soc. Ant. Norm., 1827—8, pi. xvi. 4. 

ft “ Oong. pr6h,,” Bologna vol. p. 293. 

ft Arch. JBliana, vol. i. p. 13, pi. ii, 7. 
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heads, &o., which are now in the British Museum, This form occurs more 
frequently in Ireland. A nearly similar celt has been found in the Lake 
of Geneva,'-' . _ 

Another celt, with the neck irregularly octagonal, hut with a series of 
mouldings round the mouth of the socket, is shown in Tig, 152, The 
original is in the collection of Canon Grreenwell, and formed part of the 
hoard found at Westow, in the East Biding of Yorkshire, already men- 
tioned at p, 1 18. 

In Eig. 153 is shown, not on my usual scale of one-half, hiit of nearly 
the actual size, a very remarkable celt, which was found in the bed of the 



Thames -I' near Wandsworth, and was presented to the Archfoologiral 
Institute, The original is, unfortunately, no longer forthcoming. It was 
4-2- inches long, and, besides its general singularity of form, pro, sente/1 tin' 
peculiar feature of having the hole of the loop in the same direction us the 
socket of the celt, instead of its being as nsual at right angles to the blade. 
Socketed celts with a loop on the face instead of on tlie side are of ex- 
ceedingly rare occurrence either in Britain or fjlsewhere. That shown, in 

* Chantrc, “ A^edu Br,,” Ire ptie. p, 59; Desor, “Les Palafitte.s,” fig, 39. 
t Arc/i. Joimi.) vol. vi. p. 378, whence this cut is borrowed. 


Fig. 154 ia in the Museum at Wishech, and was found in company with 
three socketed celts, two gouges, a hammer, and a leaf-shaped spear- 
head at 'Whittlesoa. The socket shows within it four vertical ribs at equal 
distances, with diagonal branches from them. Tlieae latter may have 
been intended to facilitate the escape of air from the mould. ' I am 
indol)ted to the managers of the Museum for the loan of the specimen for 
engraving. 

The type has occasionally been found in the Lake-dwellings of Savoy. 
In the Museum of Ohambery there are three examples from the Lac du 
Bom’get, and I possess another specimen from the same locality. Another 
(about 4 inches), from la Balme,t Iscre, is in the Museum at Lyons ; 
it is more spud-shaped tliau the Englisli example. Another, of different 
form, was in the Larnaud hoard, J Jura. One has also been found at 
Auvernier,§ in the Lake of Neuchatel. Another (4 inches), in the late 
M. Troyon’s collection, was found at EchaUens, Canton Vaud. 

One with curved plates on tlxe sides, like Fig. 155, but having the loop 
on one face, was found near Avignon, and is now in tlio British Museum. 
It has a round neck with a square socket. A smaller one, of nearly tlie 
same form, was found in a hoard at Pontpoint, near the Eiver Oise. 
Another, with curved indentations on the sides, from the department of 
Jura, II is in the museum at Toulouse. Socketed celts with a loop on the 
face have been found in Siberia. 

In some socketed celts the reminiscence of the '‘'flanehes” or wings upon 
the palstaves, of which I have sjxoken in an earlier part of this chapter, 
has survived in a pecuhar manner, there being somewhat hollowed oval 
projections upon each side of the blade, that give the appearance of the 
“ flanehes ” on the face, but at the same time produce indentations in the 
external outline of the instrmnont. 

This will be seen in Fig, 155, wliich was found with the palstave 
(Fig. 83), the socketed celt (Fig. 157), and other objects at Nettleham,*'^' 
near Lincoln, as already described (page 93). Another of the same class is 
said to have been found in a tumulus on Frettenharn Common, j-f Norfolk, 
Another, shown in Fig. 156, was in the Crofton Croker Collection. All 
these are now in the British Museum. The second celt from Nettleham 
(Fig. 157) shows only the indented oxitline without any representation 
of the oval plates. The nearest approach in form to these celts which I 
have met with is to bo seen in some from the South of France, These 
are, however, generally without loops. I have two from the departments of 
Haute Loire and Iscre. One from Eibiers, in the department of the Hautes 
Alpes, is in the museum at St. Omer. Another is in the museum at Metz. 

A socketed celt, found at Aningex’, and now in the Antiken Cabinet at 
Vienna, has largo oval plates on each of its sides, which nearly meet 
xipon the faces. 

In the collection of the late Mr. Brackstone was a remarkable celt, exhi- 
biting a modification of this form. It is said to have been found with a 
large socketed celt with three mouldings round the mouth, and a looped 

* Perrin, “Et, preli. de la Sav.,” pi, x. 4, 5 ; “Exp. Arch, do la Sav.,” 1878, pi. vi. 
210; Chantre, “Album,” pi. Iv, 3, 

t Chantre, “Album,” pi. x. 2. . . t ph ^1* his. 3. 

§ Gross, “ Deux Stations,” pi. i. 17. 

11 “Materiaux,” vol, xiv, pi. ix. 10. If “Materiaux,” vol. i. p. 463. 

** Arch. Joiirn., vol. xviii. p. 160, -whence this and fig. 157 are borrowed. 

ft Arch, Assoc. Joiirn., vol. iv. 153; Arch. Inst., Norwich vol. p. xxvi. 
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palstave vritii three ribs below the stop-ridgo, near Ulleskelf, Yorksliire. 





i'ig. 1S5.— IfottleJiani. 


Fig. 156.— Croker CoUeetion, J Fig. 167.— Nettleham. 


Mr. Brackstono printed a litbograx^Mc plate of the three, from which and 
from an engraving in the Archaohgical 
Journal'^' 'Fig. 158 is taken. It will be 
observed that this celt is elaborately or- 
namented, even on the ring, either by 
engraving or punching. The original 
is now in the Blackmore Museum at 
Salisbury. 

A celt of closely allied character, with 
the lower part of the blade and the 
O-shaped flanches similar to that from 
Ulleskelf, with the exception of the 
chevron ornament, is said to have been 
also found in Yorkshire. A woodcut, 
from a drawing by M. Du Noyer, wull 
be found in the Arolieeological Journal.^ 
The uiiper part is rectangular and 
plain, without any moulding round 
the top, and there is ho loop. The 
original is 6 inches long. In general 
appearance and charaeter this celt aj)- 
proaches those of Etruscan and Italian 
origin; but I: see ho reason why it may 

* Vol. -yiii. p. 01. The length is erroneously stated to ho ahoiit 4 inches in a sub- 
sequent volume (vol. xviii. p. 164). 
t Vol. viii. 91, 
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not luive "beon found, ns stated, in Britain, tliongdi, so far us I know, it is 
niiiquG of its kind. 

The next class of socketed celts wkicli lias to bo noticed consists 
of those in wliicli the loof) is absent. No doubt, in some eases, 
tiiis absence arises either from defective casting, or from the loop 
leaving been accidentally broken off' and all traces of it removed ; 
but in many instances it is evident that the tools were cast pur- 
posely without a loop. It seems probable that many of them 
were intended for use, as chisels, and not like tlie looped kinds as 
axes or hatchets. The similarity between the looped and the 
loopless varieties is so great that I have thought it best to de- 
scribe some of the mstruments which may be regarded as un- 
doubtedly chisels in this place rather than in the chapter devoted 
to chisels, in which, however, 
such of the socketed kinds as are 
narrow at the edge, and do not 
expand like the common fonns 
of celt, will be found described. 

The small tool shown in Fig. 159 
may safely he regarded as a chisel. 

It does irot show the slightest trace 
of ever having been intended to have 
a loop, and is indeed too light for a 
hatchet. It was found with a tanged 
chisel, a hammer, numerous socketed 
celts, and other articles, in the hoard 
from lieach Fen, Cambiidge, already 
mentioned at p. 112. I have seen 
another, 2'J' inches long, with a 
somewhat oval socket and no loop, which was found in Mildenhail Fen, 
and was in the collection of the Eev. S. Banks, of Oottenhara. 

A longer celt of the same character is engraved by I)r. Piot.^^ It was 
sent to him by Charles Cotton, Esq., and according to Plot “ seems to 
have been the head of a Roman rest used to support the htuus, the 
trombe-torte, crooked trumpet, or home j)ipe used in the Roman armies.” 
Another of nearly tlie same form was found on MeonHilff near Camden, 
Q-loucestershire. 

A celt or chisel of this character found at Diiren, in North Brabant, is 
in the museum at Leyden. 

Another was found at 2iahorowo,f in Posen, in a sepulclmil urn. 

A celt of the octagonal form of section and without a loop is shown in 
Fig. 160. It formed part of the groat hoard found at Carlton Rode, near 
Attleborough, Norfolk, of Avhich some particulars have ah*eady been 
given. The joint marks of the moulds are still very distinct upon the 

*• “ Hat. Hist. Staff.,” p. 404, pi. xxxHi. 7. t -Areh,., voL v. pi. viii. 23, p. 118. 

+ “Zeitsch, furEth.,” vol. vii. Taf. viii. 4, 
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sides. Tills specimen is in tlie Norwich. Museiiiu, and was iciudly lent by 
flio trustees for me to have it engraved. A nearly similar Scottisli celt is 
sIkus'ii in .Fig. 165. A celt £rbm the hoard of Oumherlow, near Baldoeh, lias 
heeri iigured as having no loop, hut I believe that this has arisen from an 
error of the engraver, as in a drawing which I have seen the loop is present. 

One of hexagonal section and socket from a hoard found onEarsley 
Common, f Yorkshire, in 1735, is engraved as having no loop, 

Celts without loops are not uncommon in Franco, and are often found 
of small size in Denmark.|: 

Socketed celts have rarely if ever been found with interments in 
barrows in Britain. Sir K, Colt Hoare mentions “ a little celt ” as 
having been found with a .small lance, and a long pin -with aliandle, 
all of bronze, near the bead of a skeleton, in a barrow on. Overton 
Hill,§ near Abury, Wilts. The body had been buried in the con- 
tracted attitude, and bad, as was thought, been enclosed within the 
trunk of a tree. It appears, however, from Dr. Tliurnam’s 
account, II that this was a hat and not a socketed celt. It was a 
celt like Fig. 1 1 6, 85 inches long, which is reported to have been 
discovered by the late Eev. R. Kirwan in a barrow on Broad Down, 
Farway, De vonsbire.lF It is said to have lain in the midst of an 
abundant deposit of charcoal wbicli was thought to be the remains 
of a funeral pyre. Mr. Kirwan informed Dr. Thiirnam that there 
was every reason to believe that the celt was deposited where found 
at the time of the original interment. No bones, however, were 
actually with the celt, which lay 1 8 indies from the central cist. 

A socketed celt with three vertical ribs, like Fig. 125, is also 
said to have been found with a human skeleton, and two 
uninscribed ancient British coins of silver, at Gann,** near 
Shaftesbury, in 1849. The celt and coins are now in the 
collection of Mr. Darden, of Blandford. In neither case 
are the circumstances of the discovery absolutely certain. 

A curious instance of the survival of the bronze celt 
as an ornament or amulet is afforded by that which was 
found in a barrow at Arras, or Hessleskew,tt near Market 
Weigbton, Yorkshire. It is only an inch in length, 
and is shown full-size in Fig. 161. With it was a pin 
which connected it with a small light-blue glass bead. It accom- 
panied the contracted body of a -woman laid in a grave, and 

* Journ. Anth. l7ist,, vol.vL 'p. \9o. t vol. v. j)!. viii. 7, p. 114. 

t Segested, “ Oldsag. fra Broholin,” pi. xxiii. 8. 

§ “ Anc. -Wilts,” voL ii. p. 90. j| Afck., vol. xliii. 443. 

If rm;7s. Asset!., vol. iv. p. 300, pi. ii. 1. 
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iiiiving widi it a necklace- of glass beads, a large ainlaa* bt'ud, aiiil 
a brooch, bracelets, ring, tweezers, and pin, ap})arently of broiizis 
some of tlicm oriiairiented with a kind of paste or eiiaiiK']. The 
majority of the objhects found in the group of barrows at Arras, 
of wliich this was one, seem to belong to what j\lr. Franks ha,s 
termed the “ Late-Ccltic ” period, or approximately to the time 
of the Koman invasion of this country. 

Socketed celts not more than | of an inch in length liave been 
Ibund in Ireland, but with sockets large enough for servicuaible 
handles, so that they might possibly have ])ocn used as chisels. 
The diminutive colts, about 2 inches in Icngtii, which have been 
found in largo numljers in Brittany, and have been regarded by 
French anti(juaries as votive offerings, might also by some jiossi- 
bility have served as tools ; but this can hardly have been the 
case with the Arras specimen. A golden celt 
found in Cornwall is said to have been in the 
possession of the Earl of Falmouth,* but nothing 
is knowTi of it by the present Viscount Fal- 
mouth, and the statement in the “Baiwow Dig- 
gers” is probably erroneous. 

It will be well to postpone the account of the 
different hoards of bronze objects, in wliich 
socketed celts have been found with other tools 
and weapons, until I come to treat of such an- 
cient deposits, though some of them have al- 
ready been mentioned. 

Turning now to the socketed celts which have 
been discovered in Scotland, we find them to present a considerable 
variety of types, though hardly so great as that exhibited by those 
from England, and the recorded instances of their finding ai’e 
comparatively few in iiiimber. 

Ill Fig. 1G2 is shoivii a socketed celt of the plain kind which was found at 
BgII’s Mills,! on the Water of Leith, Edinhurgh, in company with those 
given as Figs. 164 and 163. 

A celt found in a bog between Stranraer and Portpatrick, Wigton- 
sliire,‘| like Fig. 102, but with a bead at the level of the top of the loop, 
has heon figured. 

The nearly square-necked celt shown in Fig. 163 is of a broader type 
tliau usual, and was found at North Knapdalo,§ Argylesliire. 

* “ Barrow Diggers,” 1839, p. 72. 

t Dor the use of these cuts I am indehted to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

! “ Ayr and Wigton Coll.,” vol. ii. p. 10. , 

] Troc. iSoc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. vii. p, 196, 
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Socketed celts 'svitii oval necks, and resembling’ tlie common Irisli type, 
Idg. 1()7, in form, have occasionally been found in Scotland. One (ol 
inclies), witli a double moulding’ roimd the mouth, was found on Arthur’s 
Seat, Edinburgh. Another (3 inches) was found with several other socketed 
(?elts and a spear-head near the Loch of Forfar. One of these, like Fig. 
150, has a round socket and a twelve-sided neck. 

A colt with a long socket and narrow blade wms found, with spear-heads, 
bronze armlets, and some pieces of tin, at Aehtertyre,'‘‘ Morayshire. 

Another tyjie, which ajjpears to be more especially Scottish, has the 
ornamented moulding placed on the neck of the blade in such a manner 
as to run throixgh the loop. One of this character, dug up near Samson’s 
Ilibs,f Arthur’s Seat, Edinbm’gh, has been ligured by Professor Daniel 
■Wiisoji. A second (2-5 inches), with three raised bands passing througli 
the loop, was found in the Forest of Birse,:j; Abordeensliire. 
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A type which is also common to England is shown in Eig. 164 from 
another of the Bed’s Mills specimens. 

Others with raised lines on the sides are preserved in the museum at 
Edinburgh. One of these was found near the citadel at Leith. § 

One (35 inches), ornamented with four longitudinal lines on each face, 
was found in the parish of Southend, || Oantire. Another (4-5 inches), 
with traces of five ribs, three down the middle and two at the margins of 
each face, was found at Hangingshaw,^ in Oulter parish, Lanai’kshire. 

Athirdeelt from Bell’s Mills is shown in Fig. 165. This is of the variety 
without the loop, and closely resembles that from the Carlton Ltode 
hoard, Fig. 160, the main diflerenco being that the neck is of decagonal 
instead of octagonal section. 

Moulds for celts of other patterns have also been found in Scotland, 

* R-oc. 80 c. Ant. Seat., vol. ix. p. 435. . f- “ Preh. Ana. Scot.,” vol. i. pp. 351, 384. 

+ R 8 . A. 8 ., vol. ii. p. 153. v) P. S. A. 8 ., vol. xii. p. 209. 

II P. 8 . A. 8 ., vol. iv. p. 396. 

t Arch. Ansoc. Journ,, vol. xvii. pi. xi. 5, p. 111. 
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as siiljsequonily 1)0 seoii. A modern cast from stmio moulds found 
lit Itosslcoen, lioss-sliiro, lias been en^aved by Professor 1). Wilsoii/^^ it 
is of iiexiij^onal section, and is ornamented on eacli face by two diverging’ 
ribs starting from an annulet close below tbe moulding round the luoutli, 
and ending in two annulets about two-thirds of the Avay down the blade, 
wliicli expands considerably, and has a nearly flat edge. 

•For the use of Pig. 166 I am indebted to the Council f of the Ayrsliii-e 
and AVigtonshire Arclneologieal Association. The original wuis found 
in a peat-moss near the farm-house of Enoch and Alaixe, in Leswalt 
parish, Wigtonshire, and. is now' in the cabinet of the Earl of Stair. Its 


Fig. 166 .--Le 8 Wftlt i 

analogies with that found at Kingston, Suri’ey (Eig. 142), are very 
striking, while at the same time it closely resembles the type exhibited by 
the mould from Eoss-shire already mentioned. The occurrence of instru- 
ments of so rare a form at such a distance apart is very remarkahle ; but 
if, as appears probable, the celts of this type are among the latest which 
were manufactured, and may possibly belong even to the Late Celtic 
period, their wide dissemination is the less wonderful. 

Socketed celts have been found in very large numbers in Ireland, 
up-wards of two hundred being preserved in the Museum of the 

* » Preh. Ann. Scot,,” vol. i. p; 384, %. 61,' t .‘'Collections ” vol. ii. p. U. 
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Boyal Irish Academy ; and numerous specimens are to I)e seen iji 
other collections, hotli public and 2 jrivatc. Air. K. Day, F.S.A., of 
(Jork, has upwards of forty in his own cabinet. The Irish colt.s 
vary much in size, the largest being a little over 5 indies long, 
and the smallest less than an inch. The most common form is 
oval at the nock, and expands into a broad cutting edge. There 
ivS usually some kind of moulding round the mouth, giving tlie end 
of the instrument a trumpet-like appearance. The ehect of the 



Eig. 167.— Irelitnd. J Eig. 168.— Ireland. i 


moulding is not imfrequently exaggerated by a hollow tinting 
round the neck, as in Fig. 167. 

Colts of this and some of the foUowing tyjtes have been figured hy 
Vallancey.* 

In that shown as Fig. 168 there is a slight shoulder below the truinpet- 
shajied part of tlio mouth, and the loojj, instead of springing straight 
out from the neck, has its ends extended into four ridges, running over 
the neck of the celt like half-buried roots. 

An examj)l 0 of a colt with the loop attached in a similar manner has 
been engraved hy Wilde.f Another (3£. inches) is in. the collection of 
Air. K. Day, F.S.A. 

* Vol. iv. pi. ix, 3, 4, 6. f « Catal. Mus. II. I A.” p. 392, fig. 306. 
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Kg'. 1G9 si lows a finely patiruited celt, with a tvi|.)Io moulding 
lielow the expanding mouth, which was found near llelfiist. Wdlli 
it are said to have been found a set of three gold clasps, ov so-ciille.d 
fibuhe, with discs at each end of a slug-like half-ring (see Wilde, 
Figs. 594* — 598). Curiously enough, I have another set of three 
of these ornaments, also found together at Craighilly, near llally- 
mena, Co. Antrim. Mr. Robert Day, .F.S.A., has a specimen whitdi 
also is one of three found together in the Co. Down. It seems, 



therefore, probable that, like our modern shirt-.studs, these orna- 
ments were worn in sets of three. 

A celt with four hands (3| inches) has been engraved by ’Wilde.'^'' The 
middle member of the triple hand is often much the largest. 

A small example of the same typo, hut with a single baud at the 
mouth, is shown in Fig, 170. One from Co. Antrim, 1|- inch long and If 
inch broad at the edge, is in tlie British Museum. 

These oval-ueckecl celts are occasionally, but rarely, decorated with 
patterns east in relief upon them. One of them, in the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy, f is shown in. Fig. 171. 

Inside the sockets of most of the instruments of this class there are near 
the bottom, where the two sides converge, one, two, or more vertical 
ridges, probably destined to aid in steadying the haft. 

In some instances the upper member of the moulding round the mouth 
P. 385, Iig‘. 279, 

t Wilde, “ Cafcal. Mus. B. I, A,,” p. 385, fig. 280. This cut is Idndly lent hy the 
GomiciL 
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is oast in a ealile pattern. Fig. 172 shows an example of this hind from 
Atlihoy, Co. Meath, in the collection of Canon Greemvell, F.E.S. Otliers 
are in the Museum of the Eoyal Irish Academy. 

Socketed celts, with verticfd ribs on the faces, are of rare occurrence in 
Ireland. A specimen from Co. Meath, in Canon Greenwell’s collection, 
is engraved as Fig. 173. 

One (2-| inches) found near Cork, and now in Mr. Eobert Day’s collec- 
tion, has six vertical ribs on each face, three on either margin. Tliey 
are j)laced close together, and vary in length, the outer one being about 
twice as long as that in the middle, which is, however, nearly three times 
as long as the innermost of the three ribs. 

I have an example of thesanie kiud(2f inches), from Trillick, Co. Tyrone,^*' 



in which there are five equidistant vertical ribs on each face. The edge 
has been much hammered, so as to be considerably recurved at the ends. 
Wilde t has figured a much larger specimen (44 inches), with three vertical 
ribs, which cross a ring, level with the top of the loop, and run up to the 
lip moulding. Another,.]: with rectangular socket, has the ribs arranged 
in the usual manner. In a few instances the ribs end in pellets, and in 
one instance Wilde § describes them as “ ending in arrow points.” 

A short but broad socketed celt in the Petrie Collection has on each face 
six vertical ribs terminating at each end in annulets. 

The socketed celts with an almost square socket and neck are not so 
common in Ireland as those of the broad type with an oval neck, but are 
* Engraved in Journ. Hoy. Sist. and Arch. Jmoc. of Ireland. 4th Ser. vol. v. p. 2-59. 
t Eig. 282. + Fig. 284. P. 429. 
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rot not aLsolutc'lj rare. Fig;. 174 sliow.s a good spodnien of tlii.*? type. 
1 liave !MK)tlior inolios), from the neiglibourliood of Belfast, rather 
yidor at the edge, and -witli three flat vertical ribs hoknv tlio nctdc 
moulding. 

Fig. i7;5 shov.s a short variety of the same typo, from Newtown Clroiu- 
molin, Co. Antrim. One from Trillick, Co. Tyrone (24 inches), tiiough 
nearly rectangular at the neck, has an oval socket. 

klr. Itohei’t Day has an example (3-| inches), from Dunshaughlin, CVt. 
]\Ieath, with two heads round it, the lower one at the lev<4 of tiie holtom 
of the loop. This celt is rectangular at the neck, though the* socket is 
oval. 

Kome few have groove.s running down the angles. Onc' from London- 
derry (44 inches) is in Mr. Day’s collection. 

The long narrow celt with a ri1» ending in an annulet on the face, 
engraved hy Wilde as Fig. 283, appears to me to belong to Brittany 
rather than to Ireland. 



Eig. 175 Pipe. 170, 1%, 177. 

Newtown Ci'ommolin. J North of Ji'cland. J Ireland. ^ 


An elegant type of socketed celt of not uncommon ocouri’ence in Ireland 
is shown in Fig, 176. The neck is octagonal helow the rounded truraiiet 
mouth, which is ornamented with a series of small parallel heads, between 
w^hich a number of minute conical deptressions have been punched, making 
the heads appear to he corded. Around the looj) is an oval of similar 
punch marks. A nearly similar specimen has been engraved by Wilde 
(Gatal., Fig. 276), who also gives one of the same general type, but 
with two plain broad beads, alternating with three narrow ones, round 
the mouth (CataL, Fig. 277). It has a hexagonal neck. A celt (4 J inches) 
from Ballina, Co. Mayo, in the collection of Mr. Eohert Day, F.S.A., 
has an octagonal nock, and five grooved Hnes round its circular mouth. 

Canon Greenwell has one of the type of Fig. 176 inches), with 
hexagonal neck and five equal heads round the mouth, from Carloa, Go. 
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Longford and finotlior (3|- inches), with ten small l)ea(ls round a, somo- 
ndiat oval mouth, from Arboe, Go. Tyrone, The neck of tliis Litter is 
nearly rectangular. I have a celt of tliis type fr(mi Lalljriggan, Co. 
Dublin (3-|- inches), with a hexagonal neck and a plain mouth. Tlie 
loop lias root-liko excrescences from it, as already deseriln^d,^ 

There is one more Irish type of looped socketed c.elts which it will bo well 
to ligure, and to which Wildo has given the name of the axe-shn.ped socketed 
colt. As will be seen, the blade is expanded considerably below the 
socketed part, and assumes a form not uncommon among iron or steel 
axes. I have copied Fig. 177 from Wilde’s cut. No. 
281, on an enlarged scale, 

A socketed celt expanding into a broad axe-like 
edge is in the Pesth Museum. 

An analogous but narrower form is found in France. 
I have seen the drawing of one found at Pontpoint, 
Oise (?). 

Socketed celts without loops have not unfrequently 
been found in Ireland. One of this type has been 
figured by Wilde, whose cut is, by the kindness of 
the Council of the Eoyal Irish Academy, here repro- 
duced as Fig. 178. There are two others in the same 
collection. Another of the same length (2-fV inches), but wider at the 
edge, was found in the Shannon,! at Keelogue Ford. A longer and 
narrower instrument (SJ- inches) of the same kind has also been engraved 
by Wilde-! Another has been engraved by Vallanoey.§ Others (2 and 
2i inches) from Lisburn and Ballymoney, Co. Antrim, are in the British 
Museum. The former has a small bead on a 
level with the base of the socket. The latter 
is oval at the neck, brit oblong at the mouth. 

A bronze instr-ument of this form, but 
wider at the edge, was in common use among 
the ancient Egyptians, and has been re- 
garded as a hoe. 

A socketed celt without loop, but with two 
projections on one side, from the Sanda Val- 
ley, HYiinan, China, has heen figured by 
Dr. Anderson. The edge, is very oblique. 
An example brought from Yunan by the 
same expedition is in the Christy Collection. 
One from Cambodia,*^ without loop, hut in 
form like Fig. 119, has been figured by Dr. 
Noiilet. 

A very remarkable socketed celt without 
loop from Java is in the Cabinet of Coins at 
Stuttgart. It expands widely at the edge 
and has three facets on one side of the neck, while the other is curved, 

so that it was probably mounted as an adze. The surface of the socket 

is not flat, but there is a V-shaped depression across it. 

* P. 384, fig. 275. t Proc. Soc. Ani. 8rot., vol. xi. p. 170. 

I V. 521, fig. 398, § Vol. iv. pi. ix. 7. 

li Report on “ Expedit. to Western Yiman,” Calcutta, 1871, p, 411. 

If “ Arch, clu BIus, d’llist, JSTut. de Toulouse,” vol. i. pi. vi. 6. 
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Sockoti'd cr'lts with two loop.s have not as yot boon rfifiordod as foinvl 
within tlio ITnitod Kingdom, tliongh a stone mould for celts of this form 
was found at Ihilford Water, Sali.sbnry. In Eastern Europe the form is 
more common. Tim specimen shown as Fig. 179 wa.s found in the ueigh- 
hourhood of Kertch,’'' and is now in tho British Musoiim. I have sixm 
otlnu’s ornamonted on tho faces, hronght from Asiatic ISilieria by T\lr. U. 
StH-'hohm. Otliers from Siberia f have been figured. One of these is 
without loops, and has chevron ornaments in relief helow a douhlo 
monlding. 

A socketed celt witli two loops, and apiiarnntly lioxa,gonal ut tho nock, 
found at Ell, near Bonfeld, Alsace, is figured liy Hchneiiler. j" 

I have elsGAvhere doserilied a two-looped socketed colt from Portugal ^ 
(61- inches). It is like Eig. 120, Imt has a second loop. Anotlier, of 
gigantic diraonsions, 9|- inches long and 01 inches wide, was found in 
Estremadura, Spain. II 

A two-loo]ied celt with square socket and the loop.s at the junction with 
the flattened blade was in the great hoard found at Bologna. Only one 
of the loops, however, is perforated. 

In the museum at Stockholm are also some socketed celts with two loop.s. 

In looking over these pages, it ivill have been observed, that 
though socketed celts occur in numbers lliroughout the British Isles, 
yet that those found in England for tho ino.sfc part differ in form 
from those found in Ireland, and that some few types appear to 
be |)eciiliar to Scotland. Traces of continental inliuence are, as 
might have been expected, most evident in the forms found in the 
southern counties of England, and are barely, if at all, pcrceptihlo 
in those from Ireland and Scotland. Some few of the socketed celts 
from both England and Scotland are of the typo Fig. 167 — a type 
so common in Ireland as to be characteristic of it — and these 
appear for the most part, though by no means exclusively, to 
have been found in western counties. Although, therefore, the first 
socketed celts in Britain were donbtles.s of Ibroign origin, tliorc 
was no regular importation of thorn for use over tho whole country ; 
but the fashion of making them spread through local foundries, 
and different varieties of pattern originated in various centres, 
and wore adopted over larger or smaller areas as they happened 
to commend themselves to the taste of the bronze-using public. 
Tho use of socketed celts would, from their abundance, seem 
to have extended over a considerable period ; and from their 
having apparently been found with objects belonging to the Late 

* Arch. Jmirn.., vol. xiv, p. 91. For the use of this out I am indebted to Mr, 
A. W. Franks, F.R.S. 

t Tree, Soc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. iv. p. 13 ; Arch. Journ,, vol. xxxi. p. 2(32 ; Mhn. dca 
Ant. dn Nord, 1872—7, p. 116, &c. 

j “The chern. Streitlceile,” Taf. ii. 12. § Trans. Mhn, &oc., N. S., vol. vii. p. 45 

II “ Cong', preh.” Copenhagen vol. p. 362. 
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Celtic Period they must have been among the last of the bronze 
tools or weapons to be superseded by those of iron. A socketed 
celt, somewhat like Fig. 116 but more trumpet-mouthed, is stated 
to liave been found in company with a looped spear-head, two 
pins like Figs. 453 and 458, a bronze bridle-bit, and some por- 
tions of buckles of a late Celtic character on Hagbourne Plill, 
Berks. These objects are now in the British Museum, and there 
seems reason to believe the account of their discovery given in 
the Archaiologid.^ Some coins of gold and silver are said to have 
been found with them, but these are not forthcoming. Socketed 
celts have also been found associated with clasps like Figs. 504 
and 505 at Dreuil, near Amiens, while at Abergele such clasps 
accompanied buckles almost, if not quite, late Celtic in character. 

No doubt the final disuse of socketed celts was not contempo- 
raneous throughout the whole of the country, and their employ- 
ment probably survived in the north and west of Britain and in 
Ireland to a considerably later date than in the districts more 
accessible to Gaulish influences. The chronology of our Bronze 
Period will, hoAvever, have to be considered in a subsequent 
chapter. The transition from bronze to iron cannot so readily 
be traced in this country as on the Continent ; but socketed 
celts, &c. formed of iron, and made in imitation of those in bronze, 
have occasionally been found in Britain. One (4 inches) with a 
side loop, and a part of its wooden handle, was found in Merioneth- 
shire, and is now in the British Museum. It has been figured 
in the Archoeologia Cambrensis.t Another of the same type was 
found in North Wales. + 

I have one (5^ inches) with a rounded socket and no loop, found 
at Gray’s Thurrock, Essex. 

I have another (4 inches) with a square socket, from Pfalfen- 
burg in the Hartz ; and others of longer proportions with round 
sockets from Hallstatt, The metal has been carefully wielded 
together to form the sockets, in which there is no slit like those 
commonly to be seen in more modern socketed tools of iron. 
There are ornaments round the mouth of some of the Hallstatt ^ 
socketed celts, and both they and the iron palstaves arc frequently 
provided with a side loop, in exact accordance with those on their 
analogues in bronze. Some of the socketed celts in iron from 

* Vol. xvi. p. 348. 

t Froc. Soc. A>it„ 2nd S., vol. iii. p. 518. 

§ Von Sacken, “Grakf. v; Hallst.,” Taf, vii. 


t 3r(l (S., vol. i. p. 250. 
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tlie cemetery of Watsch,* in Garniola, are also provided witli a 
loop. 

As an illustration of the view that similar wants, with similar 
means at command with which to supply thorn, lead to the produc- 
tion of similar forms of tools and weapons in countries widely 
remote from each other, I may mention a socketed colt (lOj 
inches) found in an ancient grave near Copiapo, Cliili.f In general 
form it is almost identical with some of the Italian bronsjo celts, 
but it is of copper, and not bronze ; and is not cast, but wrought with 
tlie hammer. The socket has, therefore, been formed in the same 
manner as those of the early iron celts from Hallstatt, with which 
it also closely corresponds in outline. The surface, however, has 
been ornamented by engraving ; and among the patterns we .find 
bands of chevrons, alternately plain and liatched, closely allied to 
the common ornament of the European Bronze Age. What is, 
perhaps, more striking still is that the Greek fret also occurs as an 
ornament on the faces. 

The method in which socketed and other celts were hafted 
will be discussed in the next chapter. 

* Deschraann und Hochstettcr, “Priih. Ansiod, u. Begr. statt. in Krain.,” 1879, 
Taf. xvi. 

t jffiev. vol. xxiii. p. 267, pi, viii. . 


CHAPTER VI 


METHODS OF HAFTING CELTS. 

Any account of the various forms of celts and palstaves which 
have been discovered in this country, such as that attempted in 
the preceding chapters, would be incomplete without some observa- 
tions as to the manner in which they were probably hafted or 
mounted for use, and some account of the discoveries which throw 
light upon that subject. 

In a previous chajjter I have cited numerous opinions of the 
older school of antiquaries as to the nature of these instruments 
or weapons, and the uses which they were intended to serve. 
Many of these opinions are so palpably absurd that it is needless 
again to refer to them. Others which regard the instruments as 
having been mounted in such a manner as to serve for axes or 
adzes, for chisels, or for spud-like tools or weapons, have an 
evident foundation in the necessities of the case. There can, in 
the first place, be no doubt that celts and palstaves were cutting 
tools or weapons. There can, in the second place, be but little 
doubt that they were not destined for direct use in the hand 
without the addition of any shaft or handle. In fact, with the 
palstave and socketed forms, it is evident that special provisions are 
made for a haft of some kind. In the third place, this haft, 
whether long or short, must either have been straight or crooked. 
If straight, a kind of chisel or spud must have resulted ; if 
crooked or L-shaped, an axe, hatchet, or adze. 

It is possible that the same form of bronze instruments ]nay 
have been mounted both with straight and with L-shaped handles ; 
but, as will subsequently be seen, the probability, judging from 
what few ancient handles have been discovered, is that the great 
majority were mounted with elbowed handles as axes. At the 
same time, from the form and small size of some celts, especially 
of some of those of the socketed variety, it is probable that they 
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were used as chisels. Indeed, judging from the analogy of soino 
other forms, and from the discovery at Everley, mentionod at 
p. 163, this may ho regarded as certain. 

As the discoveries of the original hafts of bronze celts have 
principally been made upon the Continent, I shall, in treating 
of this part of my subject, be compelled to have recour.se to foreign 
rather than British illustrations. It will also, in speaking of th <5 
method of hafting, he desirable to make an attempt to trace the 
successive stages of development of the socketed celts ; and, in con- 
nection with this part of the subject also, foreign examples will 
become of service. 

And first,, in illustration of tlie use of bronze blades as axes, 
rather than as spuds, or chisels of any l?ind, I ma}/- mention an 
instrument not uncommon in Hungary, ainl occasionally occurring 
in other parts of Southern Europe, which is perforated and 
similar in general form to our modern axe-heads of iron and 
steel. In Scandinavia also other varieties of these perforated 
axe-heads have been found. The common axe-like type has also 
been discovered among Assyrian antiquities. Another and distinct 
form which has been found in Egypt mounted as an axe or 
hatchet, with a wooden handle, is a flat blade not unlike the 
ordinary flat celt, except that instead of tapering at the britt-end 
it expands so as to have two more or less projecting horns, by 
which it W'as bound against the haft in a shallow socket provided 
for it. Egyptian axes mounted in this manner may be seen in 
many museums, and have been frequently figured in works on 
Egyptian antiquities.'*' The blade of an axe of this liind, formerly 
in the collection of tlie Eev. Sparrow Simpson, D.T)., F.S.A.,t 
and b}’- him presented to the British Museum, hears an inscrip- 
tion in hieroglyphics upon it, with cartouches probably containing 
the name of a shepherd king of the sixteenth or seventeentli 
dynasty. In my own collection is another bronze blade of the 
same shape and size, and with the same inscription, except that 
the names in the cartouches are different. Unfortunately this 
part of the blade is corroded, but Ur. S. Birch thinks that the 
cartouches contain the name either of liamses I. or of a subordinate 
Ramses of the eighteenth dynasty. The hieroglyphics are tire 
same on both faces of tlie blade, but on one run from right to left, 
and on the other from left to right. A hatchet of the same form, 

* See Materiaux," voL v, p. 376, 

t Arch, Ame. vol, xxiii. p. ,293, pi. xv. 

p 2 • ■ 
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This represents an iron hatchet used by the Aymara Indians, of 
the province of La Paz, Bolivia, which was brought from that 
country and presented to me by my friend, the late Mr. David 
Forbes, F.B.S, In this form the handle is split, and the blade is 
secured by a leather thong, two turns of which pass under the two 
lugs of the blade, and thus prevent it horn coming forward ; two 
* “ Materiaux,” vol. v. p. 379, pL xix. 7, 


Fig. 180.— Stone Axe of Montezumfi, II. 


Broad blades of bronze, in form more like the ordinary flat 
celts, but with the projections at the top, have been found in the 
same country. I have one about 6 inches long and 3 inches 
wide, with strong lugs at the top 2 inches long. It came from 
Eastern Peru. 

Some blades of this form, were hafted in a rather different 
manner, as will be seen by means of Fig. 181. 


still bound to its haft, was found in the tomb of Queen Aah-Hotep,* 
of the eighteenth dynasty. 

Some of the stone hatchets from Ecuador, in South America, 
are also provided with projecting ears, and were tied against their 
helves in the same manner. 

The stone axe, said to be that of Montezuma II., preserved in 
the Ambras Museum at Vienna, and shown in Fig. 180, may also 
be of this kind. Copper or bronze blades of this crescent or 
cheese-cutter form, with two projecting lugs at the top of the 
narrow part of the blade, have been found in Peru, 


Fig. 181.— Aymai'a laditm Hatchet. 
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Other turns pass oTer the butt-end, and thus prevent it from b(an<^ 
driven backwards by any blow; while all the coils of the tliong hold 
the cleft stick firmly against the two faces of the blade. Altlioiigh 
no celts with tho T -shaped butt-end have been found in Britain, 
or, indeed, in Western Europe, I have thought it worth while to 
eng]:ave this curious example of the method of moiurting such 
blades, especially as the central projections of tlie Irish form of 
celt, like Fig. 45, may have been secured by thongs in a somewhat 
analogous maimer. 

Turning now to the other British forms of celts, of which, as 
already observed, tlio fiat and doubly tapering blades, like Fig. 2, 


Fig, 182 .— Modern African Axe of Iron. 


seem to be the most ancient, it is probable that these were hafted 
by the butt-end being merely driven into a club or handle of 
wood, in the same manner as many stone celts appear to have 
been mounted. The modern iron hatchet, from Western Africa, 
shown in Fig. 182, will give a good idea of the maimer in which 
the bronze celts that are so much like it in form wore probably 
hafted. Another modern African axe has been engraved by Sir 
John Lubbock.* It is, of course, possible that some of the ancient 
flat celts -were mounted after the manner of spuds, as is, by several 
German and Danish antiquaries, held to have been the case with 
those of the palstave form. It must, however, be borne in mind 

* “Preh. Times,” p. 29. For other examples see Klemm, ‘‘Allgom. Cultiirwiss.,” 
vol. i. p. 100. 
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that as a rule the stone celts, which the earliest of those in bronze 
must in all probability have supplanted, were mounted after the 
manner of hatchets. Moreover, the few stone celts, the axis of the 
straight handle of which was in the same direction as the blade, 
appear to have been halted with short handles as chisels, and not 
■with long shafts as spuds. Among those found still attached to 
their hafts in the Swiss lake dwellings, some few were mounted in 
short stag’s-horn handles as chisels, but the majority were fitted for 
use as hatchets, with a club-like handle, in which a short stag’s-horn 
socket was mortised as affording a receptacle for the stone, harder 
and less liable to split than those of wood. In some cases, however, 
the handles were made from a bough of a tree with a short pro- 
jecting branch, which was cleft to receive the stone. One of 



these, from Robenhausen, is shown in Fig. 183, which is copied 
from Dr. Keller’s work.* 

In Britain the traces of the original handles of bronze celts have 
been not unfrequcntly found, though the actual wood had perished. 

In a barrow in the parish of Butterwick,t Canon Greenwell, 
F.R.S., found what he describes as “ an axe-blade of bronze,” 
engraved as Fig. 2, wliich lay with a skeleton, and “ the handle, 
which had been under two feet in lengtli, could be plainly traced 
by means of a dark line of decayed wood extending from the hips 
towards the heels ; moreover, from the presence of decayed wood 
on the sides of the blade, it would seem as if the axe had been 
protected by a wooden sheath. To all appearance the weapon 
had been worn slung from the waist.” In this case the blade 
had been fixed, apparently after the manner of Fig. 182, into 
a solid handle to the depth of two inches, as is evident from the 
surface of the metal being oxidized on that part of the blade 
difierently from what it is elsewhere. 

^ “ Lake Dwellings,” Eng. ed>, p. 110, pi. x. 16. See also xi. 2, and xxviil . 24 ; and 

Lindenschmit, ‘‘ Hohenz. Santml.,” Tai. xxix. 4. f “ Britisli Barrows,” p. 188. 
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In a barrow at, Slmttlostone,* near Parwicli, llorbysliire, Mr. Bate- 
man found about tine middle of tlie left tliigli of a skolotou a bronze 
celt, of “ tlic plainest axe-sliaped type. The cutting edge was 
turned upwards towards the upper part of the person, and the 
instrument itself has been inserted vertically into a wooden handle 
by being driven in for about two inches at tlie narrow end — at 
least, the grain of tlie wood runs in the same direction as the 
longest dimension of the celt,” “A fact,” adds Mr. Bateman, “not 
unworthy of tlie notice of any inclined to explain the precise 
manner of mounting these curious implements.” It may be re- 
marked, however, that no of the handle itself, beyond tliis 
grain upon the bronze, was preserved, and that this direction of 
the grain of the wood, would ho quite consistent with the blade 
having been mounted in a side branch from the shaft, after the 
manner of the Swiss stone celt shown in Fig, IS 8. 

It appears to me possible that in other cases where the marks 
of the grain of the wood, or even the traces of the wood itself, 
have been found upon celts, running along and not acro.ss the blade, 
the somewhat hasty conclusion has been drawn that they were 
attached to the end of straight shafts instead of into side branches; 
and that possibly this opinion, when once accepted, may have 
aftected insensibly the reports of the position of the blade of the 
celts with regard to the bodies with which they were found, and 
to the traces of their shafts. 

The opinion first enounced by J. A. Fahricius that the celt was 
the ancient German fmmea or spear mentioned by Tacitus, seems 
also insensibly to have affected observers. 

There is an account given by Thorlaciiisf of the discovery in a 
tumulus near Store-Hcdinge, in l)en.mark, of a palstave with the 
wooden shaft an ell and a quarter long, into which the blade was 
inserted ; the wood, as might have been expected, running down 
between the side wings ; at the other end of the shaft there was a 
leather strap wound round for about a quarter of an ell. The 
whole was so decayed that not the least part of it could be taken 
out of the ground. Although nothing appears to be said with 
regard to the position of the palstave with respect to the shaft, 
this has been cited by Lisch$ and others in evidence of this form of 
instrument having been mounted spud-fashion, as a kind of ehisel- 

* “ Ten Years’ Diggings,” p. 35. , ' 

t Cited in Sctireiber’s “ Die ehemen Skeitkeilo ” FreiTnirg, U42, p 4. 

j See Lisch, “Dredeiaoo-DranoiBeeHia,”.p. 38. 
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ended spear. A more conclusive instance is that adduced by W esten- 
dorp,* who has figured a socketed celt without a loop, found in a 
fen in the province of Groningen, Holland, mounted in this manner 
on a straight shaft. I have, however, already remarlced that 
some of the socketed celts of this character were probably used as 
chisels. 

Whatever reliance may he placed upon the older discoveries, all 
those of more recent times are in favour of the instruments of tlie 
palstave form having been mounted as axes, hatchets, or adzes. 
In the museum at Salzburg, Austria, there are at least four crooked 
handles for this kind of blade, found in the salt-mines of Hallein, 
one of which is shown in the annexed cut. I am not, however, 



sure whether the blade was actually found with the haft in which it 
is now placed, nor, if so, whether it was originally in its present posi- 
tion with the loop outwards. It looks much more like an Italian 
than a German specimen, which has been added to the haft in recent 
times, and it has not the appearance of having been exposed for cen- 
turies to the action of salt. It seems more probable that the salt, 
which has fortunately had the power of preserving the wood, would 
in course of years have dissolved the whole of the metal, assuming 
that at the time when the haft was lost, or left in the mine, a 
blade was still attached to it, than that it should have left the 
metal, as here, almost uninjured. In this instance, moreover, the 
haft is perfect, and not, as in some of the other cases, broken, 
so as to raise an inference of their having been thrown away. 

* “ Antiqmteiten,” iii. Stiick, p. 285. 
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The position, of the blade with the loop outwards is also sus- 
picious. 

A broken example of the same kind of haft, also from tlie salt- 
mii.iGs of Halleiii, has been figured by Klemni,* and is to be scieii 
in the British Museum. There are others in the museum at Linz. 

Handles of the same kind, intended for palstaYes, have been 
found in the Italian lake dwellings. In some discovered in the 
“ palafitta” of Castione,t the notch is in the transverse direction 
to the shaft, as if the blade had been mounted as an adze, and not 
as an axe. In others the notch is longitudinal, and not trans- 
verse. In one instance the side branch has no notch, but there 
is a shoulder on it, as if it had served for a socketed celt. 

A looped palstave, mounted in a similar branched handle, has 
been found at the lake dwelling of Mairigen,f on the Lae de 
Bienne. In this case also the loop is on the farther side of the 
shaft. 

That the flanged and winged celts and palstaves Avere, as a rule, 
destined to be mounted in the manner of hatchets or a(,lzes, and 
not as spuds or spear-heads, is to some extent Avitnessed by the 
development of their form ; the progressive increase in the size of the 
Avings and flanges, more especially about the middle of the blade, 
appearing to be intended as a precaution against lateral strains, 
such as the blade of an axe undergoes, rather than against a mere 
thrust, such as that to which the head of a spear or lance is 
subject. Of course the stop-ridge is a preservative against the 
blade being driven back into its handle, in whatever Avay it is 
mounted. But the flanges, at first slight, then expanding at the 
middle of the blade, then becoming projecting Avings, and finally 
being bent over, so as to form side sockets on each side of the 
blade, seem rather the result of successive endeavours to steady the 
blade against a sideways strain. 

This development can best be traced in the series of flat colts, 
flanged and Avinged celts, and palstaves, discovered in the South of 
France. 

Even the long narroAv palstaves, Avhich have so much the 
appearance of chisels, seem to have been mounted on crooked 
shafts. There is a long German § form with a narroAV butt above 
the stop-ridge, and with but slight side flanges, which are con- 

* “ Allgemeine Gulturwissenschaft,” pi. i. fig. 186, p. 105. 

t Strotel in Bull, di Baht. Ital.i Anno i. (1876), p. 7, Tav. i. ; Anno 4to (1878), p. 46 
Tav. ii. f Killer, " 7ter Bericht,” Taf. xxiv. 17. 

§ See Lindsnsclimit, A. u. h. V.*” vol. i,, Heft. i. Taf. iv. 32. 


tinned down along the sides of the blade below the ridge, that 
seems much more like a chisel than a hatchet. The usual 
length of this form is about 6 inches, and the width at the edge 
about 1| inches, that of the butt-end, including the side 
flanches, being about f inch. But that palstaves of this kind 
were mounted as hatchets will be evident from an inspection of 
Big. 185, which represents a specimen in my own collection, 
found in the district of Baron, 
near Brigue, Valais, Switzerland. 
It is, as will be seen, in fact, a 
socketed celt, but with the 
socket at right angles to the 
axis of the blade. The reason 
why it should have been cast 
in this manner is probably to 
be found in the fact that boughs 
of trees with a smaller branch 
at right angles to them are not 
easily met with, though such 
boughs are best adapted for con- 
version into the helves of this 
kind of hatchet. Some ingeni- 
ous bronze-founder of old times 
conceived the idea of producing 
a hatchet which did not require 
a crooked helve, but for hafting 
which any ordinary straight 
stick would serve ; and we have 
here his new form of axe-head. 
In practice, however, it was pro- 
bably found both to balance 
badly, and to be expensive in 
metal, and the design appears 
not to have spread, as up to 
the present time this specimen seems to be unique. The most 
remarkable features in it have still to be noticed. The pattern 
from which it was cast seems to have been a palstave already 
mounted on its haft, and we have here the smooth and rounded 
end of the bough, with the smaller side branch running off at 
right angles, reproduced in bronze. Even the hand by wdiich the 
blade was secured in the cleft part of the handle is reproduced as 
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a, spiral ]uouldiiig. The banding 'vvliicli extends to the niouth, 
of the socket is also spiral, and j»robably luprescnts a binding 
round tlie original wooden handle at the part where, from expo- 
rieiiee, it was found most liable to break. The straight haft of 
this hatchet was secured in its place by a bronze rivet passing 
through the socket from side to side, which is still in its place, 
though all trace of the wood has disappeared. 

'With this singular celt was found a small dagger, 01 inches 
long, which had been secured to its hilt by four rivets, and a 
jienannular bracelet decorated with ring ornaments. It is r(i.mark- 
able how well the discovery of this form of celt bears out the 
theoretical suggestions of Sir Joseph Hanks,* Sir Samuel lMcyrick,t 
Mr. Dunoyer,$ and others, including Sir W. Wilde.^ Indeed, 
Dr. Richard Richardson 1| many years ago advanced the same 
opinion as to the manner in which such celts were hafted. 

With regard to the usual manner of mounting those of the 
socketed form there can be but little doubt, as in some few 
instances the original handles have been preserved with them. 



Eiff. 186.— Edenderi^. 5 


One such, found in the bed of the river Boyne, near Eden- 
deny, King’s County, has been figured by Wilde, If whose cut, by 
the kind permission of the Royal Irish Academy, is here repro- 
duced as Fig, 186. The helve is only 13f inches long, but 
seems well adapted to the size of the blade. So far as I know 
this is the only instance of such a discovery within the United 
Kingdom. 

In Fig. 187, however, is shown an Italian socketed celt of 
a common form, with the original handle still attached. This 
specimen is in my own collection, and was found about the year 
1872 in the neighbourhood of Cliiusi, Tuscany. With it were 
another, also retaining its handle, a large Jihula, of silver, a scara- 
bcQus, and many small square plates of bronze, each having a fylfot 

* Arch., vol. xix. p. 102, pi. viii. 6. 
t “Ancient Armour,” by Skelton, vol, i. pi, xlvii. 

t Are/t. Jouni., vol. iv. p. 4. § “Oatal, Mas. E. I. A.,” p. 367- 

11 Leland’s Itin., Hoarne’s eA, vol. i. p, 145. H P. 370, fig. 257- 
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cross upon it, probably tbe ornaments of a girdle. All these 
objects bad been buried in an urn, wliicli was covered by a slab of 
stone, and most of them are to be seen in tbe Etruscan Museum at 
.Florence. With tbe exception of a fracture not far from tbe angle, 
the handle of my specimen is perfect. Tbe preservation is due to 
its having been entirely coated with thin plates of bronze, the sides 
of which overlap, and have been secured round the handle by 



round-headed nails about f inch apart. This plating is turned 
over square at the end of the handle, where there is a little pro- 
jecting bronze eye, through which a ring may have passed, so as to 
serve for its suspension. At the sides above the celt there are 
some larger round-headed nails, or possibly rivets ; and the end of 
the branch which goes into the socket appears to be secured by a 
rivet, which passes through from face to face. At the end of the 
handle itself, above the celt, is a nearly circular flat bronze plate, 
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■\vitli a rouud-lieaded nail in the middle to attach it to tlie wood. 
The fracture exposes the wood inside the plates, which lias heen 
preserved liy the salts, or oxide, of copjier. It has been thought 
to be oak. On the blade of the celt are som.e flakes of oxide of 
iron, as if it had lain in contact with some articles made of that, 
me, tab Indeed, from the form, as well as from the objects found 
with it, the presumption is that this instrument belongs to quite 
the end of the Bronze Age of Italy, or to the transitional period 
between bronze and iron. 

It may be well here to mention that celts of iron of the flat 
form, with, projections at the sides like Fig, 45 ; of the palstave 
kind, ivitli the semicircular side sockets ; and of the socketed form, 
have been found in the cemetery at Hallstatt, in Austria, the 
researches in which of Herr Ramsauer have heen described by 
Baron Yon Sacken.* These discoveries seem to show that all three 
varieties were still in use at the close of the Bronze Period, In 
the same cemetery celts of the two last-mentioned forms were 
found in bronze, and palstaves occurred with the wings formed of 
bronze and the blade of iron. 

In 1866 I exhumed from this cemetery with my own hands, 
■when in company with Sir John Lubbock, a socketed colt of iron, 
with a portion of the haft still in it. The celt is attached to a 
branch of the main handle, which projects at an angle of about 
80°. This has been split olf from the handle, only a small part 
of which remains attached ; and it is this portion only of the 
wood which has heen preserved by the infiltration of some salts 
of iron, while the rest, which was detached from contact with 
metal, has disappeared. The wood of which the handle was 
made appears to be fir. On an iron palstave from the same spot 
it seems to be oak. On two bronze palstaves from France in 
my own collection, one from Amiens and the other from the 
Seine, at Paris, the portions of wood which stiU remain attached 
to the blades appear also to be oak. 

In the Plallstatt specimen the inclination of the blade seems to 
liave been towards tbe hand, and the part of the handle beyond 
the branch which enters the socket presents some appearance of 
having been bound with an iron ferrule, probably with the view of 
preventing it from splitting. The projection is somewhat longer 
proportionally than that in Fig. 185, and the end appears to have 
been truncated, and not rounded. 

* « Grrabfeld voa.Hallst.,” p. 38. 
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There have been in this country a few instances of the dis- 
covery of bronze rings in company with palstaves and socketed celts, 
and these rings may possibly have served a similar purpose, though 
it must be confessed that such an use is purely conjectural That 
shown in Fig. 188 was found in company with a bronze palstave 
without a loop, but much like Fig. 74, at "Winwick,* near l^larring- 
ton, Lancashire, and was kindly lent me by Dr. 
James Kendrick, who in 1858 t suggested that 
it was a “sort of ferrule to put round the 
handle of the palstave to prevent the Wood from 
splitting when the instrument was struck.” 
The ornament on the ring, somewhat like the 
“ broad arrow ” of modern times, is of much the 
same character as the shield-like pattern below 
the stop-ridge of some palstaves. In the British Museum is a 
stone mould from Northumberland for flat rings, 3 inches in dia- 
meter, and for flat celts ; but such rings probably served some 
other purpose. 

Another bronze ring, l.| inches in diameter, was found with a 
socketed celt in the Thames,^ opposite Somerset House, but here 
the actual association of the two is doubtful. 

I have already expressed a doubt whether the celt from Tadcaster, 
Yorkshire, and now in the British Museum, had, when found, the 
bronze ring with a jet bead upon it passing through the loop. 
The ring itself is made not of one continuous piece of metal, 
but of stout wire, with the ends abutting against each other, 
and nothing would be easier for the workman who found the 
three objects than to pass the ring through the loop of the 
celt and the hole of the bead. I have myself received from 
Hungary two socketed celts, each having imperfect penannular 
bracelets passed through the loop in the same manner, though they 
certainly had no original connection with the celts. It is, how- 
ever, but right to mention that in the British Museum is the 
upper part of a celt with an octagonal neck, found with other 
objects near Kensington, on the loop of which is a small ring, barely 
large enough to encircle the loop. Of what service this could 
have been it is difiicult to imagine. 

If the association of the larger rings and the celts must be 
given up, it is needless to cite the opinions which have been held 



Fig. 188 .~Winwick. 
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as to the use of the one in connection with the other. Soiiie 
references are given in the note.* 

The early Iron Age of .Denmark is no doubt considerably later 
in (late than that of HalLstatt, but in several of the discoveries of 
obje^cts of that period in Denmark socketed celts of iron liavo 
been foiim.I still attached to their helves. In tho Nydam find, 
described by Mr. Conrad Engelhiirdt, thO/ majority of the axes were 
of the ordinary form, with eyes for the shafts; but there wore 
some also of tho form, of tho socketed celt, tlioiigh without any 
loops. These wore mounted as axes, and not as adzes, on crooked 
handles about 17 inches lo,ng. Tlie helves of axes of the ordinary 
form were from 23 to 32 inches in h-sngth. In the Yimoso find + 
there were S(>voral of these iron colts, one of which was tlioiight 
to have been mounted on a crooked handle, but the others appear 
to have been mounted as chisels. 

The palstaves with the edges transverse to the septum between 
the side flanges seem to have been mounted in precisely the same 
manner as those of the ordinary form, exco]3t that when attached 
to their handles they formed adzes, and not axes. It has been 
suggested § that the palstaves of the ordinary form may also have 
been mounted as adzes, and probably this was so in some excep- 
tional cases. Mention has already been made of some Italian 
helves witli transverse notches for the reception of the blade. 
Some of the flat celts may have also been mounted as adzes by 
binding them against the shorter end of an L-sl^aped handle, in 
the same manner as the Egyptians fixed their adze blades. 

In some palstaves, but more especially in those of the South 
of Europe, there is at the butt-end of tho blade a kind of dove- 
tailed notch, which appears to have been formed by hammering 
over a part of the jets or runners of the original castings, which 
were left projecting a short distance instead of being broken off 
sliort at the blade. Whether the hammering over was for the 
purpose of rounding the angles or for that of forming this dove- 
tailed notch is somewhat uncertain ; it is, however, possible that 
one or more pins or rivets may have been driven through the 
handle, so as to catch the dovetails and retain the blade in its 
place. It is not often the case that this portion of the blade is so 

* Arch., vol. xvi. p. 362; Arch. Joum., voL iv. p. 6 ; Klemm, “ AUg. Kult. gcscli.,” 
p. 107. 

t “ Nydam Mosofund,” 1859—1863. Oopenliageii, 1866. 

t “ Vimoae Fundet” af 0. Engelhardt, 1869, p. 29.. 

5 Westropp in Froc. 8oe. Ant., 2nd S., vol. v. p- 385, 
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long that it would have gone through the handle and have allowed 
of a pin beyond it, as suggested by Mr. Dunoyer * in the case of 
a long palstave, with a rivet-hole near the butt-end of the blade. 
A palstave, found in a tomb in the dej)artment of Loir et Cher,t 
by my friend the late Abbd Bourgeois, is provided with a rivet- 
hole near the top, countersunk on either side so as to guide a 
pin into the place intended for it ; and it seems probable, as the 
Abbd suggests, that this was connected with the securing of the 
blade, which is destitute of a loop, to the helve. Of six thin flat 
bronze celts, 7 or 8 inches long, from the Island of Thermia,:!: or 
Cythnos, in the Greek Archipelago, which are now in the British 
Museum, three that are broad are provided with square or 
lozenge-shaped holes towards the upper end of the blade, and 
three that are narrower are without, A flanged celt from Italy, § 
6 inches long, has a circular hole in the same position, which 
may have received a pin. Some contrivance for keeping blades 
of smooth bronze fast in their handles must have been neces- 
sary or desirable from the earliest times. With stone celts we 
often And that the butt-end destined to be let into the wooden 
or horn socket was purposely roughened. With bronze, how- 
ever, such a process does not seem to have been adopted to 
any extent ; and probably with blades of bronze, so much less 
tapering than those of stone, the difficulty of keeping them in 
place was surmounted by attaching them with some sort of 
resinous or pitchy cement. A safe remedy against slipping out 
was no doubt found in the addition of the ring or loop to the 
side, -which there can be but little doubt served for a cord to pass 
through, so as to hold the blade back to the handle. In a socketed 
celt, 5i inches long, found in the Seine, at Paris, and now in my 
own collection, not only is the wood preserved in the socket by 
saturation with some salt of copper, but within the upper part of 
the loop there are ilistinct traces of a cord which was apparently 
formed of vegetable fibre. The Irish palstave. Fig. 105, with the 
curved projection instead of the usual loop, seems to show that it was 
only against the upper part of the loop that the strain came. No 
doubt, however, there was more strength in the loop attached to 
the blade at both ends than in the mere neb or projection. Some 
Italian socketed celts have similar projecting nebs, one on either 
side. In the case of the palstaves and celts with two loops, it 

* Ar6h. Journ., \ol. iv. p. 4, fi^. B. f Revue Areh^vol. xxix. p, TSjpl. iii. 2. 

t Ant., 2nd, S,, voL lii. p. 436. § Arch. Journ., vol. xxi. p. 100. 
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ficeins probable that tlie handle must have been somewliat prf)- 
longed beyond the side branch, which received the palstavt', or 
went, into the socket of the celt. 

It has been stated that some of the Spanish palstaves* with two 
loops were, when first discovered, attached to a straight liandle of 
wood. But this opinion may have been formed from the grain of 
the wood impressed on the upper part of the blade running along- 
and not across it. In the first : account f given of the discovery, 
these palstaves were regarded as having been used for %ikhmg out 
the strata of coal, and one of them is said to have ])eon firmly 
attn,ched to a wooden handle by means of thongs interlaced and 
held by notches in the wood. This handle \vas described as 
having been straight, so that the instrument was fitted to he 
used as a crowbar and not as a hatchet. But inasmuch as the 
groove for the handle is only 2^ inches long and inch wide, 
while the length of the blade i)rojecting beyond tbe handle is 
nearly o inches, it is almost impossible for it to have served in 
this manner. 

Axe-heads of bronze of the modern form with an eye through 
them to receive a straight helve have not been found in this 
country, though, as already observed, they are not uncommon in 
Hungary, Southern Germany, and Italy. That the form Avas already 
known in Greece in the Homeric Age is evident from the feat of 
skill in shooting an arrow through the shaft holes of a number of 
axe-heads, arranged in a row, recorded in the Odyssey.+ I have 
in my collection a fine double-edged axe, or TreXe/fy?, from Greoee, 
8^ inches in length, with a round shaft-hole inch in diameter. 
I have also two from Salamis. 

Looking at the widespread distribution of perforated stone im- 
plements, especially battle-axes, throughout Europe, it seems 
strange that so feAV bronze weapons of the same class should be 
found. Possibly, however, these stone weapons may have re- 
mained in use even until the latter part of the Bronze Period, as 
they certainly did through the earlier part of it. In this country 
it seems doubtful Avhether any of the perforated battle-axes of stone 
belong to a time when bronze was absolutely unknown, as bronze 
knife-daggers, like Fig. 279, have so often been found asso- 
ciated with them in interments. Hungary is the country in. 
which the perforated bronze battle-axes seem to have arrived at 

* Arch. Journ., vol. vi. p. 369. t Arch. Journ., vol. vi. p. 69. 

I Lib. xix. T, 578. See also lib. v. v. 233- 
■ M 
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their fullest development, many of them being of graceful form 
and beautiful workmanship. The perforated copper implements 
of that country were probably used for agricultural purposes, and 
I see no reason for assigning them to so early a date as the com- 
mencement of the Bronze Period of Hungary. They may, indeed, 
belong to a much later period. It is hard to account for this 
absence of perforated axes of bronze in Britain, but various causes 
seem to have conduced to render their introduction difficult. 
When first bronze came into use it must have been extremely 
scarce and valuable ; and to cast an axe-head in bronze, like one 
of the perforated axe-hammers of stone, would have required not 
only a considerably greater amount of the then precious metal than 
was required for a flat hatchet-head, but would also have involved 
a far higher skill in the art of casting. Moreover, the flat form of 
these simple blades rendered them well adapted for being readily 
drawn out to a sharp cutting edge, and when once they had come 
into general use they would not have been readily superseded by those 
of another form, hafted in a different method, even were that method 
more simple. If the bronze celts were mainly in use for peaceful 
industries, while the warlike battle-axes were made ,o£ stone, the 
progressive modifications in the shape of the former would be less 
likely to be affected by the characteristics of the latter. It must 
also be remem])ered that in France,* which then as now set the 
fashion to Britain, perforated axe-heads of stone were very seldom 
used, and those of bronze were in the north of the country 
unknown. 

But, to return to the celts of the British Islands, there can, I 
think, be but little doubt that the loop is, as already described, 
comiected with the method of mounting these instruments on 
their hafts ; and is not intended for the attachment of a cord, by 
which they might be withdrawn and recovered after they had 
been thrown at the enemy. Like the American tomahawks, they 
may, no doubt, have occasionally been used as “ missile hatchets,” 
the ‘‘ missiles secures ” of Sidonius ; t but the days of young 
Sigimer, whose followers were provided with these weapons, are 
many centuries more recent than those to which the bronze celts 
must be referred. 

In the same manner, any idea of the loops baving merely served 

* "Wliile speaking of French celts, I may refer to a short Paper on the method in 
which they were hafted, written by the late M. Penguilly-rHaridon. — Bev. Arch., 
2nd S. vol. iv. p. 329. 

t Ep. 20, lib. 4. See Arch., vol. xxx. p. 492. 
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for lijingiog tliese iiistruments at tlie girdle may be at once dis- 
carded. For such a purpose the projection which we hud sul:)- 
stitiited for the loop would be useless, and the presence of two 
loops would be superfluous. 

On the whole, we may conclude that the majority of those 
instruments were mounted for use, somewhat in the manner 
descrilied, so as to seryc as axes or adzes. A smaller proportion 
of them may, however, not improbably liave 
been provided with short straight handles, to 
serve as chisels, especially the socketed celts 
of .small size and without loops. This is the 
more probable as several socketed instruments 
closely resembling them in character cannot l)e 
regarded as other than chisels and gouges. No 
example, however, of a socketed celt provided 
with a handle of this kind has as yet been 
found. The little instrument of brass fixed ■ 
into a handle made of stag’s horn, which 
was found in a cist in a barrow at Everley,* 

Wilts, by Sir R. Colt Hoare, has more the 
appearance of being a tanged chisel, such as 
will subsequently he described, than a flat celt. 

It is shown full size in Fig. 189, which I have 
copied from Sir R. C. Hoare’ s plate. There 
w'ere no hones or ashes found in the cist, but 
several pointed instruments, and what appears 
to be a kind of long, flat bead of bone, as well 
as two whetstones of freestone, and a hone of 
a blueish colour had been deposited with it. 

Professor Worsaae t lias published an en- 
graving of a narrow Danish palstave, which 
was found in a hill in Jutland fastened to its 
handle by three rings of leather. This handle 
was straight, but unlike that from Store Hedin- 
age, which was an ell and a quarter long, was 
not more than about 8 inches in length. In 
some other instances, he says, the blade has vig. iss.-Eveney. { 

been fastened to the handle by nails or rivets. 

I have already mentioned that some of the socketed celts of 
iron belonging to the early Iron Age of Denmark have been found 


* “ Anc. WEts,” vol. i. p. 182, pi. xxi. 
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raomited as chisels. A good example of one thiK hatod has 
been figured by Engelhardt.* The ijart of the handle which goes 
into the socket is tapered to fit it. Above this the handle ex- 
pands with a shoulder projecting somewhat beyond the outside ol 
the celt. It continues of this size for about U inches and is 
then again reduced to the same size as the mouth of the celt. 
The whole of the handle beyond the metal is about 4 inches 

Having said thus much with regard to the early iron chisels, it 
will however, now be well to proceed to the consideration or 
those formed of bronze, and of the other bronze tools found in 
this country. 

* “ Vimose Mosefundet,” p. 28, 


CHAPTER VII. 


CHISELS, GOUGES, HAMMERS, AND OTHER TOOI.S. 

Although, doubtless, many if not most of the instruments of 
different forms, described in tlie preceding chapters, were used as 
tools, and not as weapons, yet in some cases, especially where they 
have been found in graves, it is more probable that they formed 
part of the equipment of a warrior than of an artificer. With 
regard to the various forms of which I intend to treat in the pre- 
sent chapter, there can hardly exist a doubt that they should be 
regarded as tools, and not as weapons. Already in the Neolithic 
Period we find many of these forms of tools, such as chisels and 
gouges, developed ; and so far as hammers are concerned, it seems 
probable that for many purposes a stone held in the hand may 
have served during the Bronze Period as a hammer or mallet, just 
as it often does now in the age of steel and steam. I have else- 
where* mentioned a fact communicated to me by the late Mr. David 
Forbes, F.R.S., that in Peru and Bolivia the masons, skilful in 
working hard stone with steel chisels, make use of no other mallet 
or hammer than a stone pebble held in the hand. 

The simplest form of chisel is of course a short bar of metal 
brought to an edge at one end and left blunt at the other where 
it receives the blows of the hammer or mallet. Such at the 
present day are the ordinary chisels of the stone-mason, and the 
“ cold chisel ” of the engineer. 

Most of the Scandinavian chisels of flint are of nearly the same 
form as the simplest metal chisels, being square in section in the 
upper part and gradually tapering to an edge at the lower end. 
Bronze chisels of this form are, however, but rarely met with in 
any part of Europe. One such, however, was found at Plyra,stock,t 

* “ Anc. Stone Imp.,” p. 207. 

t See Arch. Journ^ vol. xxvi. p, 346. I am indebted to Mir. A. W. Pranks, F.R.S. 
for tlie iise of this cut. 
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near Oreston, Devonsliire, in company witli sixteen flanged celts 
like Figs. 9 and 10, three daggers, and a tanged spear-head, en- 
graved as Fig. 327. It is shown in Fig. 190. Its length is 4 
inches, and the cutting edge is rather more than | inch in width. 
The late Mr. Albert Way, who describes this specimen in the 
ArohcBologimlJournal, regarded it as unique in England; and the 
form, so far as I am aware, has not again been found in this 

country. It is now in the British Museum. 

I have a large chisel of the same type, hut apparently formed of copper, 
which was found in the neighbourhood of Fressburg, Hungary. It is 

7|- inches long, about inch 
square in the middle, and 

expands in width at the edge, 
which is lunate. Others of 
the same form, 4|- inches and 
5|- inches long, also from 
Hungary, are in the Zurich 
Museum. Such chisels have 
also been found in the Swiss 
Lake-dwellings. 

A long chisel, formed from 
a plain square bar drawn to 
an edge, was found by Dr. 
Schliemann’^ in his excava- 
tions at Hissarlik. 

Bronze chisels of the same 
foi*m were also in use among 
the ancient Egyptians. 

A smaher chisel, conical at 
the butt end and possibly 
intended for insertion into a 
handle, is shown in Fig. 191. 
The original is in the collec- 
tion of Canon Q-reenwell, 
F.E.S., and was found with 
numerous other bronze antiquities in the Heathery Burn Cave, Durham, 
already so often mentioned. One rather larger, about 3 inches long and 
i- inch broad, prob^ly found in one of the barrows at Lakef or Durn- 
ford, is in the collection of the Eev. E. Duke, of Lake House, near Salis- 
bury. It may possibly have been a large awl. 

An Aztec f chisel of nearly the same form as Fig. 191, and about 4|- 
inches long, contains 97-87 copper and 2-13 of tin. Another from Lima 
contains 94 copper and 6 of tin. 

The small bronze chisel from Scotland, shown in Fig. 192, exhibits a 
somewhat different type ; the blade tapering evenly aw^ay from the edge. 
The point which was intended to go into the hanche appears to have been 
“ drawn down” a little by hammering, which has produced slight flanges 

* “Troy and its Remains,” p. S32. 1' Arcifi., vol. xliii. p. ‘Ifi7. 

J “ Anales del Museo de Mexico,” vol. i. p. 117. 
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a,t tlio sides. The edge lius also been bammered. The origiTial was kindly 
lent me by the Eev. George Wilson, of Glenlneo, Wigtonshire, and was 
found, with a conical button and a flat plate of cannel-coal or jet, on the 
Sandhills of Low Torrs, near Glenluce. Numerous arrow-heads and 
llalcos of flint have also been found among the sands at the same place. 

A flat eliisel (4|- inches) like Eig. 192, but rather broader at the edge, 
wliich is somewhat oblique, was found with two flat sickles on Sparkford 
Ilill,^'- Somei’setshhe. 

There were some small chisels of this class in the Larnaud hoard f 
(dura). 

Others have been found in the Swiss Lake-dwellings. 1 

Two shorter edged tools, found at Ehnall,§ Salop, which have been 
described as chisels or hammers, seem rather to have been punches, and 
will be mentioned subsequently. 

As chisels were probalfly used in ancient times, as at present, not 
only in conjunction witli a mallet, but also in the hand alone with 
pressure as paring-tools, it would have been found 
convenient to attach them to wooden or horn 
handles. Accordingly we find them both provided 
with a tang or shank for driving into a wooden 
handle, like the majority of modern chisels, and 
also, though more rarely, with a socket for the 
reception of a handle, like the heavy mortising 
chisels of the present day. Chisels of the tanged 
variety vary considerably in size and strength, and 
in the relative width of the blade to the length. 

That sliown in Fig. 192'^ is from the great hoard 
discovered at Carlton Eode,|| Norfolk, already men- 
tioned, and is preserved in the Norwich Museum. The 
marks of the joint of the mould are still visible on the 
tang. It was found with numerous celts and gouges, 
a hammer, and at least one socketed chisel. Another 
tanged chisel of nearly the same form and dimensions is 
also in the Norwich Museum. It formed part of the Woodward Collec- 
tion, and was probably found in Norfolk. 

A chisel much more expanded at the edge, and also of lighter make, 
was found at Wallingford, Berks, in company with a double-edged knife 
or razor, and a socketed celt, gouge, and knife, of which notices are given 
in other parts of this book. It is engraved as Fig. 193, and is in my own 
collection, as is also the original of Fig. 194. This formed part of the hoard 
discovered in Eeach Fen, Cambridge, and was the only one of the kind 
there found. A socketed chisel-like celt from the same hoard has been 
already described and figured at page 133, Fig. 159. 

^ Somet'set Arch, and Nat. Hist. Proe., 1856 — 7, vol. vii. p. 27- 

t Chantre, “ Album,” pi. xliii. t Keller, 7ter Bericht, Taf. ix. 34, 35. 

§ Arch. Journ., vol. xxii. p. 167 ; Proe. Soe. Ant,, 2nd S., vol. iii. p. 66. 

II Arch. Jonrn., vol. ii. p. 80 ; Arch. Assoc. Journ., vol. i, p. 69. 
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Tanged chisels have also occiirred in vai’ioiis other hoards of bronze 
antiquities. Some were found with numerous celts and other tools at 
Westow,'^' on the Derwent, Yorkshire, which from their curved edges and 
general character the late Mr. James Yates regarded as the cr/xiA«, xapro- 
To/io?, or ehisel for cutting paper, mentioned by Philoxenus, and as the 
currier’s chisel, <tkvtot6ixos, mentioned by Julius PoUux, If I were to offer 
an opinion it would be that any cutting tool of the Bronze Period in 
Britain was more likely to have been used for»cutting leather than paper, 
the latter commodity being, to say the least of it, scarce in Britain at that 
time ; and, moreover, that chisels are generally used for cutting wood and 
not leather. 

In the collection of Canon Green well, F.E.S., are two of these tanged 
chisels from Westow, about 4|- inches long and li inch broad at the edge. A 
small part of the blade below the roimd coUar is cylindrical. In the British 
!Museum is a small specimen of this kind (3| inches) from the Thames. 



Eig. 103.— Wullingford. i Fig. 134. Reach Fen. ^ Eig. 105 .— Thixendale. i 

In the Mayer Collection at Livei’pool is a specimen, 4 inches long and 
{ inch broad at the edge, found near Canterbury in 1761. The coUar is 
flat above and almost hemispherical below. Another, with part of the 
tang broken oft', and the blade 2-^ inches long and 1^ inch wide, was 
found in the Kirkliead Cave, XJlverstone, Lancashire, and was described 
to me by Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. 

Another, rather like Pig. 199, but broken at the angles, was found 
with spear-heads and a socketed celt at Ty Mawr,f Anglesea. "What 
appears to be a chisel of this kind (4f inches long) was found near 
Biggen Grange, J Derbyshire, and is in the Bateman Collection. Another 
was found at Porkington,§ Shropshire. 

A fragment of a tanged chisel was found with a large hoard of broad 
spear-heads, &c,, atBroadward, Shropshire. 

A remarkably small specimen from Tliixendale, in the East Eiding 
of Yorkshire, is in the collection of Canon Greenwell, who has kindly 
allowed mo to engrave it as Pig, 195, The stop, insteadof being as usual 

Arch. Jotirn., vol. vi. p. 381, 408 ; Arch. Assoc. Jottv)}., vol. iii. p. aS. 

t Arch. Journ., vol. xxiv. p. 2S3. 

J Bateman’s “Catalogue,” p. 74, No. 8; “ Vest. Ant. Herb.,” ]>. S. 

§ Arch. Jotirn., vol. vii. p. 195. 
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a C!irt;n],ar collar, consists of a Ibeacl on eaeli face, so that in llio side view 
it appears as if an oval pin traversed the hlade. 

iS'early similar side-stops are to he observed in tho chisel ropresontod 
in Fig’. 196, which was found with two others (3;J- inches and 4^ inches) 
in a hoard of broiiiie antiquities at Yattendon,^ IJerks, uf -cv-hich I havo 
given an account elsewhere. With the chisels were instnuncnt.s of tlu> 
following forms, some in a fragmentary condition : flat colts, palstavo.s, 
socketed celts, gouges, socketed and tanged knives, swords, scabbard 



ends, spear-heads, and flat, conical, and annular pieces of bronze. The 
other two chisels from this hoard were more like Fig. 194. 

A very large example of a chisel of this land is shown in Fig. 197, the 
original of which was kindly lent mo by Sir Philip de M. Grey Egertou, 
F.lt.S. It was found in company with two looped ptalstaves and a spear- 
head near Broxton, Cheshire, about twelve miles south of Chester. 

An instrument of somewhat the same character, from Farley Heuth, 
has already been described at p. 69. 

A tanged chisel, 5 inches long, and without any stops or collar, was 
found with other objects at Bnrgesses’ Meadow, Oxford, in 1830, and is 
now in the Ashmolean Museum. 

Froc. Soe. Anf., Snd S., voL vii, p. 480. 
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Tliis form of instrument occurs but rarely in Scotland ; but 
wliat appears to be a chisel of this kind is engraved by Wilson.* 
His figure is, however, a mere diagram, without any scale attached, 
and the instrument is described as an axe blade with a cross limb, 
or as a “ spiked axe.” Whatever its character, the original of the 
figure is said to have been found with other bronze relics at 
Strachuiv Argyleshire. 

An example of a chisel of elongated form is in the Antiquarian 
Museum f at Edinburgh, but it is uncertain in what part of Scotland it 
was found. By the kindness of the Council of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of Scotland it is shown as Fig. 198. 




In Ireland they are much more common. There are thirteen 
sjDecimens in. the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, as cata- 
logued by the late Sir William Wilde, + varying in length from 
2f to 63: inches. Some of these Irish chisels, which approximate to 
fiat celts in character, have already been described in Chapter III. 

That which Wilde ha.s given as his Fig, 395 is almost identical in 
form -with the chisel from Ireland in my own collection which is here 
engraved as Fig. 199, though eonsiderahly longer altogether, and some- 
what longer proportionally in the tang. 

I have another example from Belaghey, County Antrim, which is Of 
iiiehes long, and much stouter in the tang and in the neck of the blade 
than that here figured. It is only If inches wide at the edge. 
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Among’ tliOHti in tlie museum at DuLliii is ono wliidi is Jooorat-oi'l 
■\vitli knobs round tlie collar. Tavo others axo figured in “ ] lorre Feralos.” 
In the British ]\[uae\un is one (4| inches) Avith a well-marked collar. 
Another, with the square tang broken oif, has a loop at the side of tin,! 
round part of the blade, which is 2|- inches long. This curious specimen 
A\ as found near Burrisokane, county Tipperary. 

Another cliisel (4.^ inches) in the same collection has side-projections 
only, like Fig. 195. 

Another (.‘h^ inch.e.s), Avith a Avell-cleA^elopod collar, is eiigraA'od in tho 
Archmologiml Joiiryial.] The form shades off into that of the flat celts 
haAong projections at the sides. 

Others in the collection of Mr. Ilobort Day, F.S.A., resemlde Fig. 19(5 
(4^- inches) and Fig. 197 (6 inches). Tlie latter AAms found at Kanturk, 
Co. Cork. 

Tanged chisels have been found, though not abundaiLtly, in 
France. One from Beauvais is in the museum at St. Oermain. 

The socketed form of chisel is by no means common in this 
eountiy ; but some instruments, probably intended for use as 
chisels, have already been described among the 
socketed celts not provided with loops. These 
are all comparatively broad at the cutting edge ; 
but there is another variety, with a narroAv end, 
formed much like the modern engineer’s “cross- 
cut chisel,” some specimens of Avhicli will be now 
described. 

That shown in Fig. 200 is from the great find 
of Carlton Rode,J Norfolk (1844), from which 
several specimens, including a tanged chisel (Fig. 

192*) and a socketed celt without loop (Fig. 160), 
have already been described ; and some other 
forms, such as gouges and hammers, have yet to he 
mentioned. The edge is only i^ths of an inch in „ Pie- , 

, _ , , " ■ T in - Carlton E ode. ^ 

Avidtii, and the tool seems well adapted tor cutting 
mortises. The idea of a mortise and tenon must be of very early 
date, as a mere stake driven into the ground supplies it in a 
rudimentary form ; and tools let into sockets, or liaAong sockets to 
receive handles, afford instances of connections of the same kind. 
In our modern mortising chisels the cutting edge, instead of being 
ill the middle of the blade, so as to .haA'-e a V-sliaped section, is 
nsiially at the side, and presents an outline like the upper part of a 
K, K. I liave not met Avith this bevelled edge among bronze chisels. 
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On the side of this Carlton Rode chisel may be seen the 
mark of the joint of the mould in which it was cast. The socket, 
as usual with these tools, is circular. 

A bronze chisel of the same form, 3|- inches long, was found at Rom- 
ford,''^ Essex, in comxjany with socketed celts, palstaves, fragments of 
swords, a broken spear-head, and lumps of metal. It has already been 
figured. 

In the hoard found at Westow, Yorkshire, already mentioned, were 
two or three socketed eliisels. One of them, Sj inches long, is engraved 
in the ArclMologieal Jourml.\ That which I have^ here engraved as 
Eig. 201 is jirobably the same specimen. It is now in the collection of 
Canon Greenwell, F.E.S. Tanged chisels, gouges, and socketed celts 
were found at the same time. 

In the same collection is a somewhat smaller chisel, the socket of which 
is square instead of circular. This was found in the Heathery Burn Cave, 
Durham, together with a number of 
objects, belonging to the Bronze 
Period, of which further mention 
wiU be made hereafter. Another, 
found at Eoseberry Tox>ping, York- 
shire, is now in the Bateman CoUec- 
tion, at Sheffield. A small narrow- 
edged chisel was found in a hoard at 
Meldreth, Cambridgeshire. 

I am not aware of any socketed 
chisels of the narrow form having 
been found in Scotland. 

In Ireland they are rare, but in 
the collection of Mr. E. Day, E.S.A., 
are a few specimens of undoubtedly chisel-like character. The broad 
celt-like form has been described in a previous chapter. 

In Prance they are also far from common. There are, however, 
two in the museum at Tours, found at the Ohatellier d’Amboise. 
There is also one in the museum at Narbonn 0 .;j; They have been 
found in Savoy, § Doubs,|| and Jura.^ 

Several have been found in the Lake-dwellings of Switzerland.^*^ One 
with a treble moulding round the mouth and a polygonal neck from 
Moeidgonff exhibits much taste in its manufacture. 

• A number of chisels both of the tanged and the socketed forms were 
present in the great hoard of bronze objects discovered at Bologna. 

Socketed examples from Italy are in the museum at Copenhagen, and 
in the British Museum. 



Heathery Burn. | 


* yD’c/?. /ozo-w., vol. ix. p. 303. 

f Arch. Jonrn., vol. vi. p. 382. See also Arch. Assoc. Journ., Yol. iii. p. .'58, lig. 4. 

J “ Materianx,” Yol. V. pi. ii. 12. 

§ Exp. Arch, dc Savoie, 1878, pi. xxi. No. 3; pi. vi. 215, 21G ; Perrin, “ Et. Preh. do 
la Say.,” pi. x. 8. 

II Chantre, “ Album,” pi. X. 7. ■ IF Ibid. No. 5. 

Keller, 6ter Berieht, Taf, ix. 38; 7ter Ber., Taf. vii. 2, 3, 5, &c. ; Deaur, “TiOS 
Palafittes,” %. 46. 

ft Desor and Favre, “ Le Bel Ago du Br.,” pi. i. 7. 

"Ooiig. Preh.,” Copenhagen vol. p. 486. 
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I have some from Maoarsca, Dalmatia, of which the soc-hets have Ix’.en 
formed hy hammering' out the metal and turning it over, instead of hehig 
produced as usual, hy means of a core in the casting. 

Socketed chisels from Emnien and Deurne, Holland, are in the 
museum at Leyden. 

From North Germany I may cite one (6J- inches) from Schliolnm,! 
%vhieh is in the Berlin Museum. 

Others are engi’aved hy Lindehsclimit, 3 Sehreiber,! audLisch.lj 

One from Kempten, Bavaria, is in the Sigmaringen Collection.^ 

Gouges. 

Closely allied to chisels are gouges, in which the edge, instead 
of being straight, is curved or hollowed, so that it is adapted for 
working out rounded or oval holes. In some language.s, indeed, 
the name by which these tools are known is that 
of " hollow chisels.” It is an early form of instrument, 
and a few specimens made of flint have been found 
in this country, though they are here extremely rare, 
while, on the contrary, they are very abundant in 
Denmark and the South of Sweden. In the Scandi- 
navian countries, however, bronze gouges are never 
found ; and though gouges of stone were not unknown 
in this country during its Stone Period, their suc- 
cessors in bronze do not appear to belong to the early 
part of the Bronze Period, but, on the contrary, seem 
to be characteristic of its later phases. 

Of bronze gouges there are the same two varieties 
as of the ordinary chisel, viz. the tanged and the 
socketed, of which the former is far rarer than the 
latter. Indeed the only tanged gouge from Britain 
with which I am acquainted is that from the Carlton 
Kode** hoard, already so often mentioned, which is 
shown in Fig. 203, The original is in the Norwich ^ 

Museum, the trustees of which kindly allowed me to 
engrave it. As will he seen, it is of remarkably narrow form, 
especially as contrasted with the socketed gouge from the same 
hoard shown in Fig. 207. There was a broken tanged gouge in 
the great hoard of bronze objects found at Bologna. 

* Jannsen’s “ Oatal.,” No. 21, 

t Schreiber, “Die eliom. Streitkeile,” Taf. ii. 11. 

X “ Alt. u. b. Vorz.,” vol. i. Heft v. Taf. iii. § Taf. ii. 10. 

Ii “ Freder, Francisc.,” Tab. xxxiii. 5. 'B' Lindenschmit, Taf. xlii. 7/ 

** Arch, Journ., vol. ii. p, 80 ; Arch. Assoc. jQurn..yo\. i, p. 61, 59 ; “ Horaa Ferales,” 
pi. v. 42. 
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Of English socketed gouges the most common form is that Bho\\m in 
Fig. 204, from an original in the British Museum, which was found with 
a spear-head (Fig. 391), socketed knife (Fig. 240), hammer (Fig. 210), 
awl (Fig. 224), and two socketed celts, at Thorndon,'^ in Suffolk. There 
were six gouges of the same character, but of different sizes, in the hoard 
found atWestow,! Yorkshire, some of which have been figured. Another 
(3^’ inches) found with socketed colts and some curious ornaments under 
a large stone at Eoseborry Topping,.]: in Cleveland, has also been figured. 
Another was found with socketed celts and spear-heads at Exiling, § in 
Suffolk. The cutting end of another was associated with socketed celts 
in the hoard discovered at Martlesham in the same county. Part of 
another was discovered, with a socketed celt, fragments of blades, and 
rough copper, at Melliourn,!! Cambridgeshire. Another was found, 
with socketed celts, spear-heads, and an armlet, within the encampment 
on Beacon Hill,*[l Charnwood Forest, Leicestershire. Another, with 
socketed celts, spear-heads, &c., at Ebnall,*^'"' 
near Oswestry ; and another (2-^- inches), with 
socketed celts, fragments of knives, a button or 
stud, and lumps of metal, at Kensington.ff This 
hoard is in the British Museum. A gouge was 
found with four socketed celts and about 30 lbs. 
of rough copper in an urn at Sittingbourne,]']: 
Kent. A p)lain gouge formed part of the hoard 
found at Stanhope, §§ Durham. A remarkably 
fine gouge, 4^ inches long and nearly inch 
wide at the edge, was found, with spear-heads, 
socketed celts, part of a celt mould, and lumps 
of metal, at Beddington, |] || Surrey. At Porking- 
ton,*ii^ Shropshire, a gouge accompanied the 
tanged chisel lately mentioned. In the hoard 
found at Gruilsfield,*’'''’*^ Montgomeryshire, there 
were two gouges in company with looped pal- 
staves, socketed celts, &e. In my own collection 
are three socketed gouges, about 3-J inches long, which form part of 
the hoard from Eeach Fen, Cambridgeshire, in which were socketed 
colts, socketed and tanged knives, and niimerons other objects. In 
some of the instances cited, as at Gruilsfield and Ehnall, the upper part of 
the socket is beaded instead of plain. One of this kind from the Harty 
hoard already mentioned is sliown in Fig. 205. There were two such in 
the hoard, which comprised numerous socketed celts and the moulds for 
them, and various tools of the hronze-founder. There were also the two 
halves of a bronze mould for such gouges which wiU subsequently be 
described. In the Museum of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society is a 
* vol. X. p. 3 ; “ Horao. Fer.,” pi. V. 36. 

t Aroh. Jovirn.^y^, vi. p. 381, 408 ; Are/i. Assoe. vdl. iii. p. 58. 

X Arch. Scot., vol. iv. p.|;65, pi. vii. 6; Arch. JSliana, vol. ii. p. 213, pi. iv. c. 
i'i Arch, Jotirn., vol. :x.. "p. Z. (j Arch. Journ., vol. -Ki.]}. 

f Froe. Soc. Ant., vol. iv. p. 323. 

** vol. xxii. p. 167 ; “ Horse Forales,” pi. V. 35. 

tt Pm. aJoc. 2txd S., vol, iii. p. 232. 

ft Smith’s “Coll. Ant.,” voL i; p. 101; vol. ii. p. 81. 

§§ Arch. JEUana, vol. i, p, 13, pi. ii. 12, 

nil “ Surrey Aivh. Soc, Coll.,” vol. vi. HIT Arch. Journ., vol. vii. p. 105. 

*** Arch. Cami,, 3rd S., vol. x. p. 214 ; “Montgom. Coll.,” vol. iii, p. 437. 
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f^ouge from Bottisliaiii Lode (3 inches) xvitli a sliglit slioulder about i iti(>h 
from the top of the blade, the npper part of the neck being larger than 
tlie lower. Ono of throe found in the Heathery Burn Oavo (2| imhos) is 
also shouldered. Of the other two (3f iiKihes and 3^ inches) quo is vei’y 
sliglifcty slmuldered. They are in the collection of Canon CreemveU, F.K,.IS.\ 
as is also a plain example (3| inches) from Scothorn, Lincolnshire. 

In the British Museum are the unfinished castings for two gouges, one 
21- inches long and fully ^ inch wide, and the other 3 inches long and 
g inch wide at the edge, which in both is but slightly hollowed. Tiny 
were found with a soclceted celt (Fig. 146) near Blandford, Dorset. The 
longer one is of very wdiito and hard 
bronze. 

Two gonges, one 3.]- inches and the 
other hroa,der, but only 2 inches 
long, found with various other ob- 
jects at Hounslow; as well as one 
from the Thames at Battersea (4 
inches), are in the same collection. 

Two gouges (Si inches and 5 
inches) w'ere found, with a hammer, 
a spear-head, and a soclceted celt 
with a loop on the face (Fig. 154), 
near Whittlesea. The whole are in 
the museum at Wisbech. 

Two from Derbyshire are in the 
Blaekmore Museum at Salisbury. 

A socketed gouge of unusually 
long proxoortions is shown in Fig. 

206, It was found at Undley, near 
Lakenheath, Suffolk, and is in my 
own collection. In the Carlton Eode 
hoard were also two long gouges 
with the hoUow extending more 
nearly to the socket end. They are 
both rather trumpet-mouthed. One 
of them is 4|- inches long and 
inch wide at the edge, the other 
4^ inches long and inch wide, I have not seen the originals, hut 
describe them from a lithographed plate. 

The broad short gouge shown in Fig. 207 is also from Carlton Eode. 
It is broken at the mouth of the socket, but I have, in the figure, restored 
the part that is wanting. The original was lent me by the trustees of 
the Norwich Museum. Another from the same hoard, about 3|‘ inches 
long, has the groove, whichis wide and rather flat, extending only an inch 
upwards from the edge. 

Socketed gouges have been found, though very rarely, in Scotland. 
That shown in Fig. 208, the cut of which has been kindly lent to 
me by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, was dredged uji in the 
river Tay.f This appears to be almost the only Scottish specimen 

* “Horae Ferales,” pi. v. 39, ■ f Pr<ie. iSoc. Ant. Seot.> vol. v. p. 127. 
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fit present known. Professor Daniel Wilson'"" terms it “ one of tlie 
rarest of the implements of bronze hitherto found in Scotland 
but he adds that other specimens have been met with in the Tay. 

In Ireland they are considerably more abundant, there being 
at least twenty specimens in the Museum of the Royal Irisli 
Academy, one of them as much as 4*1 inches long. 

One, much like Fig. 208, has been engraved by Wilde as Fig. 399. 
Others are %ured in tlie t and “Hor£© Ferales.” f 

In one of these, 2-|- inches long, the hollow is carried np to the collar 
round the mouth as a sq[uare-ended recess. One gouge 
appears to have been originally tanged. Several 
socketed gouges from Ireland are in the British Mu- 
seum. Mr. R. Day, F.S.A., has examples from Mul- 
lingar and Derry, the latter with a collar at the top. 
They occuired also in the Dowris hoard. A gouge § 
only 2|- inches long and unusually broad has a small 
loop at the upper end of the concave part. It is here 
engraved as Fig. 209, from the original in the Museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy. This may be the specimen 
figured by Vallancey-K I have a specimen like Fig 208. 
Fig. 209.— Ireland. ^ Socketed gouges are occasionally found in France. 

One, 41^ inches long, with two mouldings round the top, 
ornamented with faint diagonal lines, was found with socketed celts and 
other implements in the Commune de Pont-point ^ (Oise), near the river 
Oise, and is in the Hotel Gluny, Paris. Others from the Hautes Alpes** 
and from the Fonderie de Larnaud have been figured in Mr. Ernest 
Chantre’s magnificent Album. 

There are three with moulded tops, from the hoard of Notre Dame d’Or, 
in the Poitiers Museum. 

A fine gouge (about inches) with a moulded top is in the museum 
at Clermont Ferrand (Puy de Dome). A very fine French gouge of this 
character is in the British Museum. 

I have a specimen much like Fig. 208 found in the Seine at Paris. 
Others were in the hoard at Dreuil, near Amiens, and in a second hoard 
also found near that town. 

Large gouges with moulded tops, from the Stations of Auv6rnier,f f in 
the Lake of Neuchatel, and Moerigen, in the Lake of Bienne, are in 
Dr. Victor Cross’s collection. 

There was at least one socketed gouge in the great Bologna hoard. 

In Germany they are very rare, but one from the museum at Sig- 
maringen, with a somewhat decorated socket, is engraved by Lindenschmit. 
It was found at Kempten, Bavaria.fJ Others, from Diiren and Deurne, 
North Brabant, Holland, are in the museum at Leyden. 

» “ Preh, Ann. Scot.,” vol. i. p. 388, f Vol. iv. p. 335, pi. iii. I, 2, 3, 4. 

d Pb V. 37, 38, 41. § “ Horaa Ferales,” pi. V. 38. 

li Vol. iv. pi. ix. 5. 

If “ Horse Ferales,” pi. v. 34 ; Sev. Arch,, vol. xiii. pi. ii. x. 

** PI, X. 6, and xl. 5. See also Jfm, fi'oc. Vom., 1828— 9, j)!, xvi. 16. 

ft “ Deux Stations Lacustres,” pi. iv. 34. Keller, 7ter Berictt, Taf. vii. 4 ; Desor 
and Favre, “ Le Bel Age du Br.,” pL i. 5. 

J j “ Alt. u. h. Vorz./’ Heft. v. Taf. iii. 9, 10 ; “ Hohonzoll. Samml.,” pi. xlii, 7. 



A socketed gouge, witk tlio edge turned to a sweep of akout 1 incli radius, 
is in the museum at Agram, Croatia, 

One from Siberia ^ has been figured by Worsaao. 

Hammers and Anvils. 

Another form of tool constructed with a socket to receive tbo 
liandle in precisely the same manner as the socketed celts and gouges 
is the hammer. It is worthy of notice that, though perforated liam- 
niers formed of stone are comparatively abundant in this country, 
yet that instruments of the same kind in bronze are nnknown. It is 
true that what looks like a perforated hammer, said to be of bronze, 
was found in NcAvport, Lincoln, and is engraved in tlie Arehvo- 
logical JowmalA hut there is no evidence of its belonging to the 
same period as the ordinary tools formed of bronze ; and the 
suggestion that it may have been the extremity of a hell-clapper 
is, I think, not fiir from the truth. It is very probable that many 
of the perforated stone hammers belong to the Bronze Period of this 
country, n,s do doubtless most of the perforated stone battle-axes or 
axe-hammers ; for in the early part of the Bronze Period it is likely 
that metal was far too valuable to be used for heavy tools and 
weapons, and even towards the close of the period it seems as if 
it was only the lighter kind of hammers which were formed of 
bronze. Tlie heaviest I possess weighs only five ounces, and the 
lightest less than half that weight. As will subsequently be seen, 
it is possible that some of these instruments were of the nature of 
anvils rather than of hammers, hut for the present it will bo most 
convenient to speak of them under the latter name. 

The most common form of hammer is that wdiich is shown in 
Fig. 210, from an original in the British Museum found at 
Thorndon,+ Suffolk, in company with a spear-head, socketed gouge, 
socketed knife, and two socketed celts. The two liammcr-like 
instruments engraved as Figs. 211 and 212 wore found, with a 
number of socketed celts, moulds, &c. — -in fact the whole stock-in- 
trade of an ancient bronze-founder — in the Isle of Harty, Sheppey, 
and are in my own collection. The larger of the two shows a 
considerable amount of wear at the end, which is somewhat 
“ upset ” by constant use. The smaller is more oxidized, so that 
the marks of use are less easily recognised. The metal of which 
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they are formed seems to contain a larger admixture of tin than is 
usual with the cutting tools; and I have noticed the same appear- 
ance in some other instances, so that even in early times the 



Tig. 210.— Tliorndon. J Kg-. 211.— Harty. Fig. 212.— Ilaity. i Fig. 218.— Carlton Rode. ^ 


singular fact must have been known that by adding to copper 
the softer metal, tin, in a larger proportion than the one-tenth 
•usually employed for bronze, a much harder metal resulted. At 
the present time the extremely hard alloy used 
for the specula of reflecting telescopes is formed 
by an admixture of about two parts of copper 
and one part of tin, the two soft metals mixed 
in these proportions forming an alloy almost 
as hard as hardened steel. 

In the Carlton Eode find, of which mention has 
already been frequently made, was a hammer of 
much long'er proportions than those from the Isle 
of Harty. By the kindness of the trustees of the 
Norwicli Museum I have been able to engrave it as 
Mg. 213. It expands considerably at the mouth. 
As will be seen, the end is ‘‘ upset ’V by use. W 
appears to be a hammer of much the same kind, 
but with the face still smaller, was found with a 
hoard of bronze objects, including palstaves, spear- 
Fig. 214 .— Taunton, f heads, flat sickles, a torcpie, &c., at Taunton.'^' It 
is shown in Mg. 214. 

A hammer somewhat larger in its dimensions than Mg. 211, but in 
typo more resembling Fig. 212, having no shoulder upon its body, was 
found at Eoseberry Topping,! in Cleveland, with a socketed celt, a gouge, 

* Arch. Journ., vol. xxxvii. p. 94 Piing, and Eoman Taimton,” pi. i. 2. 

t Arch. Scot., yol. X7. p. 56, pi. vii. 4 ; Arch. ..Uliana, vol. ii. p. 213, pi. iv. b. 
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and otlior objeota. Anotlier broken Iiammer’ Avas found, Avitli a hoard 
of bronze objects, at Stanhope,* Durham. 

A small .hiimmor (2,} inolios), found with gouges and other objects near 
AVhitth^sea, is in the Wisbech Miiseiun. 

Another with a circular socket was in the hoard found in Burgesses’ 
Meadow, Oxford. 

A small one was found at Rugby, f and is in tlio possession of IM'r, 
M. H. Bloxain, F.S.A, I have one (3 inobes) found near Oambridgo. 

.1 fim not aware of any examples having as yet l:)eon found in 
Scotland. 

In Ireland they are rare, but four “ronnd-fiiced socketed 
punches,” varying from 2 to 4 inches in length, are mentioned in 
Wilde’s Catalogue. These are probably hammers. 


In tlio British Museum are also several Irish bammor.s, one of which is 
shown fuU size in Fig. 215, for the use of which I am indebted to the 



Council of the Society of Antiquaries.} It is cylindrical in form, with 
two rings of pi’ojeoting knobs aroxind it. The end is circular and slightly 
convex, and has a ridge across it, due to constant use. Anothei’, found, 
with trumpets, spear-heads, and numerous other bronze relics, at Downs, § 
King’s County, is sho-wn in Fig. 216, also lent me by the same Council. 
It is of a different type from any of the others, expanding beyond tlie 
socket into a large fiat blade. It appears never to have been in use. 
Two other small Irish specimens, one with a long oval face, are in the 
British Museum. I have a hammer (2^ inches) much like Fig. 210, but 
* Arch. ASUana, vol, i. p. 13, pi. ii. 13. 

t Proc. Soc. Ant., 2n.d S., vol. iii. p. 129 ; “Horas Fer.,” pi, v. 32. 
i Proc. Soc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. in. p. 66. § Proc, Soe. Ant., 2nd S., vol. iii. p. 6o. 
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•with tlie shoulder nearer the top, found with a socketed celt and some 
perforated and other rings, near Trillick, Go. Tyrone. I have also an 
imperfect specimen with the end expanded, hut not to the same extent 
as Kg’. 216. This was found with a broken swmrd, spear-heads, and a 
socketed knife, on Bo Island, Enniskillen, and wms kindly procured for 
me hy the Earl of EnidskiBen. 

Socketed hanmiers have been found in several European countries. 
I have two from Erance. One of them (3|- inches), ' like Fig. 212 in 
form, "was foimd, with a spear-head, a double-edged knife, some curved 
cutting 'tools, and an anvil of bronze (Fig. 217), together with a large 
torque and a plain bracelet of gold, at Fresne la Mere, near Falaise, 
Calvados. The other (2 inches), stouter in its proportions and more 
like Fig. 210, was found near AngerviUe, Seine et Oise. A short thick 
hammer was found at Briatextc, Tarn.'^* * * § 

An instrument in the British Museum, in form much like Fig. 216, 
|i; j found at Yienne (Isere ?), has only a small square hole in the socket, and 

[ii I may have served as an anvil rather than as a hammer. A hanmier also 

■with expanded end was found near Chalon,f and another in the VaUey of 
the Somme. J 

A cylindrical hammer or anvil was found in the hoard of the J ardin des 
Plantes at Nantes. § 

Cylindrical hammers have been found among the Lake-dwellings of 
the Lac du Bourget,]] Savoy, one of them provided with a loop. 
M. Eabut, of Ohamhery, has a stone mould from the same lake for 
casting such hammers. Another hammer-mould of stone was found at 
the Station of Eaux Yives, near Gf-eneva. 

In my own collection is one of these looped socketed hammers, nearly 
square in section, from Auvernier, in the Lake of Neuchatel. Others 
from Swiss Lake-dwellings, both with and without loops, are engraved by 
Keller. Professor Desor has a bammer expanding towards tbe end from 
the Lake of Neuehatel.^jf A hammer found at Moerigen’*^* seems to have 
been formed from a portion of a looped palstave. The Lake-dwellers 
frequently utilized such broken instruments. Another hammer, from the 
Lake of Bienne, ft is hexagonal in section, and ornamented with reversed 
chevrons on its faces. 

They are occasionally found in Hungary. I have seen one ornamented 
with chevrons in relief upon the sides. One with saltires on the sides, 
and some fragments of others, were in the Bologna hoard. 

The obj ect engraved by Madsen U as possibly the ferrule of a lance may 
be a hammer of this kind. 

A soHd bronze hammer (4-|- inches), of oblong section, with two pro- 
jecting lugs on each side for securing the handle, found near Przemysl, 
Poland, was exhibited at the Preliistoric Congress at Pesth. It was 

* “Mat6riaux,’Wol. xiv. pL is. 6. 

t Chantre, “ Age du Br.,” Ifere ptie. p. 38. 

j “Materiaux,” vol, V. p. 452. 

§ Paronteau, “Le fondeur du Jard. dcs Plantes;” “MateriaiiXj” vol. -v. p. 190, 
:pl.'Tiii.' 10. ■ ■ ■ 

II “Exp. Arch, de la Sav.,'* 1878>pl. y. ; Chantre, “Album,” pi. y. 1. ; Perrin, “Et. 
Prek sur la Sav.,” pi. X. 6, 7, xix. 17. 

IT Keller, 7ter Bericht, Taf. vii. 9. 

Desor et Pa-^nre, “Le Bel Age da Br." pi. i. 9 ; Oros,% “ Deux Stations,” pi. hi. 22. 
tt Desor, “Les Palafittes,” fig. 47. “ Afbild.,” voL ii, pi. 13, 15. 
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foujul ’witli a, lironze spear-head, and is in the MuKsemu of tho At-adeiuy of 
Sciein^es at Orapu’vv. 

As to the manner in which these socketed hammers were 
mounted -we have no direct evidence. It seems probahle, however, 
that many of them, had crooked hafts of the same character ns 
those of the socketed celts. It is worth notice that on some of 
the coins of Cunoheline * there is a seated figure at work forging 
a hemispherical vase, and holding in his hand a liainmer which in. 
profile is just like a narrow axe, tho head not projecting beyond 
the upper side of the handle. A seated figure on a hitlierto 
un}.)ublished silver coin of Duhnovellauniis, a liritish prince; con- 
temporary wdth Augustus, holds a similar hammer, or possibly a 
hatchet, in his hand. But though when in use as hammers they 
were mounted wdtli crooked shafts, it is quite possible that some 
of these instruments may have been fitted on to the end of straight 
stakes and have served as anvils. The Eev. W. C. .Lulds, F.S.A., 
informs me that at the present day the peasants of Brittany make 
use of iron-tipped stakes, which, wdien driven into the ground, 
form convenient anvils on which to hammer out the edges of their 
sickles, and which have the great advantage of being portable. 
Though such anvils are not, so far as I am. aware, any longer used 
in this country, traces of their having been formerly employed 
appear to be preserved in our language, for a small anvil to cut 
and punch upon, and on which to hammer cold work, is still 
termed a ‘‘stake.” 

It is worthy of remark that an implement of the sauie kind as 
these so-called socketed hammers, and made in the samemannei', of 
a very hard greyish alloy, was found in the cemetery at Hallstatt,t 
and was regarded by the Baron von Sackon as a small anvil. A 
bronze file was found with it. 

It is also to be observed that of the two hammer-like instruments 
found together in the Harty hoard one is much larger than the 
otheiyand may have formed the head of a stake or anvil, while 
the other served as a hammer. Still, as a rule, a flat stone must 
have served as the anvil in early times, as it does now among the 
native iron- workers of Africa, and did till quite recently, for many 
of the country blacksmiths and tinkers of Ireland. + Among 
Danish antiquities some carefully made anvils of stone occur, but 

* Evans, “ Anc. Brit, Coins,” pi. xii, 6. 

t “GrabMd von Hallstatt,” 5I. xix. 11, p. 89. 

X Wilde, “ Catal. Stone Ant. in R. I. A. Mus.,” p. 81. 
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I am not certain as to tlie exact age to wliicli tliey sliould be 
assigned. 

Bronze aiiYils of the form now in use are of extremely rare occur- 
rence in any country. That figured by Sir William Wilde * appears 
to me to be of more recent date than the Bronze Period, and I am not 
aware of any other specimen having been found in the British Isles ; 
but as it is a form of tool which may eventually be discovered, it 
seems well to call attention to it by engraving a French example. 
This anvil is shown in two views, in Mgs. 217 and 218, As will be 
seen, it is adapted for being used in two positions, according as one 
or the other pointed end is driven into the workman’s bench. In 
one position it presents at the end two plane-surfaces, the one broad 


-Ei'esn^ la Mei 


and the other narrow, inclined to each other at an angle of about 
120 degrees, so that their junction forms a ridge. This part of the 
anvil has seen much service, as there is a thick burr all round it, 
caused by the expansion of the metal under repeated blows. 
On the projecting beak there are three slight grooves gradually 
increasing in size, and apparently intended for swages in wdiich to 
draw out pins. In the other position the anvil presents no smooth 
surface on which to hammer, but a succession of swages of different 
forms ■ — some half-round, some V-shaped, and some lAl -shaped. 
There are also some oval recesses, as if for the heads of pins. The 
metal of which the anvil is made appears to contain more tin than 
the ordinary bronze, and therefore to be somewhat harder. On 
one face is the mark of the runner | inch in diameter, which 
was broken off after the tool was cast. 


Catal. Mus. R. I. A.,” fig. 401. 
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This interesting tool was found with the haimner aircadv jikjii- 
tioned, a spear-head, a double-edged knife or rns^or, a knifc witli 
the end bent round so as to present a gouge-like edge, nnd a large 
curved cutting-tool of the same character (Fig, 247), all of bronze, 
at Fresne la Mere, near Falaise, Calvados. With them was a 
magnificent gold torque with recurved cjlindrieal ends, the twisted 
].)art being of cruciform section ; and a plain penannu.lar ring or 
bracelet, formed from what was a cylindrical rod. "ilio whole 
find is now in my own collection. It is not by any means 
improbable that this anvil was rather the tool of a goldsmith of 
the Bronze Age than that of a mere bronzo-’worker. 

I have another anvil of about the same size, but thinner, which was 
found in the Seine at Paris, It also can be mounted two way.s, hut in 
each position it present.s a nearly flat hut somewhat inclined face, and 
there are no swages in the beaks, one of wliieh is conical and the other 
nearly rectangular. 

M. Ernest Ohantre has engraved two other specimens, somewhat 
differing in form, but of much the same general character. They w'ere 
found near Chalon-sur-Saone and near Geneva.'* The analysis of the 
metal of one of them gives 1 6 parts of tin to 84 parts of copper. 

Another bronze anvil is in the museum at Amiens, and a fiftli, also 
from France, is in the British Museum. Tliis has a flat projecting ledge 
at the top, and at right angles a slightly tapering beak. An anvil of the 
same kind, hut without the beak, waa found with other objects near 
Amiens, and is now in the museum of that town. 

A small anvil without a beak, found at Auvemior,t in the Lake of 
Neuchatel, is in the collection of Dr. Gross. A square flat anvil, some- 
what dented on the face, formed part of the Bologna hoard. 

In my ow eoUoction is what appears to have been a larger anvil of 
bronze, which was found, with other instnuneuts of the saine metal, at 
M’aearsea, Dalmatia. In form it is not unlike an ordinary hammer-head 
ahoirt 5 inches long ; but the eye through it appears to be too small for it 
ever to have served to receive a haft of the ordinary land, though it 
probably hold a handle by wliich to steady the tool when in use. One 
end is nearly square and but slightly convex ; the other is oblong and 
rounded the narrow way. Both ends are much worn. On one face and 
one side are rounded notches or SAvagos. This tool has been cast in an 
open mould, as one face xwesents the rough sxu-faee of tho molten metal, 
which contains a large proportion of tin. The other face and the sides are 
fairly smooth. 

Saws and Files. 

While speaking of bronze tools, wbicli up to tlie present 
time have not been noticed, in Britain, but which may j)rolaibiy 
be some day discovered — if, indeed, they have not already been 
found — the saw must not he forgotten. 

* “Ago du Br.,” ptie. i. p. 39. 

t Keller, 7ter Bericht, Taf. vii. 8 ; Grross, “ Deux Stations,” id. iii. 28. 
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A fragment of wliat has "been regarded as a rudely formed saw of 
bronze was indeed found, with a sword and several colts, at Mawgan,'*" 
Cornwall, and is now in the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries. It is 
4 inches by inch, coarsely toothed, and the serrations ajipear to have 
been cast. I am, however, rather doubtful whether it was really a suav. 

Saws have been found both in Scandinavia .and in France, in the latter 
country in hoards apparently belonging to the later portion of the Bronze 
Period. One from Eibiers,t Hautes Alpes, is about 5-|- inches long tind 
^ inch broad, slightly curved, and with a rivet-hole at one end for attach- 
ment to the handle. Two from the ‘‘Fonderie de Larnaud,” 'I Jura, are 
nearly one-half smaller. There were five specimens in that hoard, and 
M. Ohantre enumerates sixteen altogether from various parts of France 
and Switzerland. A fine specimen, with a rivet-hole for the handle, was 
found at Mo 0 rigen,§ in the Lake of Bienne. 

The Scandinavian |1 type is of much the same character, though some 
are more siekle-liko in shape, with the teeth on the inner sweep. 

A saw, found with celts, spear-heads, diadems, &c., at Liimmersdorf, 
near Prenzlau, is in the Berlin Museum. A short one, with a rivet-hole 
for the handle, found at Stade, is in that at Hanover. 

A saAV of pure copper was found in some excavations of dwellings of 
remote date at Santorin,^ in the G-recian Archipelago, in company with 
various instruments formed of obsidian. Some fragments of saws occurred 
in the Bologna hoard. Part of one from Cyprus is in the British 
Museum. A copper (?) saw from Niebla, Spain, 9 inches long, also in 
the British Museum, has the teeth arranged to cut as it is drawn towards 
the workman, and not when pushed away from him. 

The file is another tool of exceedingly rare occurrence in bronze, 
though not absolutely unknown in deposits belonging to the close 
of the Bronze Period. Sir William Wilde ** mentions “ a bronze 
circular file, straight, like a modelling tool,” as being in the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, but I have not seen the 
original and am not confident as to its age. A file ft was, however, 
found in the great hoard of the Fonderie de Larnaud, and another 
from the Lake-dwellings of the Lac du Bourget is in the museum 
at Chambery. 

The early form of file is indeed much the same as that of a 
very broad saw, the toothing being coarse and running at right 
angles across the blade. In the cemetery at Hallstatt, +$ in Upper 
Austria, files of this character were found, several in bronze 
and one in iron. The bronze files are from 5 to 1 0 inches long, 

* “ Catal. Mus, Soc. Ant.,” p. 16 ; Are/i., vol. xvii. p. 837. 

t E. Chantre, “ Album. ” pi, XXV. No. 6. 

p Ghantre, ‘'Album,” pi, xliii. ^ Keller, 7ter Bericbt, Taf. vii. 11. 

II "VVorsaae, “^Nord, Olds.,” figs. 167, 168; “Cong, preh.,” Stockholm vol., 1874, p. 
494. 

•il “ Comptes Eend. de I’Ac. des Sc.,” 1871, vol. ii. p. 476. 

** “ Catal.,” p. 597, No. 96. 

ft E. Ohantre, “ Age du Bronze,” lore ptie. p, 87. 

t'l Von Sacken, “ Das Grahf. v. Hallst,” pi. xlx. 12. 
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iind some wliicli are Hat for the greater part of their lorigth in’t) 
drawn down, for about 2 inches at the end, into tapering round 
files. In the Bologna hoard were several fragments of files, includ- 
ing one of a “ half-round " file. 


Tongs and Punghes. 

From our greater acquaintance with the working of iron than 
with that of bronze, there seems to us a sort of natural connection 
between the anvil, hammer, and tongs. It must, 
however, be borne in mind tluit bronze is a metal 
which instead of being, like iron, tough and ductile, 
becomes “short” and fragile when heated, so that 
all the hammering to which the tools and weapons 
of bronze were subjected in order to planish their 
faces, or to draw out and liarden their edges, was 
probably administered to them when cold. At least 
one pair of bronze tongs has, however, been found, 
which is shown in Fig. 219. This instrument 
was discovered, with numerous other antiquities, 
in the cave at Heathery Burn,^*' near Stanhope 
in Weardale, Durham, and is now in the collec- 
tion of Canon Greenwell. As half of a mould 
for socketed celts and some waste runners of bronze 
were found, it is evident that the practice of casting 
bronze was carried on in the cave, and these tongs 
were probably part of tho founder's apparatus. 

Whether they were used merely as fire-tongs, or 
for the purpose of lifting tho crucible or melting- 
pot, is a question. Tliey appear, however, much too 
light to be of service for the latter purpose. 

In the museum of the Louvre at Paris are some 
Egyptian tongs of bronze, which are remarkably 
similar to those from Durham. A workman seated Heatte^ fc. j 
before a small fireplace, holding a blowpipe to his 
mouth with one hand and with a pair of tongs in the other, 
is shown in a painting at Thebes, published by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, t 

What I have ventured to regard as another of the tools of the 
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bronze-founder is a kind of pointed pimcb or pricker, of wliich an 
example is given in Fig. 220. This, as well as anotlier wliicli had 
lost its point, was found, with socketed celts, gouges, moulds, &g., 
forming the whole stock-in-trade of a bronze-founder, in the Isle of 
Harty, Kent. It seems to have been furnished with a wooden 
handle, into which the tang was driven as far as the projecting 
stop ; and its purpose appears to have been the extraction of the 
cores of burnt clay from out of the sockets of the celts. That 
these sockets were formed over a core of clay inserted into the 



Pig. 220.~Hartr. 4 221.— Eeaoli Pen. | Pig. 222.~Bbna]l. i 


mould is proved by numerous celts having been found with the 
cores still in them. The heat of the melted metal was sufficient 
to convert the clay into terra-cotta or brick, and in this condition 
the cores have been preserved. Some force was necessary to 
extract such hardened cores, and this could be well effected by 
driving in such a pointed instrument as that here figured. If the 
two prickers from the Harty hoard were originally of the same 
length, the broken one has lost a portion from its end exactly 
corresponding in length with the depth of the socket of the largest 
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celts found with it ; as if it had been driven homo through the 
Inirnt clay quite to the bottom of the socket, and then had b(icn 
brolvcn off short at the mouth of the celt in the vain endcjivour to 
extract it. 

Some small punches, without any tang for insertion in a handle, 
were found with, socketed celts and numerous other objects in the 
hoard from Reach Fe.n, already mentioned. One of these is sliowii 
in Fig. 221. No moulds were discovered in this case ; and thuugli 
the hoard has. all the appearance of being the stock of an ancient 
bronze -foimder, it is possible that those shorter punches may here 
have been used for some other purpose than that of extracting 
cores. The end of one is sharp, that of the other presents a small 
oblong fiice. It is possible that, like the instruments next to be 
described, these may have been punches used in the decoration of 
other articles of bronze. Mr, H. Prigg,* in his description of this 
hoard, has suggested such an use. The large end of the punch 
shown in the figure bears no mark of having been hammered ; it 
may, however, have been struck with a wooden mallet. Punches, 
more chisel-shaped at the point, appear to have been in use for 
producing the incuse ornaments which occur on so many of the 
fiat and flanged celts. I am not aware of any tools which were 
undoubtedly used for this purpose having been observed in Britain ; 
but, as I have already remarked, there were found at Ebnali,t 
Salop, two short-edged tools, which may possibly be punches, and 
if so may have been applied to this use. One of these is shown 
in Fig. 222, the block for which has been kindly lent me by the 
Council of the Society of Antiquaries. The other is described as 
of similar form but of rather longer proportions. They were found 
in company with spear-heads, celts, gouges, and broad dagger- 
blades ; but it does not appear that any of these were ornamented 
with punch-marked patterns. The tools may, therefore, have been 
merely some kind of strong chisels, possibly used for breaking off 
the jets and superfluous metal from the castings. The thickness 
of the tool is rather greater than the cut would lead one to imagine, 
being i inch. These two tools have been regarded as ham- 
mers, or possibly weights. I have now spoken of them as punches, 
or possibly chisels, but it may be that after all it was the broad 
end that was destined for use, in which case tliey might be regarded 
as anvils. 

* uire/i. Assoc. Joum,, vol. xxxvi,, p, 69. 

t Froe. Soc, Ant., 2nd S., vol. iii. p. 66 J Arch. Joum., vol. xxii, p. 167. 
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\¥liatever the purpose of these particulaT tools, there can be but 
little doubt that punches were in use for the ornamentation of the 
hat faces and the sides of celts ; and it will be well to be on the 
look out for such tools when hoards belonging to the ancient 
bronze-founders are examined. For the most part, however, these 
seem to belong to a period posterior to that of the ornamented 
flat celts, though decorated spear-heads occur in them. 

Some of the punches from the Fonderie de Larnaud and from 
the Lake-dwellings may have served for decorating other articles in 
bronze. 

Awls, Drills, or Prickers. 

Allied to the pointed tools last described, but considerably 
smaller, are the awls, drills, borers, or prickers of bronze which 
have so frequently been found accompanying interments in barrows. 
No doubt such instruments must have been in very extensive and 
general use ; but it is only under favourable conditions that such 
small pieces of metal would be preserved, and when preserved it 
is only under conditions equally favourable that they would attract 
the attention of an ordinary labourer. It is, therefore, mainly to 
the barrow-digger that we are indebted for our knowledge of these 
little instruments. Many belong to a very early part of the Bronze 
Age, but the form continued in use through the whole period. 

A somewhat detailed essay upon them has already appeared in 
the ATchcEologia* in the late Dr. Thurnam’s admirable and ex- 
haustive paper on “ Ancient British Barrows,” from which I am 
tempted largely to borrow. I am also, through the kindness of 
the Council of the Society of Antiquaries, enabled to make use of 
some of the woodcuts which illustrate Dr. Thurnam’s paper. 
He distinguishes three types of these instruments, which, as he 
points out, correspond to some extent with as many types or 
varieties of the bronze celt. They are as follows - 

I. That with a simply flattened end or tang for insertion into 
its handle. 

II. That with a well-marked shoulder, where the stem and tang 
unite ; the object being to prevent its passing too far into the 
handle. 

III. That with a regular stop-ridge, or waist, almost as marked 
as that in a carpenter’s awl, as distinguished from that of a shoe- 
maker; 
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Ono of (lie first type, from the Golden haiTow at Tipton Lovol, is onpi'ra vod 
hy Hoare,"^ and is shown in Fig*. 223. With it were two cups, a noekiaeo 
of aniher heads, and a small bronze dagger. It is almost the longest of 
those found hy Sir E. Colt Hoare, which wore upwards of thirty in 
nuinhor. Tlie only longer specimen was found in a harrow near ‘Jjako,f 
and there also some heads and a bronze dagger accompanied the inter- 
ment. It is considerahly tliiekew than Fig. 223, and tho tang for insertion 
in the handlo is broader and flatter. A smaller awl of tho same character 
was fmmd in a barrow on Tipton Level 
I)own,;|; opened hy Mr. Cunnington. In this 
instance there were two interments in tho 
same grave, and several flint celts and a 
perforated stone hattlo-axe wore found, as 
w'tdl as numerou.s instruments of hone, and 
a necldacG of beads of jet or lignite. 

An awl of this hind (S-d.r iuchos) found, 
with a spear-head, hammer, Imifo, and gouge 
of bronze, at Thorndon, 8utfolk,§ most of 
them already described, is now in the British 
M;iseim'i, and is shown in Fig. 224. 

Several siich instruments, some of them 
not more than an inch in length, were found 
hy Canon Greemvell Ij in his exploration of 
the Yorksliire harrows. In nine cases awls 
or prickers accompanied interments of un- 
hnrnt bodies, and in three cases they were 
found among burnt hones. In most in- 
stances instruments of flint Avore found with 
them. An aged Avoman in a harrow on Lang- . 
ton Wold^ had three bronze awls or prickers, 
as well as an assemblage of hone instru- 
ments, animal teeth, marine shells, and 
other misceUaueous property, buried with 
her. Dr. Thuniam regarded these as drills 
used with a how, hut I think such an use is 
douhtLil. Some of the awls from the Yoi'k- 
shire harrows, instead of being flattened at 
one end, are draAAoi doAvn to a point at both ends, leaving the middle of 
larger diameter so as to form a kind of shoulder. These, I presmue, are 
included under Dr. Thurnam’s Type II. Sometimes this central part of 
the blade is square and sometimes tho tang is square, like that described, 
hy Stukeley** from a harrow near Stonehenge as a sharp bodkin round 
at one end, square at the other where it went into a handle.” 

An awl, square at the centre, and round at each end in section, is shown 
in Fig. 225. It was found hy Canon GreenweB in a harrow at Butter- 
Avick, Yorkshire, in company Anth the celt (Fig. 2), and other objects. 
The point has unfortunately been broken off. 

A typical example of Dr. Thurnam’s second class from a barroAV at 

* Vol. i. p. 99, pi. xi. The cut is from the Arch., vol. xliii. p. 466. 

t PI. XXX. 3. X Arch., vol. xv, p. 122, pi. iv. 5. 

§ Arch. Journ,, vol. x. p. 3. || “ British Barrows," passim. 

II cjL, p. 138. “Stonehenge,” p. 45, pL xxxii. 


fiff. 223. %. m. Hff. 225. 

Uptoa Tlioria- Butter- 

Lovel. -i don. J wick. \ 
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Eulfoi'd/^' Wilts, is slio-wn in Pig. 226. Anotlier waB foimd at Becldiarap- 
ton, and a sma,IL pricker of tlie same type was found with, a burnt inter- 
ment at Storrington,! Sussex. Like those found ry Sir E. 0. Hoare, this 
was regarded as the pin for fastening the cloth in which the bones were 
collected from the funeral pyre. The fact of several of them having been 
found stiU inserted in their hafts, as wiU subsequently be seen, will 
suffice to prove that this view is mistaken. 

Several awls pointed at both ends were found by the late Mr. Bateman 
during his researches in the Derbyshire barrows. In Waggon Low J at 
the light shoulder of a contracted skeleton were three instruments of 
flint, and a small bronze awl 1|- inches long, tapering each way from tlie 
middle, which is square. Anotlxer, pointed at each 
end, lay with a drinking cup and a rude spear- or 
~ «|i^ arrow-head of flint near the shoulder of a youthful 

III W skeleton in a barrow near Minning Low.§ Another 

|;| W of the same kind was found in a barrow on Ham 

I 1 Moor, |j Staffordshire. Another was found with cal- 

11 cined bones in a barrow in Larks-Low,*[f Middleton. 
II In several instances there were traces of a wooden 
® handle, as was the case with one, upwards of 3 

I inches long, which was found with a flint s|)ear- 

I head, a double-edged axe of basaltic stone, and 
I objects of bone, among the calcined bones in a 
I sepulchral urn from a barrow at Throwley.*’’*^ 

I In a barrow at Haddon Field f f there was a small 

I drinking cup near the back of a contracted skeleton, 
Kg. 228 . Kg. 227, and beneath, this an arrow-head of flint, an instru- 
ford. i meut of stag’s-horn like a netting mesh, and a bronze 

awl showing traces of its wooden hanffie. 

In another barrow near Gotam, Nottinghamshire, j;;j; there lay near the 
thigh of a contracted skeleton a neatly chipped spear-head of flint, and a 
small bronze pin which had been iaserted into a wooden handle. 

In a barrow near Fimber,§§ Yorkshire, opened by Messrs. Mortimer, 
there were found near the knee of a contracted female skeleton a knife- 
like chipped flint and the point of a bronze pricker or awl. With 
another female interment in the same barrow a bronze pricker was found 
inserted in a short wooden haft. The Britoness in this instance wore a 
necklace of jet discs with a triangular pendant of the same material. 

A bronze pin, 1 ^ inches long, accompanied by a broken flint celt and 
some arrow-heads and flakes of flint, together with caleined bones, was 
found in an urn in EavenshiU barrow, |||| near Scarborough. 

In some of the Wiltshire barrows more perfectly preserved handles 
have been found. One of these, copied from Hoare’s Ancient Wilt- 
shire,”^^ is shown in Fig. 227. It was found in the King barrow with 
what was probably a male skeleton buried in the hollowed trunk of an 


* vol, xliii. p. 465, fig. 163. 

J “ Ten Years’ Dig.,” p. 85. 

II “Vest. Ant. of Derk.,” p. 82. 

*35 it rpgjj Years’ Dig.,” p. 155. 

“Vest. Ant, of Derb.,” p. 104. 
§§ “ Reliquary,” vol. ix, p. 67. , 

III Afc/i, Assoc. Journ., vol. vi. p. 3. 


t Stm. Arch. Coll., vol. i. p. 55. 

§ “Vest. Ant. of Dcrb.,” p. 41. 

IT Smith’s “Coll. Ant.,” vol. i. p. 60, pi. ; 
ft Lih. eit., p. 106. 
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olm tree. Witli it waH a curious urn of luirnt clay and two bronzn dag'gcrs. 
one iKHir tlio brofist and tlio other near tlie thigli. TJio liinullt? is 
described as being of ivory, but T think Dr. Thurnani was right in regard- 
ing it as of Ixnio. Tine awl in this instance is of the third type, liaving a 
wadl-niarked collar round it. Another of the same character, but retain- 
ing only a small part of the haft, so that the shoulder is hotter sliown, 
was found with burnt hones in an urn dejiiositod in a harrow nenr Stone- 
henge. No montion is made as to the nature of the material of whitili 
the haft was formed. 

In the case of an awl of the first type, engraved hy Dr. Thmmam, and 
here reproduced as Fig. 228, the hauclle is of wood, hut the kind t)f 
wood is not mentioned. 

One or two bronze or brass awls with scpiare shouldoT’s are in. the 
]\Iuseum of the Eoyal Irish Academ 5 ^f S('V(wal awls with their original 
wooden, liandlcs have boon found in the Lake-dwellings of 
Savoy,:]: and others in hafts of stag’s-horn in the Swiss Lake- 
dwellings. 

Whether the twisted pins from the Wiltshire barrows 
are of the nature of gimlets, as suggested by Dr. 

Thurnam, is a difficult que.stion. I shall, however, 
prefer to treat of them as personal ornaments rather 
than as tools. It is possible that they may to some 
extent have combined the two functions. As to the 
instruments which I have been describing being piercing 
tools or awls, there seems to lie little doubt ; and 
Mr. Bateman can hardly have been far wrong in re- 
garding them as intended to pierce skins or leather. 

Though not curved like the cobbler’s aivl of the pre- 
sent clay, they are probably early members of the same 
family. In Scandinavia these instruments are of 
frequent occurrence, sometimes being provided with 
ornamental handles also made of bronze. § They are 
in that part of Europe often found in company with tweezers and 
small knives of bronze, and all were probably used together in 
sewing, the hole being bored by the awl and the thread drawn 
through by the tweezers and, when necessary, cut with the knife. 
Possibly the use of bristles as substitutes for needles dates back to 
verjr early times. 

In one instance at least tweezers have been found in Britain in 
company with objects apparently belonging to the Bronze Age, 
though no doubt to a very late part of it. Those represented in 

■* “ Ano. Wilts," vol. i. p. 164, pi. xvii. t Wilde’s “ Catal.,’’ p. 597. 

X Chantro, “Alb.,” pi. Ixiii. 

i Worsaae, “Nord. Olds.,” figs. 274, 276; Nilsson, “Nordens Ur.-InvAmre,” figs. 
55,' 57. 
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Fig. 229 were discovered near Llangwyllog, Anglesea, together 
with a two-edged razor, a bracelet, buttons, rings, &c., which are 
now in the British Museum. 

A more highly ornamented pair of tweezers, with a broad end, 
found with a bone comb, a quern, spindle- whorls, &c., in a Piets’ 
house near Kettleburn,t Caithness, belongs to a considerably later 
period. 

The needles of bronze found in the British Isles do not as a rule 
appear to belong to the Bronze Period, though some of those found 
on the Continent seem to date back to that age. Two are engraved 
by Wilde, + and there are altogether eighteen such articles in the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, A 
broken specimen (1| inch) from the sand- 
hills near Glenluce,i Wigtonshire, has been 
figured. 

Another useful article anciently formed 
of bronze — though perhaps not, strictly 
speaking, a tool — may as well be men- 
tioned in this place ; I mean the fish- 
hook, of which, however, I am able to cite 
but one example as having been found in 
the British Isles. This was found in Ireland, 
and is shown in Fig, 2 SO, It kindly lent by 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

Fish-hooks of bronze have been found in 
considerable abundance on the site of several 
of the Swiss Lake-dwellings ; and it is not 
uSlwj'iioi?. Safa!’ a little remarkable that in form many of 
them are almost identical with the steel 
fish-hooks of the present day. The barb, to prevent the fish 
from struggling off the hook, is in most instances present, 
and double hooks are occasionally found. The attachment to the 
line was, even in the single hooks, frequently made by a loop or 
eye, formed by flattening and turning back the upper part of the 
shank of the hook. Fish-hooks were found in the Fonderie de 
Larnaud (Jiira),1] and in the hoard of St. Pierre-en-Ch4tre (Oise). 

Such are the principal forms of tools and instruments of bronze 
found in these islands. Some of them, such as the socketed gouges, 

■* Arch. Journ., vol. xxii. p. 74. 

t Proa. Soe. Ant. Scot., yal. i. p. 266; Arch. Journ., vol. x. p. 218, 
t “Caial. Mus, It. 1. A,,” p. 547. § “Ayr and Wigton Coll.,” vol. ii. p. 14. 

II Wilde, “ Catal. Mus. K. I. A.,” fig. 403. If Chantre, “ Age du Br.,” lere ptie, p. 87. 
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li.TimLors, juid chisels, can only ludoiig' to the hitter part of (Jui 
Bronze IVeMod, when the art of usiii*';- cores in orde'i* f.o produce 
sockets or otiu'r hollow recesses in castings was widl known. 
Others, like the sirnplo awls so frequently found in coin]tfUiy 
W’ith instruments of flint in our barrows, a})2)ea.r to oxtianl from 
the comm cneoinont of the Bronzo Ago to its close. 

There still remains to bo described a class of inst.ruTneuts in 
use by the husbandman, and not by the warrior; and as the 
present chapter lias extended to such a length, it will bo well to 
treat of these under a separate heading. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


SICKLES. 

Sickles are tlie only undoubtedly agricultural implements in 
bronze with which we are acquainted in this country. Already 
in the Stone Period the cultivation of cereals for food appears to 
have been practised, and I have elsewhere* pointed out a form of 
flint instrument which may possibly have supplied the place of 
sickles or reaping hooks in those early times. The rarity of 
bronze sickles in this country, as compared with their abundance 
in some parts of Southern Europe, is, however, somewhat striking, 
and may, perhaps, point to a considerably less cultivation of grain 
crops in Britain than in countries with a warmer climate, while 
the inhabitants were otherwise in much the same stage of civilisa- 
tion. 

The traditions of the use of bronze sicldes survived to a com- 
paratively late period in Greece and Italy, and Medea is described 
by Sophoclest as cutting her magic herbs with such instruments 
(XaXtfeoicrii/ iy/ua opeTravot? ro/aa?), and by Ovid + as doing it 
“ curvamine falcis aheme.” Elissa is by Yirgii § represented as 
using a bronze sickle for similar purposes — 

“ Falcihus et messfQ ad limam qiieerimtur aeinis 
Pubentes herbso nigri cum lacte veneai.” 

When bronze sickles were used for reaping corn it seems to liave 
been a common custom merely to cut the ears of corn from oif the 
straw, after the manner of the Gaulish reaping machine described 
by Pliny, [| and not to cut and carry away straw and ear together 
from the field. This practice will jirobably account for die small 
size of the sickles which have come down to us, unless we are to 
reverse the argument, and derive the custom of cutting off the 

* “ Anc. Stone Imp.,” p- 320. t Maorob. “Saturn.,” v. c. 19. 

t “ Met.,” vii. 224. § “ lib. iv. ol3. 

II “ Nat. Hist.,” xviii. c. 30. 
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cars only from the diminiitive size of the mstriiments employed 
for reaping. 

Bronze sickles were hafted in different ways, sometimes being 
fastened to tlie handle by a pin, either attached to the stem of 
the blade or passing through a hole in it, combined with some 
system of binding ; and sometimes being provided with a socket 
into which the haft was driven, and then secured by a transverse 
})in or rivet. 

The sickles with a socket to receive the handle appear to be 
peculiar to Britain and the North of France. The other form 
occurs over tlie greater part of Europe, including Scandinavia, and 
the blades, as has been observed by Dr, Keller, are always 
adapted for use in the right hand. Dr. Gross, of Neiiveville, on 
the Lake of Bienne, has been so fortunate as to discover at 
Moerigen, the site of one of the ancient pile-villages on the lake, 
two or three handles for sickles of this kind. A figure showing 
three views of one of these handles has been published by the 
Royal ArchjEological Institute,* and is here by permission repro- 
duced as Fig. 231. This handle is formed of yew, curiouslj’' 
carved so as to receive the thumb and fingers, and has a flat place 
at the end against which the blade was fastened. In this place 
there are two grooves to receive the slightly projecting ribs with 
which the stem of the sickle-blade is usually strengthened. Dr. 
Kellert has suggested that the blade of the sickle was made fast 
to the handle by means of a kind of ferrule which passed over it, 
and was secured in its place by two pins or nails. 

The end of the handle forms a ridge, through which are two 
holes that would admit a small cord for the suspension of the 
sickle, and thus prevent its being lost either on land or w’ater. 
We find this sailor-like habit prevailing among the Lake-dwellers 
in the case of their flint knives also, the handles of which were 
often perforated. 

There is a remarkable resemblance in character between this 
handle and some of those in use among the Esquimaux + for their 
planes and knives, which are recessed in the same manner for the 
reception of the fingers and the thumb. 

Some iron sickles, of nearly the same form as those in bronze 
with tlie flat stem, were present in the great Danish find of the 
Early Iron Age at Vimose, § described by Mr, C. Engelhardt. The 

* Airh, JourtK, vol, xxx. p. 192. t Kellor, Tter BericM, Taf. vii, 1. 

X See Lubbock’s “ Preh. Times,” p. 513. § “ Vimose Fxindet,” 1869, p. 26, 

o2 



chord of the curved blades is from 6 to 7 inches in and 

one of the instraments still retained its original wooden handle;. 
This is between 0 and 10 inches long, and is curved at the part 
intended to receive the hand. The end is conical, like the licad 


rig. 231.— Three views of a liarvaie for a sickle, Mocirigen, 

of a screw, and is evidently thus made in order to give a secure 
hold to the reaper when drawing the sickle towards him. Sickles 
with nearly similar handles were in use in Smaaland,* in the South 
of Sweden, until recent days, 

* “ Aarbiiger for Oldkynd.,” 1867, p. 260. 
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Of si(‘klt\s wit.liont a socket but few have been found in Ilrituin, 
and those mostly in our Western Counties. In a remarkable^ hoard 
found in a turbary at Edington Eurtle,* near Clastonbniy, Soiner- 
setshli'o, were four of tliG.so flat sickles. One of these bad never 
1)0011 tliuslied, but had been left rough as it came from the inouhl, 
into which the nu'tal had been run through a channel near the 
point of the sickle. A ])rojei;t,ion still marks the ])laco where the 
jet was broken off. As will he soon from Fig. 2112, this blade is 



Fig. 232.— Edington Burtlo. i 


provided with two projecting pins for the purpose of attaching it 
to the handle. In this respect it differs from the sickles of the 
ordinary continental type, which, when of this character, have 
usually but a single knob. 

Another of the Edington sickles with a single projection is 



Fig. 233.— Edington Buvtlo. i 


shown in Fig. 233. This blade is more highly ornamented, and 
has a rib along the middle in addition to that along tlie back, no 
doubt for .the puipiose of increasing stiffness while diminishing 
weight. Of the other two sickles found at Edington, one is im? 
perfect and the other much worn. Both are provided with tlie 
two projecting pins. * 

Two other sickles found on Sparkfonl Hilht also in Somerset-: 
shire, present the same peculiarity. One of these much resembles 

* Somerset Arch, and Nat. Uist. Froe., 1854, Tol. v. p. 91. 
t Op. cit., 1856— 7, vol. -vii. p.-27-. 


Fig. 233, tlioiigli nearly straiglit along the hack. The other is 
flat on both faces. Each has lost its point. A chisel-like tool was 
found with them. 

With the Edington sickles were found a broad fluted penannular 
armlet and what may have been a finger-ring of the same pattern, 
a plain penannular armlet of square section, part of a light funicular 
torque like Fig. 407, part of a ribbon torque like Fig. 469, and 
four penannular rings, some of them apparently made from frag- 
ments of torques. 

Two other sickles of the same character, each with two pro- 
jecting pins, were found in Taunton itself in association with 
twelve palstaves, a socketed celt, a hammer (Fig. 214), a fragment 
of a spear-head, a double-edged knife, a funicular torque (Fig. 
468), a pin (Fig. 461), some fragments of other pins, and several 
penannular rings of various sizes. 



Kg. 234.— Thames. ^ 


All the objects found at Edington, Sparkford Hill, and Taunton 
are now in the museum in Taunton Castle. 

A thinner form of flat sickle, if such it be, has been found in 
Kent. Among a number of bronze objects which were discovered 
at Marden,t near Staplehurst, there is a slightly curved blade with 
a rivet at one end, which appears to present a sickle-like character. 
I have not seen the original, and as it is described as a knife-blade 
it may prove to have been one, or possibly, what is of far rarer 
occurrence, a saw. 

Of socketed sickles a few have at different times been dredged 
up from the Thames. One of these, found in 1859, is in my own 
collection, and is shown in Fig. 234. The blade, which is almost 
as sharp at the back as at the edge, is not quite central with the 

* Arch. Jouru.) vol. xxxrii. ]p. 94. Pnng, “Brit and Roman Taunton,” pi. i. 3. 
t ArcA. Assoc. Journ., vol. xiv. p. 268, pi. 13, No. 1. 
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socket, but so placed as to make tlie instrument better adapted for 
iis<3 in the right hand than in the left. The socket tapers con- 
siderably, and is closed at the end. 


In another sickle found in the Thames, near Bray, Berks^ (Fig. 2t‘i5), the 
socket dies into tlie blade instead of forming a distinct feature. A third, 
found near Windsor*, and engraved in the Proceedings of the Society of 
jintiquarm,'\ closely resembles Fig. 234, but the end of the socket, instead 
of being closed, is open. Tho blade of tliis also is sharp on both edges. 

One from »Stretham Fen, in the Museum of the Cambridge Antiq uarian 
Society (about 51- inches), is of the same chai’aeter. It has two rivet-holes 
in the socket. Another from Downliam Fen {5^ inches) is slmrp on both 
edges. 

In the Norwich Museum is a sickle of .somewhat tlie same character as 
Fig. 235, but the socket instead of being oval is oblong, and. is placed at a 
less angle to the blade, which in tliis case also is double-edged. The 


socket is H by iV inch, and has one rivet-hole through it. The curved 
knife from Wickon Fen, to be described in the next chapter, much 
resembles this Norwich example in outline. Another sickle from Nor- 
folk f was exhibited to the Archaeological Institute in 1851. Mr. Franks 
has shown me a sketch of another found at Dereham which has the 
external edge of the blade extending across the end of the socket. Both 
edges of the blade are shaip. 

But few sickles have been found in Scotland. That shown in Fig. 236 
was found in the Tay,§ near Errol, Perthshire, in 1840, and has been 
described by Dr, J. Alexander Smith. The block, which has been kindly 
lent me by the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, is engraved on the 
scale of two-thirds linear, instead of my usual scale of one-half. The 
main difference between this specimen and mine from the Thames (Fig. 

* Froc. Soc. Ant.^ 2nd S,, vol. iv. p. 85. t 2nd S., voi. v. p- 85- 

X Arch. Journ., vol. viii, p. 191. f Free, See. Ant. Seat., vol. vii. p. 378, 
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234) consists in tlio blade being fluted. Anotber more rudely made 
sickle, found at Edengeraeb,* Premnay, AberdeensMre, lias also been 
engraved. This has a single central rib along the blade and no rivet- 
hole through the socket. Perhaps it is an unfinished easting. 


Eig. 236.— Near Errol, Terthshire. 


In Sinclair’s ‘‘Statistical Account of Scotland ”f it is stated that an 
instrument of this class -was found at Ledbeg, Sutherlandshire, and was 
pronounced by the Earl of Bristol, then Bishop of Derry, to whom it 
was presented, to be a Druidical pruning hook similar to several found 
in England. 

In Ireland these instruments are much more abundant. Eleven 
specimens are mentioned by Wilde + as being in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy, and there are three in the British 
Museum, as well as one in that at Edinburgh. 

That engraved as Eig. 237 is in the 
collection of Canon GreenweU, P.E.S., 
and was found at Garvagh, county 
-r,-i Derry. The blade is fluted somewhat 

i like that of the Tay specimen. In, 

one of those engraved by Wilde (Eig. 

I 405) it is more highly ornamented. 

I In another the socket is not closed 

f at the end, but resembles that of 

f Windsor example already meu- 

tioned. This appears to he the one 
. engraved by VallancoyS who oh- 

'ig. 237.— Gamgh, ’Deri'y. j serves tliat it was “called by the 

Irish a Seare,” and that it was used 
“to out herbs, acorns, mislotoo, &e.” In another )| the blade forms 

ZVot'. 6i>c. Ant, Scot., vol. vii. p. 376. 
t Vol. xvi. p, 206, cited by Wilson, “ Preli. Ann.,” vol. i, i). 401. 

-t “ CataL,” p. 627. 

j “ Coll, de Kcl). Hib.,” vol. iv. pi. x. 4, p. 60. 

II Pig. 406. Compare “Horae Perales,” pi. x. 10. 
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Fig. 238.— Atlilone. i 


a direct cmiiluTiation of thn socket as in Fig. 208, wlu(;]i is engvaveil 
i'roiii a K])i>ciiiieii in tlio British Museum, found near AthIoiu>, couuly 
’\Vi:i.stin,eatli.. 

ValliUR'iy-. in his ‘‘Collectanea,” has figimal another. In the c(>llo('(i()n 
of Mr. J. Holmes is another example of this typo. Anoilus* sieklo 
of tlio sainn cluivactor as Fig. 287, found near BallygaAvley,--- '.Pyroue, 
lias also liocn tigurcd. This specimen is among tlujse in the British 
M’useimi. 

A socketed siolde, donhle-edged, and ■\’S'Ith a concavity on each side at 
the aiigie between the blade and the socket so deep as to nu'ct and t'oiaa 
Ui lude, was found iii Alderntsy, and is engTayed in thr» Airfifm/ntfit'iil 
JMoination Journal With it wore found socketed celts, .spear-heads, 


and broken swords and daggers. This may be i*egardod as a French 
rather than an English example. 

In my own collection is anotlior, from the Seine at Paris, about 7 inches 
in length along the outer edge of the blade, which extends past the end 
of the'soekot. Tliis still contains a part of the wooden handle, whicdi has 
been soenrod in its place by two rivets, apparently of bronze. In general 
outline this sickle is much like Fig. 234, but the blade is namaver and 
more (surved and the socket more flattened. In the museum at Amiens 

* AreJu Journ,, vol, ii. jj. 186. See also Jiubliti Fenny Jonm., i. p. 108 ; “ llorio 
f’t'rules,” pi. X. 18.' 

t Vol. iii. p. 9. . • 


is another sickle, in form closely resembling Fig. 234, but •N 7 itb a loojj at 
tlie back of tbe socket. M. Cbantre in Ms magnificent ^vork, “ L’ Age 
(lu Bronze,” does not specify this socketed type, tbougli be divides tbe 
form witbout socket into five different varieties. Tbe socketed form 
appears to be quite unknown in tbe South of France, as it also is in 
Switzerland. 

These three are the only instances I can cite of socketed sickles 
having been found outside the British Isles, so that this type of 
instrument appears to be peculiarly our own. The existence of 
a socket shows that the form does not belong to an early period 
in the Bronze Age, and the same is to be inferred from the 
character of the other bronze objects with which the Alderney 
sickle was found associated. 

Inasmuch as the continental forms are as a rule different 
from the British, and as they are, moreover, well known, it will 
suffice to indicate some few of the works in which descriptions of 
them will be found. Some from Camenz, in Saxony, have been 
engraved in illustration of a paper by myself in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries.* 

Others from Germany, some of which are said to have Eoman 
numerals upon them, have been figured by Lmdenschmit.t 

Examples from Italy have been given by Strobel,+ Gastaldi, § 
Lindenschmit,]! and others. 

They have been found in great abundance in some of the settle- 
ments on the lakes of Switzerland and Savoy. It has been thought 
that the Bake-dwellers did not cut off merely the ears of their corn,^ 
but that the straw was taken with it, otherwise there would not 
have been the seeds of so many weeds in the corn.” Diodorus Siculus, 
however, who wrote in the first century b.c., tells us distinctly 
that the Britons gathered in their harvest by cutting off* the ears 
of corn and storing them in subterraneous repositories. From 
these they picked the oldest day by day for their food. Whether 
for threshing they made use of the tribulum** that “sharp 
threshing instrument having teeth,” before Roman times, is doubt- 
ful ; but that so primitive an instrument, armed with flakes of 
flint or other stone, should have remained in use in some Mediter- 
ranean countries until the present day, is a remarkable instance 

* 2nd S., vol. iii. p. 333. 

t “ Saminl. zu Sigmar.,” Taf. xli. ; “ Alt. u. ii. Vorz.,” vol. i. Heft xii. Taf. ii. 

t “ Avanzi Prerom.,” 1863, Tav. ii. 6, 7. 

§ Oenni,” 1862, Tav. iv. 17, 18. || “ Samml. zu Sigmar.,” Taf. sli. 

IF Stevens, “ Plint Chips,’' p. 167. 

See Evans, “ Ane, Stone Imp.,” p. 256. 
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of tile power of survival of ancient customs. Such an instauce 
of persistence in a primitive form much reduces the e.’ctreine im- 
prohahility of the use of bronze sickles in Germany having lastt.-d 
until a time -when Roman numerals might appear iqioii them. 
If every St. Andrew’s cross and every straight line found upon 
ancient instruments is to be regarded as a Roman numeral, and 
the objects bearing them are to be referred to Roman times a.s 
their earliest possible date, the range of Roman anticpiities will 
be much enlarged, and will be found to contain, among otlnu 
objects, a large number of the bronze knives from the Swi.ss 
Lake-dwellings j for one of the most common ornaments on 
the backs of these knives consists of a repetition of the pattern 

xiimximixiiiii. 

Even were it proved that in some part of Europe the use of 
bronze sickles survived to so late a date as supposed by Dr. Lin- 
densebmit, their great scarcity iu the British Isles affords a conclu- 
sive argument against their being assigned to the period of the 
Roman occupation, of which other remains have come down to us 
in such abundance. 


CHAPTER IX. 


KNIVES, BAZORS, ETC, 

It is n, question wli ether, if in this work strict regard liad been paid 
to the dGyelo})nient of diiferent forms of cutting implements, the 
knife ought not to have occupied the first place, rather than the 
hatchet or celt ; for when bronze was first employed for cutting 
purposes it was no doubt extremely scarce, and would therefore 
hardly have been available for any but the smaller kinds of tools 
and weapons. 

Both hatchets and knives, or rather knife-daggers, have been 
found with interments in barrows ; but it seems better to include 
the majority of the latter class of instruments, which appear to 
occupy an intermediate place between tools and weapons, in the 
next chapter, which treats of daggers; rather than in this, which will 



be devoted to what appear to be forms of tools and implements. 
Some of these, however, like the celt or hatchet, may have been 
equally available both for peaceful and warlike uses ; and though 
I liave to some extent tried to keep tools and weapons under 
ditferont headings, it appears impos.sible completely to carry out 
any such system of arrangement. Nor in treating of what I have 
r<3garded as knives does it seem convenient first to describe wliat 
appear to be the simpler and older forms, inasmuch as there are 
other forms which in all respects except the shajm of the blade so 
closely resemble some of the socketed sickles described in the last 
chapter, that they seem almost of necessity to follow immediately 


SOCKETHl) KNIVES. 

ii) ortle)-, iirst. insiriiincut wlddi 1 sliall dk; lias simictiiiu's 

iudiHui bean regardcil as a sickle, tliougli it is more ])re|)cr!y 
spt.aiking a curved knife. 

It was found iu "Wick nn Fen, and is now in the Miisouni of tins (jamljridf^-f 
Anti(|nai'iaii Society, the Oouncil of which has 
kindly pcl’mitt(^d mo to ongravo it as Fig. 2;ht. |!v 

It has already boon ligurod, ])ut not quite a.ceii- 

rately, in thti Arvhmdmjiml Joxnudf'^ the rib at i'fii'llM 

thoback of the blade being omit, tod. I am not |,|ljjj|» 

aware of any other example of this fonn of ii |i||i 

knife having been found in the United Kingdom, 

but a double-edged socketed knife with a curved . |j| ijjjji| |B 

blade, found in Ireland, is in the Batornau Col- ij || |||B 

The ordinary form of socketed knife lias || IIB 

a straight double-edged blade, extending i iii i i ii 

from an oval or oblong socket, pierced by 
one or two lioles, through which rivets or 
pins could pass to secure the baft. Those 
holes are usually at right angles to tlie axis 
of the blade, but sometimes in the same 

■ plane with it. 

Fig. 240 shows a knife with two rivet-holos, 
which was found at Thorndon, Suffolk, together 
with socketed celts, a spear-head, hammer, 
gouge, and an awl, several of which have been 
figured in preceding pages. Another (9 inches 
long), much like Fig. 240, hut -with the sides of 
the socket flat, and the blade more fluted, was 
found in the Thames, and is engraved in the 
Archeological Journal.] Another, of much the 
same size and general character, formed i)art of 
a hoard of bronze objects found in Eoaeh Fen, 
near Burwell, of which mention has already fre- 
quently been made. It is in my own collection, , 
and is shown in Fig, 241. I have another, Fig-. 240 .- Fig-. 241 .— 

Oy inches long, found in Edmonton Marsh. Tiiorndon. i Beach Fen. 

A fine blade of this kind, with two rivet-holes 
in the hilt (14.y inches), was foxiiul in the Now' Forest, GlamorgansMjx', 

. and was formerly in the Meyi'ick Collection.^: It is now in the British 
IMuseum. The blade has shallow'- flutings i^araEol with the edges. 

A socketed knife of this kind (4y inches) was found by General A. 

■ Pitt liivors, F.E.S., in a pit at the foot of the interior slope of the rampart 
of Highdown Camp,§ near Worthing, Sussex. It may possibly have 
accom])anied a funereal deposit, 

* VoL vii. p. 302. 

J “Anc. Armour,’* jd. xlvii. 11,' 


t Vol. xjudv, p. 301. 

§ At'eh., vol. xlii. p. 7-3, pi. viii. 22. 
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In some instances the two rivet-holes run lengthway.s of the oval of the 
socket. One such, discovered with other objects at Lanant, Cornwall 
(S-l inches), is engraved in the Archceoloffia.* It is now in the Miiseuin 
of the Society of Antiquaries. One like it was found on Holyhead Moun- 
tain,! Anglesea, and is now in the British Museum. 

A fragment of a knife of this kind is in the museum at Amiens, and 
formed part of a hoard found near that town- It has a beading at the 
mouth of the socket, and also one about 
midway between the rivet-holes. 

Commonly there is but a single 
hole through the socket, especially in 
the smaller specimen, s. That shown 
in Fig. 242 is of this kind, hut pre- 
sents the remarkable feature of hav- 
ing upon each face of the socket six 
small projecting bosses simulating 
rivet-heads. It w’-as found in the 
Heathery Burn Cave,+ Durham, with 
socketed celts, spear-heads, and nu- 
merous other articles. Another from, 
the same cave (5| inches) with a 
plain and rather larger socket is in 
the collection of Canon Greenwell, 
F.KS. 

Of other speoimens, hut without the 
small bosses, the following may he men- 
tioned : — ’One inches long) found with 
socketed celts, part of a sword blade, 
and a gouge, at Martlesham, Suffolk, 
and in the possession of Captain Brooke, 
of Hfford HaU. Two found in the 
Thames near 'Wallingford.§ Another (5| 
inches), from the same source, in my 
own collection. This was found with a 
socketed celt, gouge, chisel, and razor 
(Fig. 269). One from Llandysilio, Den- 
bighshire, found with socketed celts and 
a spear-head, is in Canon OreenweE’s 
coEection. A knife of this kind was 
among the relics found above the stalag- 
mite in Kent’s Cavern, near Torquay. 

I have a knife of this character (4f inches), but with the rivet-hole in a 
line with the edges of the blade, found in Dorsetshire. 

* Yol. xv. p. 118, pi. ii. ; “ Catal. Mus. Sdc. Ant.,” p. 16. 
t -drch, Journ., vol. xxiv. p. 264. 

% Frofl. JSoe. 2nd S., vol. ii. p. IS'Zy Arch. Jaurn., vol. xix. p. 3,69. This out is 
lent by the Society^ § Froc. Soc. Aiti., vol. iv. p. 303. 



i’ig. 242. — ITealhery Pig* 243.— Kilgi’as- 
Burn Cave. J ton, Perthslnre. | 
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In Scotland tlic socketed form, of knife is very rttro. 

That sho-vru in Fig. 243 was found at lulgrastoii, Porthshii’p, and is in 
the (xjlleotion of Canon Greenwell, F.E.S. It has a ocntral vih along- tlio 
blade and two eliorter lateral ribs, and in some rospia^ta ha.s more the 
appearance of being a spear-head than a knife. 

Another, with the rivet-hole in the same plane as tho blade, was found, 
near Campbelton, Argyleshire, and has been engraved as a spear-head l»y 
Professor Daniel Wilson.* The discovei-y of a blade having its original 
handle, as subsequently mentioned, proves, however, that aomo of iln^so 
are rightly regarded as knives, though another f(.)rm (Fig. «328) has more 
the appearance of being a spoar-head. The curved knife with a sockih , 
figured by the same author, -j- can hardly, 1 think, he Seottisli. 

In Ireland the socketed form of knife is inonj abundant than in 


either England or Scotland. .No less than tl)irty-tliree such knives+: 
are recorded by Sir W. Wilde, as preserved in 
the 'Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, of live 
of which he gives figures. Many specimens also 
exist in private collections. 

That shown in Fig. 244 is in the collection of Canon 
Greenwell, F.E.S., and was f<mnd at KeUs, Go. 

Meath. As will he observed, the blade is at the base 
somewhat wider than the socket. The indented linos 
upon it appear to have been produced in tho cast- 
ing, and not added by any subsequent process. A 
knife of the same kind, found in the Bog of Augh- 
rane, near Athleague, Co, Galway, is still attached 
to the original handle, which, like many of those of 
the flint knives found in the Swiss Lake-dwellings, 
is foi-med of yew. It has been several times figured.^ 

I have a specimen of the same character, but in 
outline more like Fig, 240, 6 inches long, from the 
North of Ireland. 

A knife of this kind, found in a hoard at St. Ge- 
noulph, is in the Tours Museum. 

In some instances the junction between the blade and the socket 
is made to resemble that between tbe hilt and blade of some of the 
bronze swords and daggers, such as Figs, 291 and 349. 

The example shown in Fig. 245 is in my own collection, I do not, 
. however, know in what part of Ireland it was found. The rivet-hole is 
at the side, and not on the face, in which, however, there is a slight flaw, 
which assumes the appearance of a hole in the figiu’e. In Canon Green- 
well’s collection is a nearly similar specimen (10-|- inches), found at Balte- 
ragh. Go. Derry, with two rivet-holes at the side and the - socket some- 
what ornamented by parallel grooves at the mouth and at the junction 
with the blade. 

* “Preh.. Atm. of !3cot.,” voL i. p. 390. t Op. cit.^ p. 402. J “CataL,” p. 46.5. 

§ “Catal. Mus. 11. 1, A.,” fig. 360; ./4reA., vol, xxxvi, p, 830; “Horn Perales,” pi. x. 29. 
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One of tho Koeketod kaiyes in tke Academy Museum at Dublui kas two 
rivet-holes on the face. Of the others, alwait 
t^yo-thirds have a single rivet-liolo ou the face, 
and tho other third one on the side. 

A long blade, somewhat differing in its details 
from !Fig. 245, was found between Lurgan and 
Moira, Co. Down, and, it is stated, in company 
with the bronze hilt or pommel shown in Dig. 
246. These objects formed part of the Wilshe 
Collection, and are now in the Museum of the 
Doyal Irish Academy. Two objects, somewhat 
similar to Dig. 246, found with spear-heads iip 
Cambridgesliire, will subsequently be mentioned. 
A piece of bronze of much the same form, found 
mth a hoard of bronze objects at Mardeiij'^-Vin 
Kent, seems to be a jet or waste piece from a 
casting. It has, however, been regarded as part 
of a fibula. 

The socketed form of knife is hardly known 
iqjon the Continent, thoiigli, as will have been 
observed, it has occasionally been found in the 
JN'orth of Drance. Among the fragments of 
metal forming part of the deposit of an ancient 
bronze-founder, and discovered at Dreuil, near 
Amiens, 1 have the fragments of two such 
knives. I have also a fine and entire specimen, 
inches long, from the bed of the Seine at 
Charenton, near Paris. There is a transverse 
rib at each end and in the middle of the socket, 
through the face of which are two rivet-holes. 
A portion of the original wooden handle is still 
in the socket, secured in its place by two pins, 
also apj)arently of wood, which pass through the 
rivet-holes. Another knife (6f inches), like 
Dig*. 241, but with only one rivet-hole, was also 
found in the Seine at Paris, and is now in my 
collection. 

Several socketed knives with curved blades 
have been found in the Swiss Lake-dwellings, 
and one such, found with the sickle already 
mentioned, is in the Amiens Mns<Mm. 

There is another form of socketed knife 
which it will be well here to mention. The 
blade is sharp on both sides, but instead 
of being hat it is curved into a semicircle. 
Pig. 245.~ireiana. j ^ tjpical example I am obliged to have 
recourse to a French specimen. 

That shown in Dig. 247 is in my own eoUootion, and was found with a 
* Assoc, Joiim.yVoL xiv, i>. 258. 
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Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, \ and is here Iby -their j-jermission repro- 
duced as Fig. 249. 

It seems by no means improbable that such instruments may have been 

* » Prfth. Ann.,’* vol. i. p, 400 : Froc. Soe. Ani. Scat., vol. viii, p. 510. The cut is 
here reproduced by permiBsion of Messrs. Macmiltoa. 
t Yoi. viii, p. 310. 
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gold torque and brac-olet, a, bronze anvil (Fig. 217), and (»ther olijrads, at 
Fresno la jM'ere, near Falaise, (lalvados. It seems -^vell adapted fur 
AViU'lcing out hollows in Avoud. Witli it was found a small, tanged, single- 
('dged kuil’e, tlie ('ud of AA-^liioh is bent to a smaller curve. 

An inslrniueut of imuli the same character (4 imikes) Avas found, 
Avilli, a broiizti sword, spear-heads, &e., in the Island of Slcye, and is now 


in the Antiquarian Museum at Edinburgh. As Professor Daniel Wilson* 
observes, “in general appearance it resembles a bent spear-head, but it 
has a raised central ridge on the inside, w^hile it is nearly plain and 
smooth on the outer side. — The most probable use for -which it has beeni 
designed would seem to be for scraping out the interior of canoes and 
other large vessels made from the trunk of the oak.” It is shoAvn as 
Fig. 248. Another instrument of the same kind (4^- inches), found at 
Wester Ord, Invergordon, Eoss-shire, is engraved in the Proceedings of the 
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niistalven, for bent spear-beads, and that they are not quite so rare as would 
at present appear. 

iVo specimens of the socketed form have been found in the Lake settle- 
ment of the Eaux Vives, near Geneva, and are now in the museum of 
that town. Another, with a tang’, is in the collection of M. Eorel, of 
Merges, and was found among the pile-dwellings near that place. 

A fragment of what appears to have been one of these curved knives, 
but with a solid handle, and not a socket, was found with gouges and 

various fragments at Houn- 
slow, and is now in the 
British Museum. 

What seems to be a 
tanged curved knife of this 
kind formed paid of the 
great Bologna hoard. 

Another form of 
knife, which appears to 
be intermediate between 
those with sockets and 
those with merely a flat 
tang, is shown in Fig. 
250. In this there are 
loops extending, across 
the blade on either side, 
which would receive the 
ends of the two pieces of 
wood or horn destined 
to form the handle, so 
that a single rivet suf- 
ficed to bind them and 
the blade between them 
firmly together. 

The original was found 
in Beach Fen, Gambridge- 
shire, and is now in my 
own collection. The blade 
has the appearance of having been originally longer, but of being now 
worn away by use. I know of no other specimen of the kind. The 
power to cast such loops upon the blade is a proof of no ordinary sldll 
in the founder. 

A palstave with a loop of this kind instead of a stop or side-flanges 
was found at Ponsard,* Haute Savoie. 

Another form of knife or dagger has merely a flat tang, in some 

* Chantre, “ Album,” pi. vi. 2, 




Eig. 250.- Reach Eea. i Eig-. 2Sl.~Beach Fen. i 
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cases ])rnvi{led witli rivets by wbicb it coviUI lie ftisstericil to a 
liandle, in otliers witliont rivets, as if it had iieen simply driven 
into a liandle. 

The hliv'In .shown in Fig. 251 was found in tlio .same hoard as tliat 
engraved as Fig. 241. Tlie rivets are fa.st alta(thoil to the hhule, an<l 
the liandle through which they passed avus prohuhly of some x>orisluible 
Tuatorial, such as wood, horn, or hone. 

^inother blade (5|: incho.s), with a broad tang and two rivet-hole, s, avub 
found in the Tliamo.s.*' 

In the British. Mnsemn is a Icnife raneli like the .figure, 8 inehes long, 
a,nd showing throe facets on the hlado, fonud in the TJuinies at Kingston. 

The knife-hl.ado.s Avitli broad tang.s, wdiicli wore not riveted to 
their handles, were in some instances providiid with a central 
ridge upon the tang, which served to steady them in their handles, 
and in others the stern or tang wa.s left plain. 

One of the former class, from the Heatliory Burn Cave, is shown in 
Fig. 252. It is in tho collection of Canon Green well, F.E. 8. 

An imperfect knife of the same kind, found in Yorkshire, i.s in the 
Scarborough Museum. 

Another, with the edge.s more ogival, like .Fig. 241, was found in the 
neighbourhood of Nottingham,! with socketed colts and numormis other 
objects in bronze. 

Another, broader at the ba.so and more like a dagger in character, was 
found with various other articles at Harden,! Kent. 

More leaf-shaped and sharply pointed blades of this kind, probably 
daggers rather than knivo.s, have been often found in Ireland. One § 
(10^- inehes) has been iigured by AVildo. Another was in the Downs 
hoard. 

In the Isle of Harty hoard, already more than once cited, was a knife 
with a plain tang, bIioato in Fig. 253. It lias rather the appearance of 
having been made from the point of a broken sword, a.s the^ edges of the 
tang have been “upset” by hammering. The blade itself is noAV 
nnrroAver than the tang, the result probably of much w^ear and use. 

The end of a broken SAvord in the .DoAvris hoard, has boon converted 
into a knife in a similar manner. In the collection of the late Lord 
Braybrooke is Avliat appears to be part of a tanged knife, sharpened at 
the broken end so as to form a chisel. 

In the Ecaeh Fon hoard was a knife (4 J inches) of much tlie same 
character, but not so broad in tbe tang. 

A flat blade Avith a tang for insertion in a haft must have been a ve:^ 
eai-ly form of metal tool. Among the Assyrian relics from Tel Sxfr, in 
South Babylonia, such blades were found, of which there are examples in 
the British Museum. 

Canon Greenwell, F.E.S,, has two leaf-shaped blades of coppe.r, Avith 
tangs set in handles of bone rather longer Bian the blades, Avliich ^AA^ore 
lately in use among the Esquimaux. In form they resemble Fig. 257. 

•* Pm>. Soe. Ant., 2EL'd S., vol. ii. p. 229. t B*oc. Soe, Ant, 2iirt S.,_yol. L p. S32. 

t Arch. Assoc. Jouni,, vol. xiv. p. 258. § '‘Gatal.,” p. 467, fig. 853. 
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It will now be well to mention some of tbe other Irish speci- 
mens of this class. 

The knives with the projecting rib upon (he ‘“K. XTnlTS 

=r- (S -i, 4.. 


Piff. 2 & 2 .-HeatheiyBtimOave. i Fig. 253.-muiy. i Fig. 254.-lreliaid. i 

Ballynascreen, Co. Tyrone, much like that from the Heathery Burn Cave 

^^'iche Imife or dagger -with ‘a plain tang and an ornamented blade 
engraved aa Big. 254 is in the Museum of the Eoyal Irish Academy. 
Another, simply ridged and with a single rivet-hole in the tang, fomid at 
Craigs,"^' Co. Antrim, is in the collection of Mr. E. Day, B.S.A. It is less 
round-ended than tlie hlade with a central rih along it and one rivet-hole 
in the tang, shown in Fig. 255. This is in my own collection, and was 
found at &yclare, Co. Antrim. 

* JProe. Soc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. v. p. 269 (woodcut) , 


JvNIVKS WITH LANCEOLATK BI.ADKS, 2 ! 

A mould for liltulos of tliis charaetor -wull Rul»se(pou11y Lo mouliouod. 

Aiu){1um’ form, of knife, nnleas possiMy it was intoiuleil for a lanco- 
Imad, is shown in Fig-. 25G. TMs Bpecimen is also from tlie liotu-h Koti 
hoard, hut Is of yo'lhnvor motal and differently putinated fntm tlio (d)jeels 
found with it. CJanon Gr(um\vell has a knife of the .satuo form (4^ inoiios), 
found at Seiuuor Carr, Yorkshire. Another, smaller inches), is in 
the British Mnsoum, but its jdaco of finding is not known. A nearly 
similar hlado, found near Ballyeastle, Co. Antrim, is shown in Fig. 207. 

Anotlior example of tliis form (5g inches) is in the British ’Museum. 

(Sir W. 'Wilde has figured some other pxaniphjs of the same kind, from 
3 to 4 inches long, which ho regarded as arr<nv'-heads. Tluy axipear to 
me, however, too large for sneh a imrpose. 

In tho Museum of the Koyal Irish Academy is j’^et another variety, Avith 
the blade xhereod in the centre (Fig. 25H). 



Fig. 255.— Ballyolfu'e. 4 Fig. 25C.— Keacli Fen. i Fig. 267,— BallycaHtle. ^ Fig. 258.-~Ii’olana. 4 


Before x^roeeeding to describe some other symmetrical double- 
edged blades, it will be well to notice sucli feAV examples as have 
been found of single-edged blades, like the ordinary knives of the 
present day. Abundant as these are, not only in the Lake-dwell- 
ings of SAvitzerlaiid, but in France and other continental countries, 
they are of extremely rare occurrence in the British Isles. 

In Fig. 259 I have engraved a small instrument of this kind, found at 
Wigginton, near Tring, Herts, the handle of w'hich temxinatos in the 
head of an aidmal. It Avas therefore not intended for insertion into a 
haft of some other material. 
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I have another bronze knife, rather longer and narrower, and wifch a 
pointed tang, wMeh is said to have been found in London ; but of this I 
am by no means certain. 

The rude knife found with the Islo of Harty hoard, and sliown full size 



-Wigginton, 


as Fig. 260, is the only other English specimen with which I am ac- 
quainted, but no doubt more exist. 

The only specimen mentioned in the Catalogue of the Museum of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland is in all 14 inches long, witli a thick 
back and notched tang, and of this the place of finding is unknown. 



Fig. 260.— Isle of Harty. 

Professor Daniel Wilson * speaks of it as having been found in Ayrshire, 
and regards it as a reaping instrument. He also figures a socketed knife 
of much the same size from the collection of Sir John Clerk at Peni- 
cuick House, in which are also some tanged specimens. I cannot help 
suspecting that these are of foreign origin. 

In Ireland the form appears to be at present unknown. 

In Fig. 261 is shown a knife of a form which is of extremely 
rare occurrence in this country ; 
though, ; as will be' seen, it has 
frequently been found in France. 



Fig. 201.— AUhallows, Hoo. 


The specimen here figured has 
been kindly lent me by Mr. Hum- 
phrey Wickham, of Strood, and was 
found with a hoard of bronze objects 
at AUhaUows, Hoo,t Kent. The 
hoard contained socketed celts, gouges, a spear-head, fragments of 
swords, and the object engi'aved as Fig. 286. One more crescent-like in 
form was found with a hoard of bronze objects near Meldreth, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and is in the Bntish Museum. 

Knives of this kind were associated with celts, gonges, &c., in the hoard 
* “Preh. Ann. Scot.,” vol. i. p. 402. t Aliv/z. Cai/t., vol. xi. p. 125, pi. c. 14. 
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of 'Notro-Dnino d’Or, now in tlio mnsenni at PoituTs. 'I’wo alf^o wort' 
l)rosctit in llin Aldornoy hoard found near tlio Pimr (hi Villain^- 

frionui knives of this cliaraetor wero found with a ]u»ard of Itron^ie tools 
and weapons at Questonihert, Brittany, and aro now in tin* nnisemn at 
Vannes. A broken one was in tho hoard of the .Tardiu des Idanies, 
Nantes.t One from .La M'anche is engraved in tho MemuirH of ihe. Hoelvfij 
of Anliquaries of Normandy, 1827 — 8, pi. xvi. 20. A knife of this 
cliarueter of roetangular fonn, each side being brought to an edge, 
was found with other bronzo relies at Ploneour, Ihittany, ami is en- 
graved in tho Archmloyxa Vambrfnm:\ In eharactor this knife closely 
resembles some of thoso in flint. § A kind of trinugular knife (d the 
same character was found at Briatextct|i (Tarn). OiU! from the station 
of Eaux Vivos, in tlie Lake of Genova, lias the face oniannmted at the 
blunt margin with a Vandyke of hatcliod triangles. In some hh-eiu'h 
varieties thero are rings at the tox) of th.o blade instead of lioles through 
it. In a curious specimon from KSt. Julien, Ghatouil, in tho collection of 
kl. Aymard, at Lo Puy, the edge is nearly somicirciihir, and there are 
eight round holes through the blade as well as two rings at tlie hack. 
Some of tho razors from tho Lake-dwellings of Savoy and Switzerland 
are of much the same character as tlieso knives. I have a knifo of this 
class witli a rather largo triangular ojiening in it and two lireular looi-is, 
found at Bomissart, Hainault. Another somewhat dilferont was found a,t 
Lavhie'^*’* (Tarn). 



Fig. 262.-Coltlc. 


A Danish ft knifo of tins character has five chcular loops along tlm 
hollowed hack. Akfeekleiiburgi'J knifo has three such loops and corded 
festoons of bronze between. 

The bronze knife or razor, shown full size in. Fig. 202, was foimd at 
Cottle, §§ near Abingdon, and is now" in tho British Museum. It is of a 
peculiar and distinct type, but somovrhat resembles in cbaraetiu- the 
oblong hr(mze cutting instrument found at Ploneour, Brittany, already 
mentioned. It is thinner and flatter than w'ould appear from tho figux‘ 0 . 
A Meeldenbiu’glll! knife or razor figured by Lisoh is analogous in form. 

I have a rougli and imperfect blade of somew'liat tho same character a.s 
that from Cottle, hut thinner and more curved. It has no hole through 

* Arch, Assoo. Journ., vol. iii. p. 9, t I’ai’enteau, “ lVTat£'riaux,” vol. v. pi. viii. 16. 

X 3rd. S., vol. vi. p. 138. j “ Auc. Stone Imp.,” p. 304, JBg. 255. 

I) “ Materian.v,” vol. xiv. pi. ix. 4. 

if “ Ann. du cerclo Arch, do Mons,” 1857, pi. i* 6. 

“Mat6riaux,” vol, xiv, p, 489, _ ft Worsaao, “Iford, Olds.,” fig. 160. 

f Lisch, “ Froder. Francisc.,” tak. xvii. 10. 

Froc. Soc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. ii. p. 301. For the use of tins cut I am indohted to 
the Council of the Society. 

nil “ Freder. Francisc.,” lah. xviii. 14. 
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Pigr. 263. 
Eeaeli Fen. ^ 


Fig. 265. 
Winterslow. i 


it, l)at tliieltens out at oae end into a short boat-shaped projection about 
^ inch long. It was found near Londonderry. 

A diminutive pointed blade which appears to be too small to have been 
in use as a dagger, and which from the rivet-hole through the tang can 
hardly have served as an arrow or lance head, is shown in Kg. 263. This 
specimen formed part of the Beach Ben hoard. A very small example of 
this kind of blade, from a barrow near Bobin Hood’s Ball, Wilts, has 
been figured by the late Dr. Thumam, B.8.A., in his second exhaustive 
paper on “Ancient British Barrows,” published in the Arclic&ologia,'^' 
from which I have derived much useful information. 

A small blade with the sides more curved is shown in Big. 264, which I 
have copied from Dr. Thurnam’s engraving.f The original was found in 
Lady Low, Staffordshire. 

A smaller example, with a longer and im;;perforated tang, found in an 
urn at Broughton, j; Lincolnshiro, and now in the British Museum, has 
been thought to be an arrow-head; but I agree with Dr. Thurnam in 
regarding both it and the small blades described by Hoare§ as arrow- 
heads, as being more probably small double-edged knives. 


Some remarks as to the almost if not absolutely entire absence 
of bronze arrow-heads in this country will be found in a subsequent 
page. 

The larger specimens of these tanged blades of somewhat tri- 
angular outline I have described as daggers, but I must confess 
that the distinction between knives and daggers is in such cases 
purely arbitrary. The more rounded forms which now folloAv seem 
rather of the nature of tools or toilet instruments than weapons. 


Big. 265, copied from Dr. Thumam’s j)late, jj represents Avhat has been 
regarded as a razor blade. Itw;as found in a barrow at WintersloAV, 


* Yol. xliii. p. 450, pi. xxxii. 5. f voL xliii. pi. xxxii. fig-. 4. 

J Arc7i. Journ., vol. viii. p. 346, § “ Ano, 'Wilta,”voL i. Jjp. 67, 176, 238, pi. xxxii. 1. 
11 Arch., vol. xliii. pi. xxxii. fig. 8. 
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^YiIts, and i.s now in thn Aslimolean Mtisenm at Oxford. Its rfisondjlaTKin 
to tlio leal- of n])-wort {riantayo media) lias 1)6011 pointod out by Hr. Tliur- 
nani, who rcioords that it was found in an urn with burnt bonoa and a sot 
of beautiful audn'r buttons or studs. He has also figured one of nearly 
tbf) saiue size, but with fewer ribs, from a barrow at ]/rid(ly, Sonuuvset. 
This also has been regarded as an arrow-head, though it is 3 inehos Luig 
and U- inches broad. It has a small rivet-hole tlirough the tang. The 
original i.s now in the Bristol Museum, and its edge is described us .slun-p 
tmough to nnuid a pen.'^' I have reproduced it iu Mg. 2(!(}. A blade of 
much the same kind wa.s found in an um, with an axo-hainmer of stone 
and a whetstone, at Broughton-in-Oraven,f in 1(375. 




Sillifc 

"■I’ 


ill'vl 


Canon CreenweU records the finding of an oval knife (2f inches) with 
burnt bones in an urn at Nether Swell, J Gloucestershire. 

A flat blade, almost circular, with a somewhat longer tang tlian any 
here figured, formed part of the great Bologna hoard. 

* /ojcrn.) vol. xvi. p, 162. 

t Thoi'Dsby’s “ Catal.,” in Wbitakor’s.ed. of Ducat, Leoh, p. 114. 
t “ Britiah Barrows,” p. 446. 
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These instruments are occasionally found in Scotland. Some 
of them are of rather larger size, and ornamented in a different 
manner upon the face. 

A small plain oval hlade, which has jjossihly lost its tang, was^ found 
in a tumulus at Lieraholl,'^' Kildonan, Sutherland, and has been figured. 
Two oval blades were found with burnt bones in urns near St. Andrews. |- 

Another, found in a large cinerary urn at Balblair,;|; Sutherlandshire, 
is shown full size in Big. 267. The edges are very thin and sharp, and 
the central rib shown in the section is ornamented with incised lines. 

Another hlade of the same character, hut ornamented with a lozenge 
pattern, and with the midrib less pronounced, is shown in Fig. 268, also 
of the actual size. It was found in a tumulus at Eogart,§ Sutherland. 



i| Eig. 269.— ■Wallingford. J Pig. 270.— Heathery Bum Cave. i 

Another, apparently more perfect, and with many more lozenges in the 
pattern, is engraved in Glordon’s “Itinerarium Septentrionale.” || He 
describes it as ‘Hhe end of a spear or Hasta Pura of old mixt brass, 
finely chequered.” It was in Baron Clerk’s collection. 

The only English example which I can adduce was found with some 
sickles, a torque, and numerous other objects at Taunton. It is of nearly 
the same size and shape as Fig. 267, but the centre jilate is fluted with a 
slight ridge along the middle and one on either side, and is not orna- 
mented. It is described as a lance-hea,d in the Arokmlogieal Journal.'* * * § ^ 

I am not aware of any such blades having ever been found in Ireland, 
in which country tlie plainer forms of oval razors also seem to be ex- 
tremely rare. 

In Canon Greenwell’s Collection is an oval blade (4 inches) with a flat 
central rib, tapering to a point, running along it. It lias no tang, but 

* T/'oc. Soc. Ani. Scot., vol. 434. f Grreenwefi, Brit: Barro-w-g,’’ p. 446. 

X I'n’oc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. vii. p. 476. For the use of this cut, as well as flgs. 268, 

271, 272, and 273, 1 am indebted to the Society. 

§ Proe. Soc. Ant. (S'coif., vol. x. p. 431. j| 116, pi. 1. 8 (1726). 

n Vol. xxxvii, p. 95. See also Pring, “Brit, and Rom. Tauntori,” pi. i. 4. 
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■fliero is a rivot-liolo tlivoixg'h the broad end of the rib. It was found in. 
an urn udth burnt l)ono.s at Killyless, Co. Antrim. 

The form, most commonly known under the name of razor is lliat 
shown in ,ffig. 209, from a s 2 )Gcimeu in my own collection, found 
in tho Tliamos, with a socketed knife and other ohjocts, iie;ir 
Wallingford. One of almo.st identical character was f(>und at 
Llangwyllog,* Angl osca. 


-DunLav. 


Rig. 27‘2.-Diin'bar. 


-Ireland. 


Another, without midrib, from the Heathery Burn Cave, is, by tho 
permission of Canon Q-reenweil, F.E.S., shown as Fig. 270. 

An example from Wiltshire f in the Stourhead Museum (now at 
Devizes) is more barbed at the base and rounded at the top, in which 
there is neither notch nor perforation. 

It is difhenlt to assign a use for the small hole usually to be seen in 

* Arc/i. Joum., vol. xxii. p. 74; Cimi., 3rd 8.,rol xii.p. 97; yoL xUii- 

pl. xxxii. 7- 

t yLrA., vol. xliii. pi. xxxii. 6. 
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tliGse blades. It may possibly be by way of procaation against the 
fissure in the blade extending too far, tliougli in most cases the notcli in 
the end of the blade does not extend to the hole. 

Eazors of this character have been discovered in Scotland. Three 
which are believed to have been found together in a tumulus at Bower- 
houses, near Dunbar,* Haddingtonshire, about 1825, are shown in Bigs. 
271, 272, and 273. They are aU in the Antiquarian Museum, at 
Edinburgh, together with a socketed celt found with them. 

Razors of the class last described have been found in Ireland, and 
three are mentioned in Wilde’s Catalogue f of the Museum of the Royal 




Eig. 276.~Kinleitli. ^ 

Irish Academy, to the Council of which body I am indebted for the use of 
Eig. 274. The midrib of the specimen here shown is decorated with ring 
ornaments formed of incised concentric circles, an ornament of frequent 
use in early times, though but rarely occurring on objects of bronze in 
Britain. There is a large razor of this kind in the Museum of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Several unornamented blades of this character were 
j)resent in the Dowris hoard. Two which were found in a crannoge| in 
the county of Monaghan were regarded as bifid arrow-heads. One of 
these (2f inches) is in the British Museum. 

* Froe. Soo. Ant. Scot, vol. x. p. 440; “Catal.,” p. 83, No. 382. 
t P. 54-9, fig, 433. j; Arc?!,. Journ,, vol. iii, p. 47. 
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A Lladp of lliis kind, hid; with a loop instead of a tang', and a at 
the base of tlie blade as well as one near the bottom at tbo notcli, was 
found at Doiiruo,'^-' G iiolderland, and is in the Loydoii Museum, 

Tbo only roniaining form of razor winch lias to be noticed is tliat of 
wbidi a representation is given of the actual size in Fig. 275. 

This instrument was found at Kinleith,f near Currie, Edinburgh, and 
has lieon described and eommontod on by Dr. John Aloxandcu’ Smith. 
Tlic blade, besides being perforated in an artistic manner and having a 
ring at the end of the handle, is of larger dimensions than usual with 
instruments of this kincl. The metal of which it is composed consists of 
copper 92-97 per cent., tin 7-0«’l (with a trace 
of lead). 

It affords the only iu.staneo of a razor of 
this shapo having been fouml in the British 
Isles. The form much more nearly ap- 
pi’oaches one of not uncommon occiuTt-ncoon 
the Continent than any otlier Briti.sh ex- 
ample, and I)r. Smith has illustrated this by 
the accompanying figure of a razor from the 
Steinberg, near Nidan,!' on the Lake of 
Bienne (Fig. 276). I have a razor of nearly 
the same form from the Seine at Paris, and 
othei’s have been found in various parts of 
France.! 

The nearest in character to Fig. 275 is per- 
haps one found in the hoard of Notre-Dame 
d’Or,l| and preserved in the museum at Poi- 
tiers, Ins'tead of the blade being a single 
crescent, it consists of two penamiular con- 
centric blades with a plain midrib connecting 
them, which has a ring at the oxtornal end. 

An instrument with the blade formed of a single crescent was found at 
the same time. 

A German example is in the Museum of the Deutsche Gesellschaft, at 
Leipzig. 

Ill the next chapter I shall treat of tho.se blades which appear to 
be weapons rather than tools. 

* Jatinsen’s “ Catal.,” No. 209. 

t Pj'oc. 6'ofi. Ant. Soot., vol. v, p. 84 ; vol, x, p. 441. I am indebted to the Society 
•for the uao of this and the following out. 

J See Keller, oter Bcricht, Taf. xvi. 

f See Chantro, “ Age du Br.,” leve partie, p,' 76. 

II Jfvm. (le la Soc. dcs Ant. de V Quest, 1844, pi. ix. 10. 



Fig. a76.~Nidau. 



CHAPTER X. 


DAGGERS AND THEIR HILTS. RAPIEE-SHAPED BLADES. 

Among all uncivilised, if not indeed among all civilised nations, 
arms of offence take a far kiglier rank than mere tools and 
implements ; and on the first introduction of the use of metal 
into any country, there is great antecedent probability that the 
primaiy service to which it was applied was for the manufac- 
ture of weapons. So far as there are means of judging, a 
small knife or knife-dagger appears to have been among the 
earliest objects to which bronze was applied in Britain. Possibly, 
like the Highland dirk, the early form may have served for both 
peaceful and warlike purposes ; but there are other and appa- 
rently later forms made for piercing rather than for cutting, and 
which are unmistakably weapons. The distinction which can be 
drawn between knives, such as some of those described in the 
last chapter, and the daggers to be described in this, is no doubt 
to a great extent arbitrary, and mainly dependent upon size. In 
the same way the distinction between a large dagger and a small 
sword, such as some of those to be described in the next chapter, 
is one for which no hard and fast rule can be laid down. 

Nor in treating of daggers can any trustAvorthy chronological 
arrangement be adopted, though it is probable, as already observed, 
that the thin flat blades are earliest in date. The late Dr. Thurnam, 
in the paper already frequently cited, has pointed out that of 
bronze blades without sockets there are two distinct typos. These 
are the tanged, which he regards as perhaps the more modern, and 
those provided with rivet-holes in the base of the blade, AAdiich 
vseern to be the most ancient. I purpose mainly to folioAv this 
classification ; and, inasmuch as the tanged blades are most closely 
connected with the smaller examples of the same character, 
described in the last chapter, I take them first in order, though 
possibly they are not the earliest in date. 


TANGED KNIVES OR DAGGERS. 
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'P)Ut for its sizp, tlio bliule slrovra in Fig. 277 iniglit have boon rognnlod 
OH a, Icnii'e for ordinary use. The origincil was found in a barrow ul 
Eouudway,-- Wilts, oovorod with a layer of black powder, probably the 
.remains of a wooden stieath and hancUe, the upper 
outline of Avbicli. lattor is marked upon the blade. 

It lay ne^a/r the lod‘t hand of a coiiti’aeted skeleton, 
with its point towards the foot. Between the 
bones of the left fore-ai’m wa.s a bracer, f or arm- 
guard, of chlorite slate, and part of the blade and 
tho tang of sonio small instrument, perhajjs a 
knife. Near the head was a barhed flint arrow- 
head. 

A smaller bbulo ;]: indies), of nearly tho 

same shape and (harndor, -was found in one of 
tho barrows near AVintorslow, 'Wilts, as well as 
one more tapering in form. 

Another, from Sutton Courtney, Berks (6J 
inches by indies), is in tlio British IM'uaeuin. 

Another (6i indies) was found by Mr. Fenton 
in a barrow at Mere I)()wn,§ AVilts, .'[n this case 
also there was a stone bracer near the left side 
of the contracted skeleton. Another, imperfect, 
and narrower in the tang, was found at Bryii 
Crag, II Carnarvon, witli interments. The donble- 
loopecl celt (Fig. 88) was found at the same 
j)lace. 

Canon Groenwell, F.E.S., lias what appears to 
be a tanged dagger (6 indies) from Sberburn 
AVold, Yorksbire. 

A blade of this character (10 indies) was found 
by M. Cazalis do Fondoiioo in the cave of 
Boniiias,^ near Fonvielle (Bouebes dii Ehbiie), 
associatocl with instruments of flint. 

SmaUor tanged blades, of wliidi it is Iiard to 
Scuy whether they are knives or dag-gors, are not 
nni^onimou in Franco. Two are engi-avod in the 

Alateriaux.” I have specimens from Lyons, 
and also from Brittany. 

Another form, wliidi appears to bo a dagger 
ratber than a knife, has the tang nearly as wide 
as the blade, and towards its base there is a 
single rivet-holo. A dagger of this kind was 
found with a contracted interment in a barrow 
near Driffield, Yorkshire, and an engraving of it 

* Arch., vol, xliii. in 450, fig. Ifid, from wMcli tliis cut is copied; “Wilts, Arch. 
Blag.,” vol. iii. p. 186; “Craii. Brit.,” pi. 42, xxsii. p. 3. 

t “ Anc. Stone Imp.,” p. 381, fig. 35(5. ■ 

% Arch., vol. xliii. pi. xxii. 2, 3, p. 440.^^ 

§ Hoaro’a “Anc. Wilts,” vol. i. 44, pi. ix. 

ll Arch. Joxirn., vol, xxv. p. 246. 

11 Chantro, Ago du Br.,” Ire partie, p. 91 ; Cazalis de Fondouce, “ Alices oouv. de la 
Provence,” pi. iv. 1. 

Vol. xiv. p. 491. 


ig. 27r.--R.ound'Wtty. J 
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is g'iv*?!! in tlie ArcJimhgk,^ from which. Fif?. 278 is reproduced. It had 
a wooden sheath as well as tho wooden handle, of which a part is shown. 
On tho arm of tho skeleton was a stono bracer. 

Another, rather narrower in tho tang and about 41 inches long, was 
found, with a stono a.xo-liammer, and bonces, in an urn within a barrow at 
Winwick,f near "Wan'ington, Lancashire. Ono (2i^ iiu'lies) Avith a rivet- 
holo in its broad tang was found in an urn on Lancaster htoor. J: 

A dagger of nearly the same form but having tevo rivet-holes Avas 
found by the late Eev. E. KirAvan in a barrow at Upton EyiiCj^ Devon. 

Ono, only <'U inohe.s long, and much like Fig. 278 in h)rra, Avas .found in 
an urn Avith bxmit bonces in Moot Loav,|1 near Middleton, .Derbyshire, 

Another Avas found AAuth burnt bones in a barroAV at 
Lady Loaa',^] near Elore, Htatl’ordsliiro, TJie end of 
th<A handle in tliis instance was straight, and not hol- 
lowed. One (.5| inches) Avitli a broad tang, through 
Avhich passes a singlo rivet, Avas found in the Thames.*''*^ 
It is now in the British Musenm. 

What SirE. C. Hoare terms a lance-head (3 inches), 
found with amber heads in the Oolden BarroAV,ff 
Upton Lovel, appears to have been a knife-dagger of 
this character. 

A knife, 1 inch wide, which had been fastened to its 
haft of ox-liorn by a single rivet, was found by Canon 
Groenwell in a barrenv at Eiidstone, Yorkshire.JI 
With the same interment was an axe-hammer of stone 
and a flint tool. A blade like Fig. 278 (3 inches), 
from the sand-hills near Glenluce,|| Wigtonshire, 
has been figured. 

Daggers, or possibly spear-heads, with a broad tang, as well as the 
mcmlds in which they Avere cast, were discovered by Dr. Schliomann on 
the presumed site of Troy.|||l 

The more ordinary form of instrument is that of Avhicli the blade 
was secured to the handle hy tAvo or more rivets .at its brcuid base. 
These may be subdivided into knifo-diiggers Avith tliin flat blades, 
and daggers which as a rule have a thick midrib and more or less 
ornamentation on the surface of the blade. The former variety 
is noAV generally accepted as being tho more ancient of the two, 
and may probably have served as a cutting instrument for all 
purposes, and not have been intended for a weapon. 

Fig. 279, re] 

Yorkshire, 



Kg. 278.-Driffieia. i 


representing a knife-dagger from a harrow at BiitterAviek,^'''|[ 
E.E,, explored hy Canon Greenwell, AviU give a good idea of 


* Vol. xxxiv. pi. XX. 8, p, 26.5. 
t Arch. Afisoc. Journ.^ vol. xvi. p. 
t Arch. Assoc. Journ., vol. xxi. p. 


)5, pi. XXV. 9. 

§ Trans. Devon. Assoc., a'oI. ■ 


. p. 64.3. 


11 “ Vest, Ant. Berb,,” p, 61; Arch. Jottrn.^ vol, i. p. 247; Bateman’s “Catal.,” p. 4. 
IF “Ton Years’ Digg.,” p. 163; “ Catal.,” p. 19. 

** Froc. Sqc. Ant.., 2nd S., vol. Hi. p. 46. ft “ Anc, Wilts,” vol. i. p. 99, pi. xi, 
t+ « Uvi+.is'h ■Rni.r.nitt.o *’ tv oftK ; ^ “Ayr EDcl Wigton GolL,” vol. H. p. 12. 

: Ilf “ British Barrows,” p. 186. 


I* 


“British Barrows,” p. 265 
“Troy and its Eemains,” p. 1 


TvMll'E-BAGGKim WITH TllRTaj IIIVKTS. 
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llio iisiud form, tlioso instruments are iiDt unfr('([iif'ntly mm-e 

acutt'ly pointed. This spocimen was found, with the body of a young 
man, and hud Ihm'U ('miusetl in a wooden sheath. The haft had l.n'on of 
ox-horn, whieh lius poriHiiod, though leaving marlw of its textim^ on the 
oxidiz;<>d 1 dade. In the same grave were a flat hronzo celt (h'ig, 2), a hronzo 
])ri(;ker or uavI (Fig. 22, i), a flint Imife, and sorao jot buttons. Another 
blade of the same charaotor, but rather narrower in its proportions, was 
found in a burruw at Ibidstone,* * * § Yorkshire, Tim handle had in this 
instnneo also hemi of ox-horn. In the same grave were a w'hetstoue, a 
rlTig and an ornamental buttfm of jet, and a half-nodule of pyrites and 
a flint for striking <a light. Of the shape of the handles 1 shall suhse- 
quently speak ; 1 will only hero remark that at their upper ])art, where 
they eia.sped the blade, Uierfi was usually 
a somi-(.‘ireiihu’ or hoi’seshoe-shaped notch, 
ill some instanco.s very wide and in others 
hut narrow. This notch is more rarely 
somewhat V-shapod in form. 

A blade of nearly the same form as Fig. 

279, but with only two id vet holo.s, found 
in a haiTow at Ifle-whury.f Btadcs, is pre- 
served in the Ashmolean Musi.uim at Oxford. 

Another, also with two rivets, was found 
by the late Mr. Bateman in a barrow near 
Minning Low,f' Derbyshire. Its handle ap- 
pears to have been of horn. Its owner, 
wrapped in a skin, had been buried enve- 
loped in fern-leaves, and with him was also 
a flat bronze celt, a flat bead of jot, and 
a flint scraper. .Dr, Thurnam mentions 
eighteen! ‘^I'Fer blades, varying from 2.] 
inches to Gf inches in length, as having been 
found during the Bateman excavations, as 
well as one 7-|- inches long and sdiarply pointed, found at Lett Low,lj near 
"Warslow, Staffordshire. Of these , twenty, sixteen were found with 
unburnt bodies and four with burnt. Some of these wmre, however, 
of the tanged variety, and some fluted or ribbed. At Carder Tjow a 
small axe-haramer of basalt, as well as a knife-dagger of this kind, 
with the edges worn hollow hy use, had been placed with the body. 
Tlie same was the ease in a barrow at Parcelly Hay, near Ilartington, 
Derbyshire. . 

At End Low, near Hartington, there was a rudely formed “ spoar- 
liead” of flint beside the knife-dagger, and at Tliorncliff,^ on Calton 
Moor, Staffordshire, “ a neat instrument of flint.” 

In some eases, though there were holes in the hlade, there were no 
rivets in them, whieh led Mr. Bateman to tliink that they were attached 

* “British Barrows,” p. 264, fig. 125 ; “Anc. Stone Imp.,” p. 284. 

f Arch. Journ., vol. v. p. 282; Arch. Ansoe. Joum., vol. xvi. p. 249- 

t Arch. Amc. Journ., vol. vii, p, 217; Bateman’s “ Catal.,” p. 15; “Ten Years’ 
Dig,,” p. 34. 

§ “ Vest. Ant. Dei-b.,” pp, 61, 63, 66, 68, 90, 96 ; “ Ton Years’ Dig.,” pp. 21, 24, 34 
39, 67, 91, 113, 115, 119, 148, 160, 163; “Gran. Brit.,” pi. 18, xxii. 2. 

11 “ Ten Years’ Dig.,” p. 245 ; Arch. Asm. Journ., vol. xviii. p. 42. 

H “Ten Y^ears’ Dig.,” p. 119. - ** Op. cit., pp. 57, 113. 
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to tlioir liaudloH by ligatims. In a barro-w in Yoi’lcsluri',--' Mr. Har- 
land found, witli remains of a burnt body, a sjuall bronze knife wliioli 
still bad adboring to it some portions <;£ cord pa.rtly cliarrod, apparcntl v 
the reinains of what bad formed tbe attacbiuent to tbe liandle. Pins of 
wood, bono, or liorn were no doubt frecpiently u.sod instead of metal rivets. 
Snob pins seem to have been commonly employed for seeuring spear- ■ 
beads to tln-ir shafts. “ An instrument of brass, f formed like a spear- 
head, but Ibit and thin,” was found in a barrow on lUncoinbe Down, 
Dorsotshiro. ‘Mt had been fixed to a shaft by mt'iins of three wooden 

E , one of wliich remained in the perforation wIumi found, but ou 
g exposed to tbe air fell innaediately into dust.” In certain dagger 
blades with four or more rivet-holos some are devoid of rivets, while 
there are luetal rh’ets in tbe others. 

A reniiirkably small blade, only inches long, \vitli two rivet-holes, 
was found in a tumulus in 1 iorsetslure.j Anothc'r (4 inches) lay with 
burnt bones, in wliat Avas regarded as a cleft and hoUuAved trunk of a tree, 
in a barrow near Ahitcs]iury,§ Wilts. Another, more triangular in shape, 
and also Avith two rivet-holes, was found in a barrow near iStonehenge.|| 
Another inches) of the same character was found with biumt bones, 
a needle of wood, and a broken hint peblde, in an urn at Toinen-y-Mur,^ 
near Pestiniog, Merionethshire. 

Of knife-daggers Avith thr{‘c> rivet-holes found in our .southern counties, 
may he mentioned one (.5.] inches) found with a drinking cui) and a 
perforated stone axe, accompanying an unburnt interment, in a barrow at 
East Kennett,'^* Wilts. Another (4^ inches), also aceoinpanied by a stone 
axe-haimner, Avas found in a barroAV called Jack’s Castle, ff near Stourton. 
The body had in this instance been burnt. Auothca* laiifo-dagger, also 
with burnt bones, in a barroAV at Wilsford,'];| was accompanied by tAVO hint 
aiTow-heads, somc^ whetstones, and some instruments of stag’s-horn, 
.iknother, protected by a Avooden scabbard, Avas found in a barrow at 
Brigmilston.§§ 

What appear to have been blades of the same kind AV'-ere found Avith 
burnt bones in tlio barrows near Priddy, || || Somerset, and Ashey DoAvn,** * ^^! 
Isle of Wight (6 inches). The latter is tapering in foriAi. One (7f inches) 
Avhich shoAvs no rivets Avas found at Oulter,“^^"^' Lanarkshire. 

An unlini.shod blade AAuthout rivet-holes was also f<jund, with castings 
of palstaves and hanged celts, at Ehosnesnoy, j-ft near Wrexham. 

Prom Derbyshire maybe cited that from Carder Loaa'',‘];|;|: already de- 
scribed, and one from Brier Loav.§§§ Another from Lett Loav, || |] |1 Stafford- 
shire, has already been mentioned, as have been otliors described by Bate- 
man. "Iff One from a barroAv at Middleton aatis regarded by Pegge 
as a spear-head. 

* Grcomvi‘11, “Brit. Ban'owa,” p. 360, n. 

t M.8. Minutes of fcSoc. Ants., 1784, p, 51, cited in Warno’s “Ueltie Tumuli of 
Dorset,” pt« in- p- 7. J j4n7i. Jbwm., vol. v. p. 323. 

5 Arch, hint., Saliab. vol. p, 97. || Stukeloy’s“ytonijhens'e,’T).45, pl.xxxii. 

H Arch. Jnum,, vol. xxiv. p. 16; Arch. Camb., 3rd S., vol. xiv. p, 2-11. 

** ..dn’A. Salisb. vol. p. 110; -(‘/j-cA. vol. xxiv. p. 29. 

tt lloare’s “ Anc. Wilts,” vol. i. p. 39, pi. i. ; Archceol, vol. xliii. p. 452. 

U “ Ana. Wilts,” vol. i. p. 209. Anc. Wilts,” vol. i. p. 185. 

till Arch. Journ., vol, xvi. p. 148, 161. HH Arch. Assoc. Journ., vol. x. p. 164. 

**# j_reh. Assoc. Journ., vol. xvii. p. 21. -ftf Arch. Camb., 4th. S., vol. vi. p. 71. 
ttt Arohml., vol, xliii. pi, xxxiii. fig. 4. §§§ Ibid., fig. 3. 1|||1| Ibid., fig. 5. 

HHir “ TenTears’ Big.,” pp, 21, 116, 119. **** Archceol., vol. ix. p. 94, pi. iii. 


:\IT:THr»I» OF IIAFTING BAOGKKS, 


From Y(»rkshiro Mr. Ikitoman dosoriboH one (4^ imJu.ss)’\vi(k a ero.seent- 
sliiijKMi mark showing the form of tho handle, found with an ('xvoiided 
skel(4,on at (kiwthora.* Another (f> or 7 iiicheB), from a harrow noiir 
IMf'keriiig, 1 had a. V-.shaped notch in the handle, to which had lauiti 
attached a sinall liono ponmud. One from Bishop Wilton,!; helonging to 
Mr. Mortimor, has been otigraved hy Br. Tluirnam. 


Tbo montiun of tlii.'t pommel suggests tliat it is time to consider 
tint manner in which these hltides were hafted, as t(^ which the 
tlistiovitrios of Sir Richard Colt Hoare in the 


Wilt, shire Itarrows, and of Canon Greciiwell 
in tlirtse of Yorkshire, h'ave no doubt. Tin* 
liafts ttppoar in nearly all cases to liave con- 
sisted of ox-horn, bone, or wood, sometimes 
in a single ])ieee with a notch for receiving 
the blade, and sometimes formed of a pair 
of similar pi(3(tes riveted together, one on 
each side of tho blade. The lower end of 
the haft was often inserted in a hollow 
pommel usually of bone. 

The nature of the arrangement of the haft 
when formed of two pieces will be readily 
understood on reference to Fig. 280, in 
which the presumed outline of the original 
ox-horn haft is shown by dotted lines, and 
the rivets by which the two plates of horn 
were bound together are in tlic position 



they originally occupied along the centre of ^ 

the haft. The outiine of the upper part of f ^ 

this handle, where it was secured by two .■ 

rivets to the blade, is still visible, and is 

■sl-jowii by darker shading. The pommel at rij^.m-Mperfhorpe. } 

the lower end was attached by pins of horn 

or of wood, and not by metal rivets. A separate view and 

section of the pommel is shown in 

Fig. 281. The original was found by ^ s 

Canon Greenwell, F.E.S., with a con- (isi) 

tracted interment in a barrow at i-r , 

, , . , SRI.-Helpeithorpa. i 

J:leipertiiorpe,8 i orkshire, at the open- 
ing of which I was present. As will be seen, the blade has all 

* “ Teu Yaai-s’ Dig.,” p. 206. t Op. oit., p, 226. f Arah., vol. xliii. pi. xxxiii. 6. 

^ British Barrows,” p. 207. This spedmen has since been presented, with the rest 
of the Greenwell Collection, to the British Mnsenm. 

Q 2 


Fiff. 2RI.— Helperthorpa. 
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t.lu-j n,p].iem-anco of liavhig h'xm uineli worn l>y use and rt'|)(\‘ito(l 
whetting. 

Bone pommels of the same kind have heon froguentiy inet with in 
harrows, but their purpose was not known to some of the earlier explorers. 
One from a haiTow on Brassington Moor'^ is dcsci’ihed by Mr. Bateman 
as a hone stxid perforated with six holes, and was thought to have been 
intended for being sown on to some article of dress or ornament. Another 
was found in a harrow at Narrow-dale Itill,t near Alsfonefiohl, and is also 
desoribed as a bone bx.itton. In both tliose iustanees the dagger itself 
seems to have entirely perished. 

In a harrow' subsequently opoufMl by Mr. Euddock near Pickering, f tlio 
butt end of a (lugger handle was recognised in one of these objH(‘ts. In 
tills instance the pommel was made of tlLri^e ])ieccs of hone fastened 
together by two bronzes rivets, and having two holes for the pegs by 
which it was secured to the handle. 


from harrows at Garton § and Bishop Wilton, 
Yorkshire, have been tigurod by Dr, Thurnnm. The former is here by 
permission roproducod. Tliat from tho weU-lmown Gristliorpe tumulus, |[ 
near Scarborough, in wdiicii tlie body lay in the hollowed trunk of an 
oak-troe, is more neatly made, being of oval outline with a projecting 
bead round tho haso. It lias iioles for tlireo pins. 

Another pommel of an ornamental character was found with burnt 
hones in an urn at Wilmslow', ChoBhire, and is engraved in the Journal 
of ih& ^British Archceological Associationt^ from w'hich Fig. 283 is hero 
reproduced. The receptacle is so small that tlio haft to which it was 
attached probably consisted of but a single piece of ox-iiorn or wood. 
It appc'nrs as if the mortise had heon made by drilling tliree holes side 
by side. 

A very remarkable and beautiful hilt of a sword or dagger, formed of 
amber of a rich red colour and inlaid with pins of gold, xvas found in a 
barrow on Ilamnieldon Down,*'*^ Devonshire. By tho kindness of the 
Committee of the Pl^Tnouth Atheneeum I am enabled to give two views 


§ Arch,, vol. xliii. p, 441. 





AMUEii nii;r i2v'i<aii> wmi goi,». 


tuiil u .si.'ftiun 1 ) 1 ' f1iir4 lunqiie object in Fijif. 2H‘l. lii.stoud i>i’ h .soubft nr 
iuurtis(‘, tliore is iu (liis instnnce a teaou, or projection, wIiieliL enteroil into 
a luocti.sH or liolo iu tho barulle. On each side of this tenoti is a sniall 
mortise oi' tiio same length, and tbrougli tlie tenon liave ]>oen ilriib,M.l Uvo 
small lioles, oiui from each side, for pins to attacli tho pommel to the* 
handle. A small part of tho [tonunol which was hroken oti' in olil times 
seems to have boon united to tho main bod j by a series of minnb' gold 
rivets or cli[)s, but this piece has again boon sovered, though the }»ins 
roaud the margin of tho t'rjietnre roiuain. This pouinud seems disprupor- 
tiuuately largo for tho slightly fluted, blade, of wbieli a fragment was found 
in tiio siimo baiTow. 


-HttuimtWott Do'wn. 


A. small object of amber, apparently the pommel of a diminutive dagger, 
was found in a barrow at Winterbouru Stolco,’^ Wilts. A small knife or 
scraper, mounted iu a }ian<llo forintal of two pieces of amber, soeured by 
two rivets ami bound witk four strips of gold, is also preserved at Stour- 
iu'ud.f Tlio blade is at tlie side iiko that of a batchot. 

Amber was used for inlaying somo of the ivory hilts of iron swords at 
lla llstatt. 

Tho broime object, shown full size in I'ig. 285 may not improbably be 
the pommel of the hilt of a dagger or sword. Tiie holo through the base 
is irregular in fonn, atid may be accidental. It was found in tire board 
at lic'acb Fen, Cambridge, in which were also the tip of a scabbard and 
some fragments of swords, as well as two large doixhle-edged knives. 

* “ Aru'ieul WULs,” vol. i. p. 124, uapuh. pi, xv. B; jirvA., rol. iliii. p. 0015, tig. 19ti. 

t “ Auck'ut Wilts,” vol. i. p. 201, pi. XXV. 4 ; A«A.,-voI. xUli. p. 4oS. 
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A HomoAvluit similar object is in the iMust'e de POratuire, at Nantes. 
Anotlier, tbund at Gresine,'* * * § ' Savoy, has beim regarded as the tip for a 
s(;abbard. Another -vras found in the department of La ‘Alaneho. f 

What ai)pears to bo the hilt of oither a .sword or dagger was found in 
a lioard of i)ronzo objects at Allhallows, ;|: Hoo, Kent, By the kindness of 
Mr. Humphrey Wickham I am able to engrave it as Fig. 280. It con- 
sisted originally of a rectangular socikoted ferrule with a rivet-hole 
through it, and. attuohcjd to a seniioircular end like the half of a gi-ooved 
pulley. Tho socket itself extends for some distance into this sonii- 
ciircidar part. From portions of a sword having lieen found with it, 
Mr. Wiclduim has regarded it as a kind <.)f pommel. It may, however, 



Evfr. ass.— Reach Fif?. ‘.iSti.— Allhallowa, Hoo. J 

Fen. { 

have been the end of a scabbard or a chap(}, and, if so, should have been 
described in Chapter XIII. The knife, Fig. 261, was found in the same 
hoard. 

To return, however, to undoubted examples. The mo.st remark- 
able of all dagger handles discovered in the British Isles are those 
obtained by Sir R. Colt Hoare from the barrows of Wiltshire. 

One of these, from a barrow at BrigmiLston,§ is liere reproduced in 
Fig. 287, takon from the engraving in “Ancient Wilt.shirG.” It is thus 
described by the late Dr. Thiumam: “It is of the thin broad-bladed 
variety. The handle is of wood, held together by thirty rivets of bronze, 
and strengthened at the end by an oblong bone pommel fastened with 
two peg.s. It is decorated by dots incised in the surface of the wood, 
forming a border of double lines and circles between the heads of the 
rivets.” He goes on to say that a similar dagger of the broad variety, 
having exactly the same number of rivets, was found in one of the Derby- 
shire II barrows. Two buttons of polished shale accompanied this inter- 
ment. Another, from Ga.rton,*[f Yorkshire, in the collection of Mr. 
Mortimer, has tliirty-seven rivets and two shiijs of bronze at the sides 
of the handle, in addition to the four rivets for securing the blade. The 
bone pommel i.s .shown in Fig. 282. 

* “Exp. Arch, de la Sav.,” 1878, pi. xii. 357. 

t “ Mom. Soc, Ant. Nom.,” 1827 — 8, pi. xix. 4, o. 

I Arch. Cant., vol. xi. p, 126, pi. c, 18. . 

§ “ Ancient Wilts,” vol. i. p. 186, pi. xxiii. ; Arch,, vol. xliii. p. 458, pi. xxxiv. 2. 

II Bateman, “ Vest. Ant. Berb.,*’ p. 68. 1i Arch., vol. xliii. p. 4G2, pi. xxxiv. 3. 


IIIIXS WITH XUMKli<U/S KIVKTS. 


2m: 

AiiuIIhm’ <»!' smiK^vluit llu> sumo olmiwlcr, was fouiul ui 

L(‘i<-(>stor, uml is {UH'sorvftl in the imisenm of that town. Fur iho skofch 
t^’nm wliioli Fi". 2S.S in onj^rav(3(l I am indehtod to Air. C. lioud. In 
this uisiam*o liio ponmu'l oousists of two piooes of hono rivifod on oilhor 
sidf of a hronzo plate, wliioh, however, does not appea.r to luive lt(.>eu 
eoutiuuous with tlio blade. .Fivan the length of ^:ll(^ rivi'ts ivinuining 
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in the blade, the handle appears to have been somewhat thicker in the 
middle than at the .sides. 

In the British Musouui is a dagger from a barrow at Standlow, Derby- 
shire, with a bono pornmol of nearly the same character as that from 
Leicester. 

I'orhups the most higldy ornamented dagger handle over discovered is 
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tluit was fomicl "by Sir B, Hoaro in tlie Ikisli Barrow,* near 
Nurinantun, tlie lower jjart of wliioli, coined Iroiu tliu ongTa-viug- in 
“Ancient Wiltshire,” is shown in Fig. 289. A drawing of the wlude 
dagger with its handle restored has been published by JJr. Thnrnaiu.f 
Thu blade is 10 A- inches long and slightly lluted at the sides, so that it is 
not, strictly speaking, a Iciiife-dagger snoh as those hitherto deseribod. It 
appears, however, best to call attention to it in this phice. It lay with a 
skeleton phutod lun-tli and south, with Avhicdi wore some rivets and thin 
plates of bronze, supposed to he traces of a shield. At the shoulders was a 
tlmigod bronze (adt, like Fig. t). Near the right arm was the dagger and 
“ a spear-heud ” of bronze. Those were accompanied b}'- a nearly sciuare 
plate of tliin gold, with a projecting Hat tongue or hook, which Avas 





I’lK. iiS'J.— Nomanton. 

thought to have decorated the sheath of the dagger. Over the breast lay 
another lozenge- shaped plate of gold, 1 inches by 6 inches, the edges 
lapped over a piece of Av'ood. On the right side of the skeleton was a 
stone hammer, j: some articles of hone, many small rings of the same 
material, and another gold lozenge much smaller than that on the breast. 
As to the handle, I may repeat Sir Bichard’s Avords : “It exceeds any- 
thing Ave have yet seen, both in design and execution, and could not be 
surpassed (if, indeed, equalled) by the most able Avorlcinan of modern 
times. By the annexed engraving you Avill immediately recognise the 
British zig-zag or the modern Vandyke pattern, AAdiich was formed, with a 
labour and exactness almost unaccountable, by tbousauds of gold rivets 
sumller than the smallest pin. The head of the handle, though exhibiting 

^ “ AncitnU Wills," A'cl. i. p. 202, pi. xxvii. 2. f AreJt., a'oI. xliii. pi. xxxv, 1. 

|, “ Auc. Stone Imp.," p, 203, Jiy. 054. 


IXI.AID AND IVOUY HH/IS. 


ito vui'u.'ty <>t‘ pult:urn, was uIho foriiiod by 
llu> suiuu kiiul of hlmUliiig'. 8o vwy minute, 
u oro tliose pins, that our laboui’era 
iiiitl. ihrowii out tlumsiimla of tliera witli their 
.shov'els nml sculteved tliem in every direction 
before, livthe ueciisaary aid of a nmg'uifying* 
^iasa, \ve .coiil<l diacovtir what they wore, but 
fortuimtely eutniyh remained attindied to the 
wood to tuKiljlc iiH to develop the pattern.” 
tSuruo of Ihe pin.s are shown in the tigimj 
liolow the hilt. 

As Dr. d’hiiriiam hu.s poinbd out, the 
orimiuiuitaiitui on a tlvin picaa* of metal (saiil 
to have lioen gilt). whh;h apparently de- 
(iorated tlio hilt of a brouKe dagger, found iu 
a barrow in Dorsetshire,'^ is of the same 
eharaeter, though produced in a different 
manner. This dagger is said by Douglas to 
have been “ incistod ” into wood. It is uncaw- 
tain whether this refers to the hilt or to the 
sheath; but in sevca-al iustauceH remains of 
sheatiiH have been found upon the blud(w of 
dagger.s, soiii(» of wliieh havo b(a‘n already 
adduced, and t>tht;rs will hereafter bo men- 
tioned. Bir It. Colt Hoare, in a barrow near 
Amesbury,t found an interment of burnt 
bones, and wdth it a bron>:o dagger whi(;h had 
been "‘secured by a sheath of nujud lined 
with linen cloth.” A small lance-head, a pair 
of ivory nippers, and an ivory pin accom- 
panied the interment. In one itistance the 
wot)d of the .sheath was ‘ ‘ apparently willow.”^' 
I am unable to guarantee tho accura(iy 
of tho vepresentutiun of a large dagger 
with its huudle given in Eig, 290, the ori- 
ginal having uuforbuuately been destroyed 
iu afire. 1 have, howx'ver, coj)ied it from Dr. 
Timrnumbs^ engraving, which was taken 
from a drawing by the late Mr. S. Bolly, 
iAB.A.ji It was found in 1845, in a barrow 
on Koke Down, near Blaiulford, Dorsetshire, 
and is thus des<;ribed by Mr. Bhipp : “ The 

blade is exquisitely finished, and tixe handle, 
which is ivory, as perfect and as highly 
polished as any of more recent date. It was 
found with two .small bronzu spear-heads at 
the bottoju of a cist cut iu the chalk, and 
* Douglas, “ Nenia,” j). 163, pi, xxxiii, fig. 3. 
t “ Aiic. Wilts,” vol. 1. JJ. 207. 

,}; Op. clL, p, 194. 

^ Arch., vol. xliii. 1)1. xxsiv. 1, 
li Froc. iSoe. Ant., 1st 8., vol, i. p. 7S. 

Arch. Ahsoc. Jenrn., vol. ii. p, 98; vol. xv. p, 228. 


Hg. 200. —Hoke Down. J 
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covered vvilli burnt bones and asbes ; and over it was an inverted nrn 
oi‘ tlie euiu'sest make, unbuxTit and nnorniuuented.” In Mr. Sliipp’s 
drawinjr tJio bundle expairds gradually to tiuj basti like tb.e luoiitb ol‘ a. 
trumpe-t. In a subsocxueut coiumonicatiou ••• Air. vSbipp describes tbo two 
spear-lieads as of iron. 

Mr. Holly f says that with it was a sec<iiul small blade, also of bronze, 
wbieh may bavG IbeGii a knife, and makes no mention of iron spear-bouds. 
lie also says that it lay bcneatli a stone xnoro than a ton in weight. 
Air. C. Wtirne, F.S.A., has informed mo that tlio speai’-beads— -if, indeed, 
Kiieb they wer(' — AV<jro of bronze and not of iron. Ho ba.s engraved the 
dagger in liis Piute X.,| not from the original, but from tbo figure in the 
Journal of the Arelucohijmd Association. 

Hilts made of bronze, though of frequent oecurreiu;e in Soiindiuaviji. 
tbi-f South of Franc(^, and Italy, are rardy discovered in England or Seot- 
huid. That .said to have been found at Ikwe Hill, near Andover, cast in 
one inoo-e with the blade and Avith a raised rim round the margin, and 
studs like rivet-heads in the middle, has been kindly submitted to me by 
Ah’. Samuel Shaw, its owner, and I believe it to bo of Eastei’n and pro- 
bably Chinese origin. Near Little AVenlock,§ hoAVOver, a portion of a 
dagger was found with part of the handle, in form like that of the sword 
from Lincoln (Fig. ;J50), attachc'd ]>y four rivet.s, AVith it Avere a socketed 
celt, some spear-heads, aud A\-h(jt.stone.g. 

A beautiful Egyptian \\ bronze dagger froiu Tliebes is in the Berlin 
AIu.seum. It has a narrow rapior-liko blade and a broad flat hilt of ivory. 

Others of nearly the same eharaej:t)r are in the Briti.sli Aliiseum. The 
end of the hilt i.s often liolloAVod, like that of Fig’. 277, and the attaeh- 
jiicnt to tlie blade is by moans of three rivets. 

Ill Ireland a few daggers have been found Avitli bronze hilts 
Still attached. 

In the Aluseum of the Boyal Irish Academy is a fine example, wliieh has 
frcipieiitly been published, and which I liavehere reproduced as Fig. 291, 
from the engraving given by AVilde,^ but on the scuilo of one-half. Both 
blade and handle are liighly ornamented, both in casting and also by 
the punch or graver.” 

A portion of a hlado Avith a bronze hilt still attaehod Avas found near 
Bt'lleek, Co. Formunagh, and has boon engraved in the Ih'oceeMnys of the 
Royal Ilistoriml and Archmhyieal Associntmi of Ireland.'^'-''''' The cut is by 
their kindness here reproduced as Fig. 292. The handle i.s hollow, and 
tin' blade appears to have been originally attached by four pins or rivets, 
of which but two uoav remain. Possibly the other two wore of horn. 

Another Irish form of hafted dagger has aho been frequently pub- 
lished.ft It is shown in Pig, 293. Vallancey de.soribes this speciiuen as 

* Arch. As.w. Jmmi., vol. ii. p. 100, t Arch,, a'oI. xliii. p. 450. 

I “ Celtic Tumuli of Dorset,” pi. ii. p. 17. 

§ Hartshorne’s “ Salop. Ant,,” p. 96, No. 7- 

II Bastian nnil A. Voss, “Die Bronze sehwerter dcs K. AIus.,’’ Tuf. xvi. 31 ; Wilkin- 
son’s “ Ancient Egyptians,” vol. i. p. 320. Anotlier dagger with a hilt is figured at 


“Catal. Mus. E. I, A.,” p. 458, fig. 334; “Horaj Ferales,” pi. vii. 14. 

.. S.,; vol.di;:p., 196.,- ...■ 

ft Vallancey, “Coll.,” vol. iv. p. 61, pi. xi, 4 ; Cough’s “ Camden,’’ vol. iv. • 
Wilde, “Catal. Mus. E. 1. A.f p, 467, fig. 354; “Horm For.,” pi. vii, 13. ' 


HrLTS (tF IHtOIsZE, 


1‘ust in tmi' tin* vivetss hnin'j: oillitfr ox'nanumtul ov intoiulod {d stnj 

l!i(' lt»p of t!u! scablKird. Ni> (lou]»t tliaso imilntinii rivt't:^ un 


Fi?. ‘jyi.— Ireland. Fig. 292— -Bolleok. Kg. yas. —Ireland, i 

iiKTe “ survivals ” from those of the daggers, which wore thus fastoTiod 
to their handles before it was found that it saved trouble to cast the whole 
in one piece. The hole in the handle, the sides of which are left rougli. 
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^^'as itrt>l)aLly lillod ly two slightly ovorlapijiiig plates of Avood or horn 
rivoited tog'other. 

Another'^*" (14J inches) was thought to lunu! the ‘ ' loop-fashioned ” 
luuidlo for susponding the weapon to a thong or the holt. I think, 
hoAvover, that AA’lnai the dagg'ors AA^oro in use tho handles AA^ere to all 
appearance solid. In one found in llunshaugh- 
lin f crannoge, Co. Meath, there is a second OA-al 

( hole at ^the end of the hilt, Avhich may Iuiats 

Tlu're is a good example of this type of dagg<;r 
in the Blaclanore Musenin at Salisbury. 

A sjnall dagger (7J inclu's). found near Balli- 
nanu)ro,;[: Co. Leitrim, has an ('xtension of the 
blade in the form of a thin plate Avith a button 
at the bottom so as to forni tho body of tlie 
handle. In tliis part are tAA'O rivet lioles for tlie 
attachment of the plates of Avood or horn to 

Some handles of bronze knives found in Scan- 
dinavia and SAvitzerland § are formed Avith similar 
openings. Daggers with the blade and handle 
cast in one pitxjo have been found in the Italian 
ierramare.'^ I have a dagger of the same kind from 

I must noAv return, from this digression 

blades ^or knife-daggers of Avliicli I Avas 

Of those AA'itli four rivets but few can 1)0 cited. 
One of unusually large size is shown in Big. 294. 
Tlio original was found by Sir E. C. lloaro in a 
btirroAA'’ at Woodyatos.**] It Avas protected by a 
AV’oodcn scabbard. A perforated ring and two 
buttons of jet, four barlxid Hint arroAV-lioads, and 
a bronze pin were found Avith tho same skeleton. 
This blade, like many others, is deficribed as 
having been gilt, but tins can hardly have been 
the case. Dr. Thurnam has tested such bril- 
i-ifj. ia4. AVooayiiiuH. i liantly polished surfaces for gold, but found no 
traces of that metal. 

A blade of this form is engraved in the “BarroAv Diggers,” [-[• but is 
described us a stone celt split in tAVO. 

■* Jrch. Juurn., vol. x, p. 161. 
t Wide, “ Catal. Mu.s. E. I. A.," p. 480, fig. 35.1. 
f Wilde, “ Catiil. Mus. R. L A.,” p. 463, fig. 346. 

§ “Cong, preli.,” Stockholm A’-ol,, 1874, p. 621; Keller’s “ Lake-dwolL,” Eng. ed., 
pi. xli. 5. 

II Strohel, “Avnuzi Preromani,” 1863, Tav. ii. 35; Gastaldi, “ Niiovi Conui,” 1862, 
Tav. ii. 7. 

f “ Atic. Wilts,” A’'ol. i. p. 239, pi. xxxiv. 

** Arch; vol. xliii. p. 455. ft P. 74, pi. ii. iig. 3. 


A iif'ii fly similar Lliulo fnmi Offfili (laio do Bionuft) is said to jif- at' 
copper. , , , , _ , 

In 3’ig'. 29;') i.s shown a blado with five rivets, from an inlernient’ at 
Tlomington,]- near Salisbury, whii‘}i is now iu the British .lihisenm. Om^ 
side is still highly ptdishcd, with an almost mirror-like lustre. The mark 
of the hilt is very distinct upon it. 

One of more pointed form, and with a more V-shapod notrh in ihe 
liilt, was found with an nnbnrnt body in a cairn at Kortli t'lmrlton, 



Northmnberlund, and is in the Clrt^onwell Collection in the British Museum. 
The portion is broken off in which were the rivets. 

Occasionally the surface of these thin blades is ornamontod by engraved 
or punohed patterns. The decoration usually consists of converging baiids 
of parallel hues. The example given as Fig. 296 was found in a barrow 
at Idmiston, near Salisbury, and is now preserved in tire Blackniore 
Musemn. In one found in l)ow Low,J Derbyshire, shown in Fig. 297, 
there are three parallel lines on eitlier side which meet iu chevron. This 
blade has two rivets. 

In a barrow near Maiden Castle, § Dorchester, opened by Mr. Syden- 
ham, there lay in the midst of the ashes two bronze daggers. One 

* Gros.s, Beux Stations," pi. iv, 3. 

t Pt'oe. Soe. Ant., vol. iv. p. 329; “Horse Ferales," p. 15B, pi. vii. 21; J>rh., vol, 
xliii. pL xxxiii. 1, 
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(4 iluihoK) haa two lines engraved on it, fcn'iiiing a chovrou parallel with 
tlu) odgos; tliG otlier (5^ inches) is das( Tilted as “curiously wrought, 
chased, and gilt.” This latter, to judgo from ‘Wurmys engraving, 
lias a slight projecting rib along tho middle of tho blade, between two 
fathers eouvt'.rging to meet it near tlio point. Th.e space on eaeli side of 
Ihe (tentral ril) appears to b(? decorated by small circular indoutations. 

One from another harrow in Poi'setshire has a treble chevron on tlie 
blade and a straight transverse groove hotAveeii two ridges just above tlrci 
hilt. . : 

A, Knuiil blade found in an urn at AVilinslow.i' Clieshire, setnns to have 
a single chevron upon, it. 

A dagger from a, tunmlns at i rewelinghen (I*as <ie Calais), and notv in 
tho muKeum at Boulogne, is of IhLs (diara,cter. It has double linos to the 
chevron and four rivet-lndes. 

Another was fttund with an inl.erment at Kanie j; (TIantos Alpes) in 
(iompany with otlior articles of bronze. It has six rivot-holos. A narrower 
Idade and more of the rapier shape, with four rivet-holes, -was found in 
the Blarais do Dongesg (Ijoire inferieure), 

A dagger much like Fig. 20(), hut with a double row of rivets, has 
been found at Mo 0 rigeri,|j in the Lac de Bienne. 

A dagger with a pointed blade having two parallel gTooves just within 
ea<‘h (algo was found with other dagger blades, flat celts, fhnt arroAA’- 
heads, &c., in the tumulus of Ivorliue-Brus, Finistere.^H It has a plain 
Avoodeii handle, to which the blade is attached by six rivets. The character 
of some of the other blades is peculiar. 

A beautifully pntinated daggf'r (7i inches) from the Seine at Paris, 
noAV in my own coUeotion, has six rivet-holes at the base, as in Pig. 296, 
and is of nearly the same sluipe, though rather more sharply pointed. 
One of the rivets wdiich remains is inch long. The blade has upon it a 
small low rib on either side running parallel Avdth the edge. On the 
inner side of the rih there is a groove, on the outer side the blade is fiat. 
The edge itself is fluted. 

I have a small thin blade (4i;- inches), like Fig. 298, found in the 
Palatinate, which has four rivet-holes at the base. There is a band of 
five parallel lines running along each edge, and in the centre of the blade 
a chevron with the sides slightly curved inwards formed of two similar 
bands. The lines soeixi to have been punched in. Tho mai’k left by the 
hilt is like that on Fig. 296. 

Wliat appear to be knife-daggers, some of them with notches 
at the side for the reception of rivets, have been found with inter- 
ment.s in Si)ain, and have been described by Don Gongora y 
Martinet** as lanee-lieads. 

Knife-daggers of much the same character as the English have 
occasionally been found in Scotland. 

* Arch. Journ., vol. V. p. 522. 
f Archi Amc. Jottm., yol. 2S&, 'ph 25, Hg. 

t “ Mat^riaux,” vol. xiii. p. 15t5. 

§ Hev. Arch., vol. xxxiii. p. 231. 
jj Gross, ** Deux Stations,” pi iv. 4. 

H “Materiaux,” vol. xv. p. 289. 

** “ Aat. Preh. de Andalusia,” pp. 97, 105, 
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Tkiif kIkiwu iu Fi<i\ 208 was fimncl in a. sf,oiu-\ hi n mirn at 
Ltiak Arg-vlc'shivo. Aionj' tke ruar|^in of iku orijj^iiial. lunidli' is a 

line of small imioniatkmH made with a pointed pniieh. 

Anotker (‘1| ine.k('s) was found in a (sairn ut Ijinlatken.i Forfarslure, 
Toj^-etker willi a. “ drinlcing eiip.” Particulars of the ihiding of several 
otkt'rs, with itdermeuts in sepulchral cairns, have kt>tni given l>y 



Fif?. 297.— Dow Low. I'iS', 2!IS.— Cleigh. i 


iXlr. Joseph Anderson X in an interesting paper, to whicli the reader i.s 
referred. , rn 

Three others, from l)rumlanriclc,§ near Callander, Perth (4J irndiBS, 
two rivets), Crossmichael, Tfirkcudliright- 
shire, and Oallrndmlly, Island of Mull, are 
in the Anti(j[uarian Museum atEdinhurgk, 

Another, apiiarontly of the same type, was 
found in a cairn at OoUossie,|| I'ifo, the 

handle of which appears to have keen on- Pig,, 209 — CoiicsBie. + 

circled hy the gold fillet shown in Pig. 209. 

The slieath seems to have keen of wood covered with cow-hide, the hairs 
on the outside. 

In Ireland the linn flat blades are of rare occurrence. Canon 
tireenwell, F.R.S., has ono from Co. Antrim (4f inches) with 
tliroe rivet-boles, and with a V-shaped notch in the mark of the 
handle. 

There is a form of blade which appears to be intermediate between the 
Hat knife-daggers and those to which the name of dagger may more 

* Proc. Soc. Ant. Seat., vol. x. pp. 84, 459. I am indeMed to the Council of the Society 
■for the uso of tliis and the following out. 

t Proa. ffoc. Ant. Scot., vol. xii. p. 449, t QP- »!. p. 439. 

^ P. S. A. S.> vol. xii. p. 456. !1 Op. eit., vol. xii. p. 440. 
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patina, rivalling nialacliite in coloar. The relation of the dagger to any 
interment is nncertain. 

A dagger of this class, hnt more pointed and with two parallel linos 
engraved on each side of the midrib, was found by Canon Grreenwell, 
3<\,R.8., in one of the barrows called tlie Throe Tremblers, f yorksliire. It 
allowed tracies of both its handle and sheath. With it was a beautifully 
flaked largo flint knife. 

A more pointed blade, with the central rib much le.ss pronounced, and 

* Bateman’iSi ‘'Ten Years’ Digging's,’* p. 148 ; engraved in Arch., vol. xllii. p. 461, 
fig. 162, from -wdnch. my cut is copied, 
t “ British Barrows,” p. 359 ; Arelt, /omn, vol. xxii. p. 213. 



tlio noteli in ilio hilt inoi’o (listinct, was found wii.li a sltt>l(>tnn in a ci.^t 
TH'jir Olioswick,* Nortluunhorlaud, and is now in Iho (tvoenwellCollfcliini. 
in Iko llriiiHli l\Iaseuin. It has been carofully polishod. 

Aiidtlnn’, wiiii, a sniull, AvoIl-doGnod central midrib and two rivols, was 
found Ity Canon Gmmwell in a ban’ow at AMbouru, Wilts. It acooni- 
inuiied a burnt body. 

>S(nno of the Itsilian dagj^'f'r IdadtJH aro provided AA’illi similar midribs. 

Of tJio English weapons just doscribod some closely re.sonibh? in 
clinracter the much larger blades of which I shall subscqnontly have to 
spf'ak, and which not iinprobaldy were those of .some form of liullmrd <tr 
battle-a.ve. 

A much longer and mirnuvm’ fonn, in wliirdi tlie mitral rih is partly 
the result of two long lateral grooves along the sides of the liiado, is sliowu 
in bdg, e’Ol. This was found witli two others at PlyinHtock,t Devon, in 
eompany Avith flanged celts, a cliisol, and a tanged .spour-heud or duggor» 
h’ig. fl27, and is now in the British Museum. 

I have a much smullor blade, of somewhat the satuo cluu’actor (41- 
inehoH), but imiierfoc.t at tho base, found in a barrow near Cirencester ; 
and, one smaller still (4.1 inches), from a small barroAV' near Aldington, 
Clreneestor, Gloucestershire. This latter api»oar.s to have had two rivet- 
holes. 

A beautiful exani])lG of tlio form of dagger of which Sir Itichard 0. 
Hoaro found nnmorous examples in tho AViltshire barrows is shown in 
Fig’. .'302. It lay with burnt bones in a wooden cist in a barrow near 
AVinierbourn Stoke, j; AVith it was anotlier, which Avas, liOAvever, broken, 
an ivoi’y I'lin and tweeisers, and tAA'O small pieces of ivory Avith bronze 
rivets, which were supposcMl to have appertained to tho tips of a boAV. 
They may more probably liavc formed part of tho hilt of tho dagger. 
The blade is ornamented Avith parallel lines as usual, but it also has a 
series of fine dotted lines. 

Two other blades (8J- aiid 8 inclxes), less highly ornamented, and one 
of them straighter at tho edges, vi^ere found with a skeleton buried in 
the hollowed trunk of an elm- tree in the King Barrow, § AVinterbourn 
iStoko. A7ifh one (.)f these at the breast of tlie skeleton were traces of a 
Avoodon scabbard, Avitli indemtations which Avore thought to have been 
gilt. Tho handle is described as having been of box.- wood, and ronndx^d 
• somew'hat like that of a largo knife. The other dagger Avas at tho thigh. 
On tho breast avus also a lu'onzo eavI with what is said to have been an 
ivory handle (Fig. 227). 

Dr. Tliuruiuiiil thinks it not improbable that one of the blades 
may have been a spear-head for use in the chase. In Avriting of 
these blades he observes, “ AVhere two are found with tho same 
interment they are not exactly of one type, but one is light and 
thin and of greater breadth, the other strengthened by a stout 
midrib relatively heavier and of more pointed or leaf-like form ; 
the rivets also are largcx'. In such cases tho former may, perhtq s, 

* Raiiw, “ North Durham,” p. 23(5. 

+ Arch. Joiinu, voh xxvi, p. 346; Trans. Bevon. Assoe.^ voh iv. p. 30-1. For the use 
of this cut I a,ra indeblod to Mr. A. W. Franba, F.R.S. 

J “ AdlC. Wilts,” vol. i. p. 122, pi. xiv. $ Ibid., ph xv. j! Arch., vol. xliii. p. 156. 
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ho .supposed to be tba dagger, tbe latter tlie spear.” Sir liieliard 
Hoare in some cases discriminates between tlio spear and tbe 
da‘>'ger wlien two blades were found ; and Mr. Cimuington 
observed in a barrow at Koundway,* Wilts, that a pointed bladt^ 
only ^ inebes long with throe rivets liad a wooden shaft al)ont 
a foot in longtli, which, as Dr. Thurnani remarks, could not laivo 
been the hatt, of a dagger. 

Tb.o fact that nuiny of the.se blades bore traces of having h:id a 
sheath is in favour of their being daggers rather than spear-heads, 
thou'di it mu.st not he forgotten that Homer t describes Achilles 
as (IraAving the spear which had holongod to his father from its 
sheath — 

’Ek 0 apa (TU/Jiyyos varpmov iavacraT £y;^os. 

Though Sir Richard Colt Hoare at first regarded all these blades 
as spear-heads, he observes, about two-thirds of the way through his 
first volume, + “daily experience convinces me that those implements 
we supposed to bo spear-heads, may more properly he denominated 
daggers, or knives, worn by the side, or in a girdle, and not affixed 
to long shafts like the modern lance.” Further on, however, he 
mentions a “spear-head” from a barrow near Fovant,§ having the 
greater part of the wooden handle adhering to it, so that the mode 
by which it was fastened was clearly seen. From the figure given 
in the ArcJmoloijUt, and in an unpublished plate of Hoare, this 
seems, however, to have been a dagger rather than a spear. 

Other blades of nuuJi the saino diaracter, found at Fverley and Lake, 
Wilts, and AVo.st Craniuoro, Soniersot, aro figured by Dr. Tlnu’nani.H 
This latter was found by my friend the late Mr. ,T. W. Flower, F.G-.S. 
It is straight at the hottoiu of the blade, which went only J inch 
into tlio handle at the part wliere the usual semieircsular notch was 
formed. There was a single rivet on eitlier .sid(). The one preserved is 
i inch Jong. Another, from Lako,^! given l)y Hoare. It wa.s found 
with hurut hones and was aeeompanied by a w'hotstono. 

Others have been found in a harrow at Ahlington,'^''^ near Ameshury, 
AVilts, and at Rowcroft,ti- Yattendoii, Berks (7-^- incho.s). 

A fine blade of this character (Of inches long), with three rivets, wa.s 
found near Ijeeds. Tlie midrib ends in a stpiaro base. It is not unlike 
the blade of a halberd. 

A hafted hlado of the same kindHI from Bere Regis, Dorsetshire, has 
already heyn mentioned ; as well as the decoration of the hilt of one of 
the .same form. One (9 inches) was found in a harrow at Came,|§ and 

A/c/i. Muff.) vol. .vi. p. 184. f Iliad, lih. xix. v. 387. 

X B. 185. j Op. ciL, p. LM2. 

II Am/i., vol. xlili. pi. xxxiv, fig. 4; xxxv. figs. 2, 4. 

“ Aiic. AVilts,” vol, i. p. 211, pi. xxviii, ** Arch. Journ., vol. x. p. 248. 

tt Arch, Assoc. Joitrn., vol. xvii. p. 334. +1 Anic, p. 233. 

§§ Arch- Joiini., vol. v. i>. 322, 


DAOai-IRS WITH MIDHIUS. 


(o tlv<^ Avcbu'ologicul Institute!. Mr. Wunu-,'^' howt'Vci*, nu-ovtls 
tlu) tiiuliuj^ of two at that place. One tsoems to have ilu! .midrib dotlod 

((veiMvith small indeiitatitniiH. 

That sliuwu iu Fig'. oOd (which is copied from Dr. Thuniinu’s | oiip^i'uv' 
iuji’) is from Cmnorton, Somerset. It is remarkahlo us liaviii}^: u kind of 
second midrib beyond tlio parallel grooves which border the lirst. As 
usual it has but two I’ivets. 



A brf)U 2 :e <lagger (u^- inches) of the "Wiltshire type Avas ^fonml in the 
well-known bari'ow at IIovc,| near Brighton, in which th,o iutmanont had 
hetm made in an oak eoiPm. 

An amhf-r onp, a perforated 
stone ase-huinnuT, and a, 
whetstom! had alsi) been de~ 
jKisited Avith tlie body. 

,Tn a blade of this class (7 
indies), found AA'illi hurnt 
hones and chippiugH of iliut 
in a harrow at Teddington,^ 
thes midrih appears to ho 
formc-'d of three heads. 

Another (9 inches) formed 
paid, of the Arreton Doavu || 
find, of Avhich more Avill here- 
after ho said. The hlado 
is ornamented with delicate 
flutings and cuiwes, and the 
midrib ends in a crescentod 
hollow exactly opjiosite to the 
Aisual notch in the handle. 

This specimen is noAV in the 
British Museum, 

A bronze dagger (Of inches) 

AAuth three rwets, of Avhich 
the blade has much suffered 
from decomposition, Avas 
found AA'itli a lump of iron 
pyrites within an urn in a 
harroAv at AngrOAvse Mul- 
lion,*[[ Cornwall. A dagger hlado of nearly the same kind, hut Avith si.x 
rivets, f(.mnd in a heirrow at Gamoel,*’*^ Finistero, is in the museum at 
the Hotel Oluny, Paris. 

I haA’s a dagger (9 inches) much like Fig. 802, only somewhat more 
taper, found in the Seine at Paris. It has had three rivet-holos, and on 
the blade are tAvo bands of four lines parallel with the edge. 

The strengthening of the blade is sometimes effected hy forming it 
AAuth three or mure projecting ribs instead of a single midrib. In 
Fig. 304 is shown a dagger blade in my own collection, found not far 

* “Celtic Turn.” pt. i. p. 35, pi. x. E. and G. f Arch., vol. xliii, p. 453, fip. 157. 

X Arch. vol. xiii. p. 184 ; vol. xv. p. 90;A^w«. Arch. CqU,, yol. ix. p. 120. 


Surrey Arch. Soc. Trans,, vol, i. ; Arch, Journ., vol. xiii. p. 305. 
” "pi. 


(j Arch., vol. xxxvi. p, 328, j)!. xxv. fig. 6; “Horse 
11 Borlase, “Nienia Corn.,’* p. 236. 

** Linden sclimit, “Alt. u. h. Vorz.,” vd. i. Heft 


pi. vii 
Taf. ii. 1. 
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from CamliricTgo. On Gither side of tlie ccmtral rib and along tlio nutor 
margin of tlio two othorribsaro lines of minute pumdure.s Ity Avay of 
ornament. 

A somewliat larger blade (85- inebea), from Little Orcssingbam,* _iSlov- 
folk, has two deep furrows, one on each aide of the broad central inidrii), 
and beyond these again two lateral ribs. This u'as secured to its hilt by 
six rivets, three on each side. It was found witli a contracted nia](A 
skeleton, acc.ompajiied by a nedvlaco of amber beads and som(A articles 
made of thin gold plate, 

A dagger Avitli a central rounded midril), and apparently two latevfil 
ribs like Those on Fi^. .‘lOd, Avas found in a barroAV near Tovringtoii.f 
Jlevon. It has tlirce rivets, by Avhich it aauis attached to a Avoodon handle, 
and the hlado showed traces of a wooden sheath, Avhich like the handle 
had peiishod. 

A very small dagger or knife, with apparently a AA'ell-marked central 
rib, found near Mag]ierafolt,J Co. Londonderry, is shown in 'Fig. 305. 
It has a haft of oak attached, which is thought to bo original. Any 
pins or rivets that may have existed are now lost, and possibly what Avere 
used may have been formed of wood or liorn. Some thin wedges of oak 
appear to have been used for steadying the blade in the haft, the upper 
part of which has somewhat SAiffered from fire. 

One of the daggers from the great find at Arreton Down,| Isle of 
Wight (9 1 inches), has the blade strengthened by three raised ribs. It is 
shown in Fig. 306. It was found AA'ith several tanged blades like 
Fig. 324, some flanged celts, and other ohjotfs. In a blade (9 inches) 
in Canon Oreenwell’s collection, and found at Ford, Northumberland, 
there are tAVo slight ribs about i{ inch from the edges aiid parallel to 
them. There are [junctures along the sides of the ribs. 

Possibly some of those Aveapons may have been halberd blades, such 
as those hereafter described. 

Another fonn of dagger widens out considerably at tlie base, so as to 
give the edges an ogival outline, and this form passes into wliat Jiave 
been termed rapior-liko blades. As is the ease Avith the loaf-sliaped 
blades, which aaoII presently bo described, some of these latter are so 
long that it is hard to say whether they ouglit to bo classed as swords or 
as claggers. 

The example engi-aved as Fig. 307 is from Scotland, and not England, 
the original being in the Antiquariaxr Museum at Edinburgli. It Ax^as 
found in 1828 upon tlie farm of Kilrie, near Kinghorn, Fifeshiro. The 
blade, as is usually tlie case, shows a central ludgo upon it, but is also 
ornamented AA'ith parallel lines engraved on either side, Ac'liich is a feature 
of far loss common occurrence. 

A plain blade of the same character (7^ inches), hut narrower in its 
proportions, Avas found at Bracklesham,|l Sussex. It has as usual tAvo 
rivets only. 

I have another (7i inches), shoAviug four facets ou the blade, from 

* Sop. Aiti., 2nd S., vol. iv. p. 456 ; Arc/i., voL .xliii, p. 454, fig, I5P. 

t Trans. Devon. A.mti., vol. A'ii. p. 104. 

I Journ. Royal IHst. and Arch, Assoc, of Ireland, 2nd S., vol. i. p. 2.S6, whenco this 
cat has been kindly lent, 

§ Arch.,yQ\. xxxvi. p.^328, pi. xxv, 6, from -which the cut is copied, 

I) Dixon’s “ Geol. of Sussex,” p. 12; Arch. Jouru., a'oI. viii. p. 112; Sim. Arch. 
Coll, vol. ii. p 260. 


I 
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>>n.luuu Ft'U ; tlio tw o rivet -liolt'H cut tlmnigli the mavg'iii tiio l>aHo, us in 
.FitJi'. ;1U4. ^ 

,i liuvo st'on otlH’i’s IVtuu tlio Ctimluidgo Feus. 


Anoilicr (1;3.V iiR'lufs) four rivets, and morn lU'arly approacliiug 
the rujiit'r I’ortu, was futind in tlio Tluiiucs at T.iitton/'f’ h?um'y, and was 
prcscutod tu the Itritish Wuscuiu by the Earl of Lovelace, Aut>tiier of the 



same eliaraeter (7 indies) was found in the Thames near Maidenhead, f 
and another (8 inches) at Battersea4 

Ono (t)-|- inches) with two rivets, and the base forming half a hexagon, 
was found at New Bilton,§ near Eugby. I have another of nearly the 
baniG form (7| inches) from Waterheach Fen, Cambridge. 

* Fig. in Arch, Jonm., vol. xix. p, 364. f Arch. Assoc, vol. i. p. 311, 

t A. A. J., vol. xiv. p. 329. § JProe, Soe, AnLt 2nd B., vol. iv. p. 50. 



■■Irelaml. 


i'iff. 308.-Colloojjy. 


In Boino tlie blade is ornamented by ribs cast in relief and by on£?rav- 
in^. A good example of the kind from tlie collontion of jMr. Robert Day, 
R.B.A., is sliown in Fig. 308. It was found in tlie old castle of OoUoony,*- 
Co. Sligo, One of muclitbe same fonn as tlie AViltsbire dagger (Fig. 302), 
found in iibe Thames, f near Richmond (7-f o- imdies), has at tlie base a 
Vandyke border and hatched diagonal bands. The blade is slightly ridged 
but not otherwise ornamented. It is now in the British Museum. One 
(51 inches), ornamented at the base in a similar manner, but with a sliort 


broad tang and one rivet-hole, was found on Holsington Feat Moss,| 
Westmoreland. 

A blade (7 inches) also ornamented at tlie base -with a vandyke pattern 
was found at Fitkaithly, Perthshire, and is now^ in the museum at 
Edinburgh. 

Many blades of daggers from Germany are ornamented. One of tbe 
most beautiful that I have seen is that in the museum at Laibach, 
Oarniola, Another (H^ inches), with the hilt complete, and the blade 
and pommel -plate beautifully ornamented, was found near Vienna. § Voji 
Saeken points out that from the shortness of the hilt it is probable that 
these daggers were held in the same maimer as among tlie Peruvians of 

* Froc. Si)f. Ant., 2nd S., vol. v, p. 268. 
t Arch. Jotirn., vol, xi, p. 79 ; “ Horse Ferales," pi. vii. 19. 
j Free. Soe. Ant.., 2nd S., vol. ii. p. 370. 

{ Von'fiacken, “T)io Funden an der Langen Wand bei Wiener Neuatadt,’' 1865, p. 6. 
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RAI'IER-KIIAPISD HLABES. 


247 


ili(' iliiy, with tho two firnt fmgors not round tho hilt, hut strotchfd 

aluiig tlio lihuh!. 

In (In' juusoum of tlio Itoyal IriHli Academy^' is a Iwond (hi^i^cw hhuh* 
fiji iiifhi's lon^”, and <'n|i:ruvt‘d with a kind of vaiidyko pattoru at tlm Imst;. 
'File oruaincntnd ]H)r1ion is sliown full sizo in Fij,^, itOti, kijnlly lent nio Isy 
ihn A(‘adi-iny. Jt is rathor roinarkuhlo that tho ornaiucnls should cxtoinl 
to so iH'ur tin' liaso, as tlioy must have hotui intondod to h(i frt'o of tho 
hilt, in whioh, in eoiisoqiionoo, it would appear that only a small ]i!vrt of 
tin' hlado oau luivi' hoou inserted. The Hides of the socket in the liilt may, 
Jiowev<‘i% hare extend! '(1 some 
distaiHie up the Hh)])iug' part 
<d‘ tho huso of the hhide. 

Au oruauK'Uted hhide (»f 
move elongatf'd form (U'd, 
iuehes) is eii5j;Taved on tin* 
seal!' of oue-fourth iu Fijr. ttlO. 

It was found at Kilroa, (Jo. 
tSli^'o, and is in the culleetion 
of Canon Cretuiwell, F.li.8. 

Tliere is a vinidyk(* pattern 
near tho hase, wliic-h is not 
shown in tho out. 

I have a plain hhnlo (14 
inches) witli merely a central 
ridge, and with two rivot- 
holos, which is also from Ire- 
land, and of much the sumo 
form. 

In a small English blacio 
(5 inches) of the same charac- 
ter there are no rivet-holes at 
the base. 

A. blade from the Thames f 
of an ordinary rapier shape is 
shown on the scale of ono- 
fourth in .Fig. 311. It is iiro- 
vided with two rivets, and 
tliero are notckes at the side 
of the base as if to allow of 
two others being passed 
through the hilt to steady 
the blade. 

A blade of tlie same form 
(10 inelies), but with only two rivet-holes at the base, was found at the 
foot of “ the Castle Tump,” Newchurch^ Hadnorshire. 

Eapier-shaped blades from inches to 12J inches long, found at 
Auchtermuchty, Fife; at Fairholm, Dumfries-shixe ; and near Ardoch, 
Perthshire, are preserved in the Antiquarian Museum at Edinburgh. 

Fig. 312 represents a small blade of this character dredged up from the 
Konnet and Avon Canal, between Theale and Thatcham, Berks, and 

Wilde, “ CafaiL," p. 465, jSg, 347. t Proe. Sm, Ani.f Sad S., red. v. p. 403, %. 0. 

$ ArcA, Garni., 4th S., voh vi. p. 18, 
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g'ivou me Ly Mr. W. Wliitakor, P.G-.S. Tlio two liitlo notrlios at tlie 
side of tlio base are peculiar. 

A nuiulier of blades of this eliaraeter, but witbout tlicso small notebes, 
luivo been found in tbo Oainbridgesbiro Fens. Mr. Fislua* ** , of Ely, bas 
four, varying in longtb from 8 inches to 9 inches, about 2 inches wide at 
tine ba.su and 1 inch in the middle of the Ida, do. They all have two rivet- 
liole.s, in some of whi(;h are rivets ^ iiudi long. 

Two blades found at South Kyiao,'''^ lincoln.shiro, seem to h{ive borm of 
this character. Another (184 inches) was found at Chrbridgo,j' Northum- 
berland, in company with a loaf-shaped spear-head. One from Burwell 
'Eon, in my own ccdlection, has three I’ivot-liolos, in which are still two of 
tile rivet.s, of whicli one is formed from a nearly square piece of metal. 
A long blade of tliis kind (10-4 inches), but with the blade tapering more 
gradually from a rounded base, was dredged from tbe Thames | near 
Vhuxhall. Other rapier-shaped blades (18f inches and 14-i’V im-hes) have 
been feuiid in the Thames near Kingston.! 

Tlio huso of these blades appears sometimes to bo disproportionately 
broad with regard to the blades themselves. An example from Coveney, 
near Downham Ilithe, Cambridgeshire, is in the collection of Mr. Fisher, 
of Ely, and is shown in Fig. 818. This widening was no doubt intended 
to aid in steadying the blade in its hilt. 

I have a dagger of the same form (8 inches), hut with a more tapering 
blade, found in Waterbeaeh Fon, Cambridge. Another (11-|- inches), 
from Harlech, Merionethshire, is oven narrower in the blade than the 
Coveney example, but it has lost its odgo.s by corrosion. 

Some blades, from 124 inelios to 154 inches long, and rapier-liko in 
character, from Maoiitwrog in the sumo county, are engraved in ihaArchm- 
logia,\\ and are now in the British Museum. The rivet arrangements vary. 
A spear-head, with loops attached to the blade, was found with them. 
One of them has notches at the sides of the base, as in Fig. 811. 

One 14|- ineliGs long, and of much the same outline, but flat in the 
centre instead of ridged, was found at Fisherton,*^ near Salisbury, and is 
in the Blaolanore Museum. Another of the same character, but broad 
ill the blade (164 inches), was found in the Thames.'^'*'' 

Canon GrreenweE has two rapier-like blades from the Tliaraes, 174 
inches and 15 1 inches long, from Saiidford. With the latter was found 
a leaf-shaped blade (19 inches) with two rivet-holes in the base. 

fiucli blades are almost long enough to he regarded as swords. 

A weapon of this form (IGg- inches), with the blade reduced in thickness 
towards the edges, and with two large rivets, one of them still in situ, 
wuis found in the Thames, and is now in the British Museum. Another in 
the same collection (124 inches), from the Thame.s at King.ston, is much 
narrower at the base. 

A blade of this character from Blair Drummond Moss was exhibited 
in the museum at Edinburgh, and is preserved at Blair Drummond 
House. 

The type occurs in France. One found at Auxonue,ff Haute Saone, is 
in the St. Germain Museum, 

* Arch, Jonrn., voL x, p. 73. t Arch. Journ., vul. xix. p. 363. 

J Arch. Assoc. Journ., volt iii. p. 60. § Proe. Soc. Ant., 2n(l S., vol. i. ]>. 83. 

It Vol. xvi. p. 365, pi. Ixx. If Arch. Journ., vol. xEii. p. 160. 

** Op. cit., p. 158. tt Chantre, “Alb.,” pi. xvi. 2. 


ilAJ’lKHS WITH NOTaiES AT THE EASE. 




Aiiotlu'!*. rullu'i' slii)r{<M' and Lroadar, with tAvo rlvots ninl two nuiclus 
ill tli(‘ tdih's of tlio Iniso, was 1‘ouiul in tho hay of LVulumi'f^’’ |.Loii\- 
.Iiifoviiauv). 

1 tiava t‘xani|)h‘S from 
tho Moiuo at .rari.H. and 
aiso from tho noioiiliour- 
hoiid of v\mions. 

.hi sin no ousos tho rivot- 
iiolos out throui>’]i tho mar- 
•j;;Iu of tlio u'lotal us in Fig. 

,‘50 1. 

]51ad('H a]iii)oai' somo- 
tlmos to Iiavo lioon oast 
with doop roundi'd notchoH 
in tho huso to roooivo tho 
rivots iu.stoad of liaviiig 
holes drilled or east in 
them. 'J’hut sliown in Fig. 

.‘n't is of this charaeter, 
and was found in the 
Thames at London. It 
was given to nio by Mr. 

0. Itoaeh Smith, F.B.A. 

Others of tho samo charac- 
ter have also been fourn.l 
in the Thanios. One of 
those (1G§- inehe.s), of 
ncsarly the same type hut 
more rounded at the li.>wev 
part of the vi'ings, is in tho 
British SI usenni. 

Canon. Groenwell luis a 
hlado of this typo (Sh- 
indies), found near Meth- 
wold, Norfolk. 

A specinion of this form 
(11 inche.s) from Fdington 
Burtle, Somerset, is in tho 
IMnseum at Taunton. 

A blade from Inchigec- 
la,f Co. Co.rk, figured in 
tho Ardhmloijmtl Journal, 
seems to be notched in a 
similar manner. Another 
of different fom, but ap- 
parently notched after the 
same fashion, is engraved 
by Yallancey.t 

Some of the rapier-shaped blades, and especially those of larger size, 
such as seem intennediate between swords and, daggers, are ornamented 

* Rtv. Arch,, vol. xxxiii. p. 231. .f Vol, x. p. 73. 

J “ Oollact,,'’ vol. iv. pi, xi. 9, 



Fig. 813.--Cavejiey. 


Fig. 314,-— ThumsB. i 
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as well as siren "tlietied, by a jirojeoting midrib, -wbile thoir ^Toigllt is 
diminisluHl ll)y llutings along either side. A boantiCiil (^xuinido of 
tins kind, found at the bottom of an old canoe, between the jieat and 
clay, 'near (Ihatteris, Cumbs, is shown one-quarter size in ifig. 315. 
I have an otlier (H inches) with the midrib not quite so prominent, and 
with the rivet-holes cutting the margin of the base, found at Aston 
Inglmm, ITerefordshiro. A x>ortion of another was found near Wut(;r- 
beacii,* ** Oambs. 

A broader bljido of the same character (12;J inches), with two very largo 
riv<ds, was found in the Thames at Kingston, and is now in the British 
hlusenm. A narrower blado (12 inches) witli the rivot-lioles cutting 
through the bas(% was found at Otesar’s Oamxi, Farnham, Surrey, and is 
in the same colhietiou. 

Along blade of this character from tho Thames (21 inches long and 
2g- inches wide at the base), witli central ridge and slight flutings at the 
edges, may more jnvqierly be regarded as a sword. It is in the British 
Museum. 

Six blades, all of the raxiier character, but varying in details, and from 
12 inches to 22 inches in length, were found at Talaton, Devonshire, f 
Some moulds of stone for blades of tho same kind were found at Hennock 
in tlie same county, and will subsequently be described. Another 
blado (17 inches) was found at WinkleiglEj near Croditon, Devon. 

A blade of the same character fi'om Ireland is given by VallancGy.§ 
A fine specimen from the same country (18 inches) is in the British 
Museum. It What appears to be a part of a blade ^ of the same kind has 
been regarded as a kind of '' steel ” for sharpening other blades. 

A raxuor-shaped blade (21 inches) with two rivet-holes was found, with 
socketed celts and a xmlstave, at Muwgan,'^''*^ Cornwall. 

Blades of this character are also found in France- Two from the 
departments of Aisne and Somme, ff have been figured. One (20 inches 
long) is in the Museum at Nantes. 

A rniaor blade from the Chausseo Brunehault, and now in the Boulogne 
Musouiu, is almost like a trefoil in outline at the hilt end. 

A still Itmger blade of this chni’fudei', whioh xmrliaps ought with greater 
Xuoxiriety to have been classed among swords, is shown in Fig. 316 on 
the st'ale of one-fourth. It has unfortunately lost its point, but is still 
17| iju'hes long. It would ax)pear to have boon originally about 20-J 
inches long,^ as shown in the figure. The blade in this case has thi-oo 
XU'ojecting ribs between which and again towards the edges it is fluted. 
■It was found in tho Iliver Ouse, near Tlietford. The im])erfect rivet- 
holes at the base appear to have been cast in the blade, and the means 
of steadying it in its hilt must have boon but inadequate. Such weapons, 
hoAvever, can only have been intended for stabbing, and not for striking. 

Anotlier blade of similar form, but with perfect rivet-holes, was 
h)und in the fine eaidhwork of Badbury, Dorsetshire, and is in the 
eolloction of Mr- Durden, of Blandford. It is 23^ inches long and 2i%- 
iiiches wide at the base above the rivet-lioles. 

Blades of this kind are occasionally found in Ireland. In the British 

* ^rc^. /oura,, vol. xii. p. 193. t AreA. Journ., vol. xxiv. p. 110. J 0/>. eii., p. 113. 

§ “ Collect.,” vol. iv. pi, _xi. 10 ; Gough’s “ Camden,” vol. iv. p]. xAnii. 10. 

il “IIorJB Forales,” pi. vii. 28. f Ai-eJi. Journ., vol. ix. p. 186. 

** Areh., vol. xvii. p. 337. tt Biot. Arch, do la GaiUe. 
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:^rus(>urn is oni; (D iiu;lu‘s) witli tltx'p iu)tt.(liOB lor 11 h> rivois, fovtnd in 
iiiithkouriiin Co. Tippornry. 

Nearly all tlin rfqiior-shapiid blades which have still to]i.f>iioti<;fHl rnay 
1)0 ri'i^ardcd tis jiroliably tlioso of swords rathor than of daggers, Tiuit 



rig?. 315,— Ohatteris. i Fig. 310,— Thetford. J Fig. 317.— Loadonderiy. I 

shown in Fig, 317 is in ray. own collection, and was fonnd near London- 
derry. The method of atfcaclunent to the hilt by two rivets fitting into 
notches at the sides of the base of tho blade is the same as in some of tho 
shorter weaj^ons already mentioned. 

Another (19 inches), found at Killeshandra,* Co. Cavan, has similar 
* Wilde, «Catal.,” p, 448, %. m. 
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Hutflu's at (Ik; puU's, Init the base is somoA\’}iat tlitt'erently sliaped. Sfany 
ot tlmse riipiei’-shapod blades have betai found, i]i Ireland, and 
( laiion Uveoinvell has one (27] inelies) vdiieli was bought in 
yeotlancl, and probuTdy foraid in that country. 

A blade ( M inches) found in the Loire, and innv in the Nantes 
]Mus(nuu, has side n(jtohe.s of nearly the same character as those 
in .Fig, 317. 

Tin.' lincst oxamide of the rapier hind over found in Ireland 
is that shown iji Fig. 318, which by the himlness of the Boyal 
lri.sh Academy I liere reproduce from iSir AV, Wilde’s GatU' 
logtun It is no less than 30] iiiohes long, and is only | inch 
in wi<lth at the centre of the blade, which lias a strong midrib. 
It Avas found in a bog at Lissaiio, Co. Derry. 1 liave a blade, 
found a,t Noaillos, near Beauvais, Oise, .France, identical in 
form and character, hut only 23] inehes long. AVere it not 
Hint the rivets are Avanting, Fig. 318 might have heen talven 
IVom the Froneli instead of the Iri.sh specimen. 

Another narroAV blade, Avith a heavy rounded midrib (22 1 
iuclies lung atid L^- inch broad at the base), was found in a bog 
at Galhally, Co. Tyrone, and liad at the time of its discovery 
the original hilt attached. Tliere also ajipear to have been 
Homci remains of a scabbard, but this is uncertain. The hilt 
has heen engravoil in the FrocerdaujH of the Itoyal Ifisforml and 
Arehmloyical Idociety of Ireland f and is hero by their kindness 
reproduced as Fig. 31 9» 

Air. AVakeinan, of Enniskillen, in his interesting ao-! 
count of the discovery, describes the material of which 
the hilt is formed as bone, or rather Avhalebone. Both 
blade and haft arc, however, now in my own collection, 
and I think there can be no doubt that the material of 
(lie hilt is in reality a dark-coloured ox-horn. On some 
Danish hlade.s I luiAm seen the fibrous texture of this 
substance still shown by the oxide or salt of the metal, 
forming as it were a cast of its surface, Avhich has out- 
lasted the horn against Avhich it Avas originally formed. 
T’here are no traces of the rivets in the (hdbaliy hilt, so 
that probably pins of hard Avood served to secure it to 
the blade. 

Some Scandinavian daggers liave been found with 
tlieir handles of horn still attached. Oue from a barrow 
in Hassl5f,t South Halland, Sweden, liad its leather 
, sheath with a long rectangular end of bronze still pre- 
served. The length of the sheath is about twice that 
iSlmf ■ k dagger. 

* '{til Scries, vol. ii. p. 197. 

t “IlaUandsFownnmnes-Fwroidnga Aarskr.,” IStiO, ]>. 89 . 
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now Open at tlie end, tliongli probably, as Wildo suggests, originally elosod 
by a bone stud. 

The Iiilt of a sword in the museum at Tours is joined to the blade in 
much the same fashion, but has a mere indentation instead of the eenlral 
semieirfailar notch. Tho body of the liilt is engraved witli bands of 

A rapier-shaped blade, with a bronze hilt 
of nearly the same form, but with six rivets, 
is in the museiun at Narbonne.^ Another 
nearly similar was found at Oheylounet,f 
Haute Loire. 

Some Egyptian bronze daggers have the 
hilts formed in the same style. 

In another form, the blade of which is 
more leaf-shaped, lilce the ordinary bronze 
s-word, the means of attachment to the haft 
are merely slight notches at the sides. That 
shown in Eig. 321 is only II inches long, but 
the edge has been removed for abont inch 
from the base, showing the portion which 
presumably was inserted in the hilt. The 
original was found near Ely, and is in the 
collection of Mr. M‘. Eisher, of that town. 

I liave a small specimen of the same land 
(6|- inches) from Fordham, Clambs. 

A more leaf-shaped blade (14 inches) j with 
rivet notches at the side of the base, was 
found, with leaf-shaped spear-heads, at 
Worth, f Washfield, Devon. Possibly this, 
as suggested by Mr. Tucker, E.S.A., was 
originally a sword from which the hilt was 
broken. 

A blade more like Fig. 321 (loj inches 
long and 1 inch broad) was found in the Mardyke, near Grays Thur- 
rock, § Essex. Some of tho weapons of this kind, like one from the 
Thames at Ivingston (11|- iuehes), appear to have been made from broken 
sword or rapier-like blades. 

A long-tanged form, of which it is sometimes difficult to say whether it 
is a sword, a knife, or a dagger, is of not unfrequent occurrence in 
Ireland. That shown in Fig. 322 is in my own collection. 

I have another found near Armagh (8^- inches), which is ratlicr broader 
in its proportions. It has a diagonal row of circular indentations across 
each side of the hlade just above the shoulders. Not improbably these 
and other sj)eeimens originally existed in a somewhat diti’erent form, hut 
having been injirred at their base were refitted with a tang for attach- 
ment to the haft instead of being secured by rivets at tho sides lilce those 
last mentioned. 

Some Danish daggers are provided with merely a slight tang lilce that 
of a modern chisel. 

*■ “ Matfiriaux,” vol. v. pi. ii'. 1. t “ Materiaux,” vol. x. p. 370. 

% Arch. Jouni., vol. xadv. p- 120. 

§ Arch, Journ,, voL-xxvi, p. 191 ; Froc, Soc, Ant., 2nd S., vol. iii. p. i06. 
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Tlio exaiiiplo shown in Fi^. 32y is in tliB colloc.tion of Ciinou Greenwoll, 
F.Ri.S., and was found at BaplioG, Co. .I)oiieg-al, 

Tho soelion of the blade is nearly sqiun’tp and the faces arc ornamented 
%vitli iiarallol engraved linos. It eud.s in a tang with a singh^ InOe 
tlxrough it, and with it wa.s found a ferrule of bronze for receiving the end 
of the handle. 

In the Euyfil Irish Academy Museum is another blade of the same 
character, d.'l' inches long and nearly .square in section, but having tlio 
face.s fluted. With it was a ferrule, 3-2 inches long, having four ribs at 
the Ixase, with hollow.s between. It has one rivet-hole through it. Thi.s 
spc'ciimui was found in a bog near Gleuarm, Co. Aiitrim, 

I'Voin tlje forrule.s and general form of the blades it i.s prrxbuble that 
tlu^y woro lance or piko heads rather than of the naturo of sw(xrds or 
dagger.'). Tlie “javelin with loop ” found in Monaghan, and (.'ngraved 
in the Archteohglcid Journal seems to bo somewhat of the same nature. 

It may pos.sil)ly bo the case that some of the other blades 
diLscribed in this chapter have served as the points of spear-like 
weaixuns, though, from the hilts being di.scovered with so many 
of them, there can be no doubt that the majority must be regarded 
as having* been the hhidcKS of daggers or metiers. Among modern 
weapons we have, however, some which, like the sword-bayonet, 
are intended to serve a double purpose; and though there can 
be little doubt as to the true character of the kuife-dagger.s, it is 
hardly safe to assert that all the dagger-liko blades were without 
exception mounted with short hilts as poniards, and that none were 
provided with straiglit shafts as pikes, or placed transversely on 
a handle to servo as halberds or battle-axes. 

The weapons described in thi.s chapter probably range over the 
whole of the Bronze Beriod of Britain. The knife-daggers, which 
have almost exclusively been found in barrows, often associated 
with other weapons formed of stone, may be regarded as among 
the earliest of our bronze antiquities ; while the rapier-shaped 
blades, though of rare occurrence in hoards, appear to belong to a 
period when socketed celts were already in use. Of the dagger-like 
blades, in whatever manner they were mounted, a considerable 
number belong to an early period. The analogies of the dilFerent 
forms with those found upon the Continent have already from time 
to time been noted in the preceding pages. 


CHAPTER XL 


TANGKI) AN^D SOCKKTKl) DAWKKS, OR SPKAR-HKADS, HALHKIiDS, 
AND MAC-'KS. 

TjHFouf, passing to tlic l(3af-sluipod swords, wliidi would sooru 
naturally to follow in order after tlu3 blades last rb^scribed, it will 
bo well to notiee two sets of weapons which, though in many 
respects identiiial with daggers, may in the one case have served 
as spear-heads, and in the other most prolaildy as the blades of 
battle-axes or halberds. To the first of these two classes tlie term 
“ Arreton Down typo ” has been convontioiialiy applied, as it w’as 
in the hoard found at that ])lace that the largest proportion of sucli. 
weapons occurred; and, indeed, until that discovery the type aj)poars 
to have been unknown. 

The tanged hlade.s are still mre, but liavo now been found in 
several other places besides the Isle of Wight. The centre of the. 
blade is usually thick and strong, showing a central ridge and 
having the sides more or less decorated with ftutings or lines 
where the metal is reduced in thickness. The tang, unlike that 
of the daggers described at the beginning of the last chapter, is 
long and narrow, and tapers away from the blade. At its end is a 
hole for a rivet or pin. In one instance a ferrule wa.s found upon 
the blade, as will bo seen in Fig. 324, This figure is co])iod from 
that in the Arehvologia* which is taken from a drawing made in 
1737 by Sir Charles Frederick. Upon the ferrule are a number 
of raised bosses in imitation of rivets, but there seems to be no 
rivet-hole in the ferrule itself, though there is one in the end of 
the tang of the blade with the rivet still in it. 

Accounts of the discovery of this and other weapons at Arreton 
Down, near Newport, in the Isle of "Wight, were communicated to 
the Society of Anticpiaries in the years 1735 and 1737, and the 
latter has been printed by Mr. A. W. Franks, F.lLS.t At least 

* Vol. xxxvi, pL XXV. 2. f Arch.^ vol. xxxvi. p. 326. 
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sixteen articles were found in a marl-pit, and they are said to 
have been arranged in a regular order. Of these, nine wore of this 
tanged type, but varying in details. One (Fig. 828) was provided 
with a socket; two were dagger 
blades, already mentioned (one of 
which is given in Fig, 806), and 
four were flanged celts, like Fig. 8, 
but varying in size. Six specimens 
from this hoard are now in the 
British Museum, Mr, Franks, in the 
paper already mentioned, regards 
these tanged weapons as spear- 
heads, and is I think right in so 
doing ; the blades, however, present 
such close analogies with the daggers 
from the Wiltshire barrows, and the 
socketed variety (Fig. 328) is so 
dagger-like in character, that it is 
hard to speak with any degree of 
confidence upon this point. 

In 1855 Mr. Franks observed 
that the type was quite new to him, 
but since that time several other 
specimens have been found besides 
those from Arreton Down. One of 
these, discovered in the River Lea 
at Stratford-le-Bow, Essex, is now 
in the British Museum, and is shown 
in Fig. 825. As will be seen, it 
has a rounded midrib, with several 
paralleh grooves on each side of it 
engraved or punched on the blade. 

Some of the weapons from*‘ Arreton 
Down are of nearly the same deSorij)- 
tion, but the midrib is more ridged, 
and is ornamented with rows of engraved or pumihod dots. One has 
a double crescent-shaped Ime of dots punched in at the base of the blade. 

1 have a blade (10 inches) of the same form and character, but without 
any engraved dots upon it, from Burwell Fen, Cambridge. The parallel 
flutings on the blade appear to have been produced in the casting, and 
not by engraving or punching. The hole in the tang was also made in 
* Areh.f vol. xxxvi. pi. xxv. 1 ; “Horaa Ferales,” pi vi. 24. 
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till' casihifc, linhift' irrogulai* in form. It is lunvlun-n lo?is tliiin | inrk 
in diiiTm>t(.T. Anoflu'r •wtaipon (7^ inclios) of tho sumo <■hara^lt^''T', Iml 
a[)pai'fiitiy without any fluting, was found near Newhnry,'^" I forks. 

Rucli, Tilados are of extremely rare occurrence in Iroluml, Inu, 
one (0 inches) closely resembling Fig. 325 was found in the county 
of Wc'st M'oath, and is now 
in the collection of Mr. Jlohort 
Day, F.R.A., of Clerk. 

A sliglilly cliff front variety of 
Idaclo is shown in Fig. .It 
i.H ridged along the centre, and 
has a groove on c'aoh side run- 
ning parallel to the edge, suoli 
as would afford facility for 
sharpening the edge by luim- 
niering it out TJie end of the 
tang lias licKm broken iiff at the 
hole. This Bpeoimon is said to 
have been found near Mattock, 

Derbyshire, and is in my own 
collection. 

One with much broader and 
deeper grooves on each side of 
the miclrib (10 inches), found 
in Swaffham Fen, is in the 
M'useura of the Cambridge An- 
ticj_uarian Society. 

A nearly similar blade, but 
with four slight channels on 
either side instead of one, is in 
the museum at Copenhagen, 
and i.s said to have bc'on found 
in Italy, f 

Another of these blades, but 
without any lateral flutinga, 
and in character similar to Fig. 

.‘324, was found near Preston, :j; 
in the paidsh of Plymstock, 

Devon, and is shown in Fig. 

327. It is now in the British 
Mnseum. In this instance, as 
at Arreton Down, the accom- 
panying articles were flanged 1%. .320.~Matiook. i 
celts like Fig. 9, of which there 
were sixteen, and throe dagger blades (see Fig. 301). There was also a 
narrow chisel (Fig. 190). 

* Jrc/i. Assnf. Jnurn., rol, xvi. p. 822, pi. 26, No. 1, 

t “ Cong^. preh.,” Copenhagen vol,, p, 483. 

Jrch. Joiirn., vol. xxvi. p. 349, For the use of this cut I ani mclalstod to Mr. 
A. ^y, Franks, F.R.S. 

s 2 - 
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Two speeimona from SuSolk (8 inclies and 10^ inclics), one of thorn 
from formed part of the collection of the late Mr. Whin- 

coi^p, and are now in the British Museum. 

One of the Arreton Down f specimens, without a ferrule, is also much of 
tlustype. 

In the Arreton Down hoard there was a single example of a 
Aveapon of this kind which was provided with, 
a socket for the insertion of a handle or shaft, 
instead of having a tang. Fig. 328 is copied 
engraving published in the ArcJmo- 
/ IIIe M As will be observed, the socket part is 

/ i/ll Hill niade to abut on the blade, much after the man- 

/ III mill ^ dagger handle, and has cast upon it 

I fill ■ 11 bosses in imitation of the heads of rivets 

I III IH for securing the blade. A weapon (Sj inches), 

I ill! iHi which there can hardly be a doubt is the original 

1 fill mlil which Sir Charles Frederick made his draw- 

i Is Mmll Society of Antiquaries, is now in 

I nil Canon Greenwell’s collection, and I know of no 

ill! |Hh II' <Iifters from the socketed 

I Is Blltl knives in the character of the blade, which is 
I II Hlill highly ornamented, like some 

JJiii lil lro of the daggers from the Wiltshire barrows. Whe- 
ther it was itself intended to be a dagger, or 
Avhetlier it was the head of a spear or lance, I 
llm Avill not attempt to determine. 


tt Wllat has somewhat the appearance of being a 
weapon of the same character was found in a moss 
near Campbeltown, § Argyleshire, together with a 
bronze sword. It may, hoAvever, as already suggested, 
he merely a socketed knife. 

A very beautiful weapon of this kind is in the mu- 
seum at Lausanne. The blade is ornamented some- 
what in the same mamier as that of Fig. 328. The 
Tig. S 28 ,— Arreton sockot is shortei’ and ornamented with parallel rings 

Down, i and bands of triangles, alternately hatched and plain. 

There appear to he six rivets, and what may bo 
termed the hilt has a deep hmf-oval notch in it, like that whi(jh is com- 
mon on swords and daggers. The margin of this notch is decorated with 
punctured dots. It was, I believe, found near Sion, Valais, Avitli por- 

* Arch, Journ., rol. xxvi, p. 349. 
t Arch.,, xxxvi. pi. xxv.,3; Hoto Ferales,” pL vi. 25. 
t Vol. xxxvi. p. 328, pi. XXV, 3. 

§ ■Wilson’s “I^eh. Ann.,” voJ. i p. 390; Catal. Mus. Arch. Inst., Edinb,, p. 23. 
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lions (»r wind: may iiavo Tjcou tlio ornarnnutH uf a. fsln'atli, and also wifli 
a Inn^- narrow ooil, llangoil at tho upi)er jiurt;. ^ The g»>ueral rt*semhlanot.« 
botwoon llin vSM'iss cuid tlio English sperimons is very rennirkablo. 

An Mgy])tian'^ Ithnlo, wilh the side edges slightly curved inwards, and 
with Iho soclcot ruthor shortur than in Fig. 328, is in tho ninsfuni at 
lloulaq. It is alt ai hod to tin' Bockot by three rivets. 


Fig. 32a,— Amp. 

'.rhe second series of blades of which it is proposed to treat in 
tlii.s eluipter are usually from six to sixteen inohes long, rather 
broad at the base, and not unfrequently curved longituditndly. This 
* “MatiSmux,” vul. v. pi. xix. 11. 
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rivet-like knobs. The Jfiandlo as ■well as the blade is in bronze. This 
specimen -^vas found at Arup, in Scania. Another is engraved in liiscli’s 
“ Fredorioo-Franciscenm.’* t It was found, with, two others, at Blen- 
gow, near Buokow, Mecklenburg Schwerin, and is regarded by Lisch as 
a kind of battle-axe, or possibly as a “commander’s staff” or baton of 
hononj. Good examples of tlie same land are in the museums atMahnoe 
and Kiel, and others have been described by Klemm.;j; Two have been 
found near Neu Euppin. Others are in the Schwerin Museum. 
Anotlior, with a separate socket, having three rivet-like bosses upon it, 
is in the Berlin Museum. § There can be little doubt tliat this last-men- 
tioned weapon is a representative of an earliei* form, wdren tli.e shaft was 
luerely of wood and the transverse blade was secured in it bj'- means of 

Pig. 131. t Taf. vii. 1 ; xxxiii. 1 ; “ Hom Perales,” pi. x. 2. 

X “ Handl). der Genn. Alterth.,” p. 208. See also Preusker, Blick( 3 ,” Taf. iii. 41 f. ; 
Klomai, “ Allg. Cultimviss,” p. 112. 

§ Bastiau und A. Voss, “Die Bronze Schwarter dog K. Mus,,” Taf. vi. 0. 
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flu’ct.* vivela. Au iuleruiotliato form, in ^vllicll tlio l)laiIo fits iufij a kind ut 
npcn“-s\ (»rk broui'it; sodlcot fur receiving a shaft, is preserved in the Ifiaiiu 

Au instaiujo of tlio use of au analogous form of weapon in anoiher part 
of liio world is afi’orded hy some bronze blades from China, of ■s\iii<(h one 
is repriisealed in .fig. ifijO. !Por tho loan of tho original of tliis figure 
T am indebUal to Mr. A. W. Franks, F.K.S. As will bo readily seen, 
tlie blade i.s adapted for beitig attached at nearly a right angle to a 
ska, ft, into wliieh tin' flat tang beldml tho stop-ridge would ho inserted, 
and tlu' ])Iado would thon ])0 semm'd in its position by laces or straps 
passing tlirough tho slots at the base of the blade. Tiio nntiyuity of 
sueii woajionsiu China it is laud to ascertain, Imt they probably date back 
to a period many etmturies remote from the present day. 

Several of them are <mgravod in a (Tlunese work on antiquities, “Tho 
Cioldeu Study/’ to whi<-h Mr. H. N. Moseley, F.K.S., has Idudly ealiod 
my attention. "What appear to bo bronzo siiear-lujads and swords are 
figured in the same work. 

A bron/e weapon of the same kind, but with a socket, whicdi, like 
the blade, is highly ornamented, was found on tho Yenisaei,f in Siberia. 
Tliere is tho figiuo of n kind of anteiopo projecting from tho sociktd oppo- 
site the blade. Another, from Viatka, in Eussia, has tlie head of an 
animal in the same position. 

An iron weapon with a socket at right angles to the blade, from the 
luwa, I Perm, appears to bo a halberd of much the same kind. 

This form of weapon closely approximates to the Australian “malga” § 
and to some other wooden weapons in use in Now Caledonia. 

As it is in Ireland and Scotland that tho most characteristic of 
the halberd blades have been discovered, it will he well to com- 
mence with the examples from those countries rathtir than with 
those from England. 

In Fig. 331 is rcqjroseuted a fino specimen of a fox*m not unusual in 
Ireland, though the central rib is somewhat more ornamented than is 
generally the case. The rivets, as usual, are tliree in number, and are 
still preserved in the blade. In this ease they are about | inch in 
diameter and inch between tlxe heads, which arc about I inch in 
diameter and have been cai'efuHy hammered into an almost hemispherical 
form. The midrib ends abruptly in a straight line where it abutted on 
the shaft. Tho metal appears to have a considerably les.s proportion of 
tin to copper than is usual vith bronzo weapons. It looks in fact almost 
like pure copper. 

Tills coppery appearance is by no means uncommon in those blades. I 
have another specimen of the same form (9| inches), but without the bead 
on the midrib. It was found at Letterkenny, Co, Donegal. A specimen 
much like Fig. 331 is termed by Vallancey,l| “the brass head of a 

^ “ llorffl Forales,” pi. x, 3 ; Von Ledebur, “ Kunigl, Mus.,” p. 15. 

t “ Mtderiaux,” vol. mi. pi. x.vi, 14 ; vol. xiii, p. 232 ; Ghantro, “ Ago. du Hr., 
‘iino partie, p. 233 ; Me'm, des Anl, du JAard, 1872 — 7, p. 116. 

,j; “ Zeitscli. fiir Ethnol.,” vol. lx. 1877, Proc., p. 34, Taf. vi. 3. 

§ Col. A. Lane k’ox, “ Prim. Warfare,” lent. 2. 

|j “ ('oil. llil).,” vol. iv. p. 02, pi. xi. 11. 
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catha, a general name for the war- 
axe.” “Tlio large rivets of tills 
weajiou sliow' it wais mounted on a 
very strong sliaft.” 

Sir W. Wilde lias dosciibed, 
under tlie two distinct headings 
of “Broa<l scythe-shaped Swords,'’ 
and Battle-axes,” the \vcapons 
which I have hero classed toge- 
ther. Of the former ho mentions 
forty-one speidmcns in the iMu- 
seum of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, of the latter but two or 
three. The swords ” '* he de- 
scrilies as tliick, heavy, and round- 
pointed, averaging about 12 
inches in length by about 2| 
inches in breadth at the base ; 
twenty-two of the blades being 
curved. With the strong blades, 
however, he classes some which 
are quite thin and flat, and which 
liave more the appearance of 
having been intended for daggers. 
The curved shape is much against 
their having been attached to 
staves “ s])ear-ways so that 
Wilde’s other suggestion of the 
scythe-shaped swords having been 
mounted like axes, or ‘‘ affixed to 
long handles like modern hal- 
berds,” seems much more rea- 
sonable. As to the shorter and 
broader blades, whetlier curved 
or not, he appears to have liiul 
no doubt of their being a kind of 
battle-axes. 

Wilde htis inferred from the 
large sixe of the rivets, some 
being .1| inches in length and 


Cutal. Muh, H. ]. A-,” p. 449. 


t'OJ’T'Kli BI.ADES T-ESS UHITTLE THAN EUONZK. 

iK'urly 1. incli aorosH tlie Inirr or lientl, tliat tlu^y must have het'ti 
attaehnd to massive metal handles, of which, howevta', tio I'rajjf*- 
ments hav(j lu.'en j^nwerved. If this view had ])t‘en correct, the 
disapjicaraiua; of the handles would 1)6 a romarhahle civcumstanct' ; 
hut tlte lai'O’e rivets appear rather intended for seeurinj^^ the Itltules 
t.o wooden shafts, the disaj^pearance of which fn)m t)r<liiiaiy decay 
is exafjtly w’liat might he expected, ’fii one instance there are 
largo conical washers or l)road rings of I)ronEe 1 1- inches in diameter 
heneatli the rivet-heads, and these in the case of a meial haiulle 
would have been superfluous. 

Wilde appears to me to have Adieu into another (UTor with 
respect to the aiitiquity of this form of wtaipon.* Arguing from 
the fact that many of the specimens are ft,)rmed either of red hroiiKO 
or of pure copper, he thinks it prohahlo that, like tlie celts of 
that material, they ani of immense antiquity. And in another 
place he says that their antiquity may be gathered from the fact 
of many being of copper, the use of wliich metfd invariably pre- 
ceded tlifit of l)roime. As I have already laid occasion to obscTvo, 
it is perfectly true that many of these blades liave the appearance 
of being made of copper, but the absence of tin in their composi- 
tion has not as yetbesen proved. Even wuiro they of pure Gop})er the 
form and character of the blades show them to be derivatives from 
the dagger, as the dagger itself sprang from the simpler knife ; and 
tlio cause for using a loss proportion of tin, or indeed none of that 
metal in them, appears to mo to luive been the wish to make them 
less brittle than if tlicy had been of bronze. A weapon used as a 
battle-axe would not be less deadly from having a somewhat duller 
cutting edge than if formed of bronze, and should it get bent in 
an encounter, tlie straightening of it might quickly bo effected, 
•while the loss of a blade by its bia^alting would be irreparable. 
I have elsew'hore contended that the Hungarian perforated double- 
end(xl axes (like pickaxes) of copper, with but little or no tin in 
them, were made of this material, not because tin was nnknow'n, but 
because the ductile and malleable copper ^vas found better adapted 
for certain purposes than tbe more fragile bronze. In the same 
manner copper rather than brass sets or punches are in use among 
engineers at the present day, when an intermediate piece of metal 
is required to convey the blows of a hammer to an iron ke}' or 
other object wdiieh 'ivould be injured by receiving the blows direct. 

Sir William Wilde, in his Fig. S60, has shown a hollow tube of 
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l)i-oiize as forming the handle of a wide halberd blade ; but this 
juxtajiositiori of the two objects has been questioned. Not only 
lU’G the projecting spikes ripon the tube somewhat inconsistent 
Avith its use as a handle, but from a comparison Avitli some similar 
objects since discovered there can be no doubt of the presumed 
halberd shaft being in reality a portion of a trumpet. 



I’ig. !3a2.— Cavan. i 


The blade which is figured in connection with this handle was found 
near .Roscrea, Co, Tipperary, and closoly resembles Fig. 332 both in form 
and size, being 7f inches long and 8-| indies wide at the base, in which 
are two rivet-holes and also two notches in the margin. It has a kind of 
ti'eblo midrih. The blade shown in Fig. 332 has but a single midrib, but 
near the edges and following the same curve is a minor ridge. A section 
i.s given at the side of the figure. Tho original was found near Cavan, 
and is in my oavii collection. From the absence of rivet-holos it seems 
doubtful Avhother it was ever mounted on a shaft so as to fonu a complete 
weapon, unless, indeed, the sharp base was merely driven into the wood. 
TTie metal appears to have a larger admixture of tin in it than is usual 
in the scythe-like blades. I am not aware of the existence of any other 
specimens of this very broad form besides tho two now mentioned. 

A curved blade, of nnnh tho same section us Fig. 332, but 151 inches 
long and 3i inches broad at the base, found at the foot of Slieve Kileta 
Hill, Co. Wexford, is in tho British Museum. It has three stout rivets. 


HUSH HALBEBDS, 
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to tlie catp-goiy of lialberds, tliougli the rivet-holes are sinallorthanusaal, 
ami Iho blade itself thiimcr. It is strengthened by a immi tor of small 
oonvei’giug ribs formed in the casting, inst(^ad of by a broad midrib, and 
is also straight and not cairved. Tho orignnal wis found mmr Newtown 
Limavady, (.'o. Derry, and is in tlie eolleetioii of (ianon GroeuAvell, F.B.S. 

The shorter and much more massive blade sliown in Pig. d.‘34 is also in 
(,’a,uon (JrtH'Uweirs collection, and was found at Ballygawfey, Co. Tyrone. 
It has prolitibly seen much sorrice, as ndiut axipear to Itave been the 



Vig. 336.— Fallilantl. i Piff. 33f!.~Rtranrnpr. i 


original throe rivet-holes have in two cases been xnxrtly closed by hummer-- 
ing, while in the third the base of the blade has brolcou away. lu order 
to malce use of tho weapon, three fresh holes have been drilled rather 
further from the base, in which the rivets are still xn'e>served, 

Some of the Irish blades are more rounded than this at the ]K)iut, and 
have been see^ired to tlio shafts by four rivets arranged ns in Pig. 3. ‘5 6. 
There is also occasionally a shoulder between the blade and the xjurt let 
into the handle, as in that from Stranraer. 

* Conf. Wilde, op. 48!>, figs. 356 and 357 ; uud “ JIor;o Per.,” pi. G. 
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pure cnppor, and it is doiiMfiil ^^liefcher it ever had more than one riyet- 
hole, though there are notches for the reception of two besides the rivet 
still left in th.o blade. It would, however, he fairly secured in its handle 
by a second rivet in the not(;h on the left, while a tiiir<l at the back of 
the midrib would prevent the blade from being driven into its handle by 
a blow. 

In the Antiquarian Museum at Edinburgh are several of these halberd- 
like blades, some of them curved. One from Sluie,'^' Edinkilho, Eigin- 
vshire, is 11 liy 3. V inches, and has four rivet-holes ari’angod iu a semi- 
circle. It was hnmd with two Hat celts. Throe others, from 10 to 13-J 
inches byji inches, wore found together at Kingarth,f Bute. They are 
descrihed as of reddish bronze. 

The original of Fig. 330 was found near Stranraer,;]; "Wigtonshire, and 
is now in the Antiquarian Museum at Edinburgh. It is 121 indies long 
anti -l.V broad, and weighs nearly 1|- Ihs., so that if mounted as a halberd, 
it must have been a formidable weapon. The rivets are an inch in 
length. 

In England and Wales the blades which can with any degree of 
confidence bo I'cgarded as those of halberds are by no means 
common. I think, however, that the example from HarbyrnriggG,^ 
Crosby Kavensworth, Westmoreland, shown in Fig, 337, must be 
looked upon as a halberd rather than as a dagger. It is in the 
collection of Canon Green well, F.R.S. 

Another blade of much the same character is shown on the scale of one- 
fourth in Fig, 338. It was found in Shropshire,]] but the exact locality 
is not known. Another (llj by 4 inches), bearing mxich resombhmee to 
that from Shropshire, was found near Manea,*]] Cambridgeshire. It is 
provided with four rivets, and has a small rib running down the thickened 
centre of the blade. It is now in the IMuseum of tiie Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society. 

The late Mr. .1. W. Flower, F.G.S., bequeathed to me a blade of this 
character (0| by 31,. inches) thickened out in the middle like Fig-, 334, and 
with three large rivet-holes in the base, which is somewhat of a trefoil 
form. It was found with broken sword-blades and. spear-heads at Stoke 
Ferry, Norfolk, and appears to be formed of cox)per. 

The only Welsh example which I have to mention was found in the 
parish of LlansanfEraid,'^’*^’ Owm Deuddvw, Radnorshire. It is 9 inches 
long and 4 inches wide, and weighs 15 oz. In form and character it closely 
resembles the Irish and Scotch specimens (Figs, 334 and 335), having 
a plain midrib, bevelled edges, and throe rivet-holes, 

A largo blade, with a strong midrib and throe rivets, found i?i 
Zealand, and engraved by Madsen, ff may have belonged to a lialbord of 
this class. 

* Troc. Bot. Ant. Scot., vol. iv. p. 187. + Ibid., vol. iv. p. 396. 

1 Ibid., vol. vii. p, 4-23. I am indolxted to the Council for the use of this cut. 

§ Iror, Soc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. iii. p. 258. 

j| AreJi. Journ., vol. xi. p. 414 ; vol. xviii. p. 161 ; Iroa. Soc. A.ni,, 2nd S., vol. v. p. 403. 

il Arch. Journ., vol. xii. p. 193; “Hor» For.,’' pi. x. 7. 

** Arch. Camb., 4th S., vol. vi. p. 20 (figured). 

tt “ Afbild.,” vol. ii. pi. xi. 14. 



-Great Bedwin. 


-Ireland. 


t Skoltoa’s Meyi’ick, vol. i. pi. xlv 


MACES, PROBABLY MEDl.EVAT,. lii i 

T liavo already nionlionod the Imlberd blatlos from Roundiiiaiia 
and North Clenuiiiiy, and liavo, seen but one example, from any of 
the wo.steni eoiintrie.s of Europe. This is from S[>ain, and 
fiinnd near Ciudad Real. It is about S| melies long, and more 
T-shaped at the base than any British specimen, tlm blade 
siuldcnly expanding from 2 inches in width to o. In this 
expanded part arc the usual three rivets, each about I inch in 
length. Tlio discovery of a wtiapion, of this typo in Spiiiu secm.s 
to lend support to those who maintiiiu that there was some con- 
nection lietwoen the Iberians and the early inhabitants of Ireland. 
The curious similarity of some of the IVirtuguoso forms of Hint 
arrow- and javelin-heads to those of Irthuid is also worthy of notice. 


Besides the battle-axe or halberd there is another form of 
weapon for hand-to-hand oncoimtcrs — the mace — of which it 
will be well to say a few words ; for though I do not for a moment 
believe that the bronze mace-licads so frequently found in tins 
and mther European countries belong to the Bronze Ago, yet by 
many they liave been classed among the antiquities of that period. 
These weapons vary considerably in size and weiglit, but the cuts 
will show the more common forms. 

That shown in Eig. 3<‘59 is in the Museum of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, and is stated to have been found at Lidgate,’*^ Suffolk. In the 
Moyrick f Collection is one precisely similar, which was brought frtun 
Italy. The mace to which these dentated rings were attached is thought 
to have been a kind of “morning star” or flail. Others from Lauark- 


' Arch. Jotern., vol. vi. p. 181. 
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f=iluro arc of similar cliaracfer. Profossor Daniel Wilson refers these to 
the time of the Eoman oecnpation. 

I have throe heavy rings Avith fonr long and oig-ht v^hort siukos each, 
from Hungary. 

Another form is provided with a socket, and is evidently intendod for 
mounting on a straight staff. That shown in Dig. 340 was found in a, 
well at Great Bodwin,t Wilts, and is now in tlie British hliisoum. 
Another of tho sanio class, with a longer socket, is in the Museum of 
the Cambridge AntiqTiarian Society; and two arc in the collection of 
3Mr, M. Fisher, at Ely. Others have boon found in London, § and at 
Stroud, 11 CHoucestershire. 

An Irish example from Wilde is shown in Dig. 341. There are three 
such in the Museum of tho Academy, varying in length from 2 to 5 incho.s. 
Ono from Tipperary (4 inches) is of the same kiiul. 

I have sitecimens of this land from Hungary, ono (4d’- inches) witli 
three rows of fonr spikes, and one (4.-J- inches) with live rows of live 
spikes. I have another from the Seine at Paris (4 inches) with six 
longitudinal ribs instead of sjukes, 

Ijindenscliinit ft has tigured seven examples, from varioTis parts of 
Germany and Italy, some more or less similar to each of’the three figures 
I have given. Some of these are decorated with spirals in relief. Lisch J;{: 
has also engi’aved some si)ecimon8. 

In the British Museum §§ are some foreign specimens decorated with 
patterns of a decidedly modimval character. 

An instrument of this kind, with eight lateral spikes and a long iron 
spike coming out from the end, wms found with numerous medisoval relics 
in the ruins of Soborg,llll in Nortlx Zealand. Such a discovery seems to me 
conclusive as to the date to be assigned to this class of weapons. 

I must a])ologiH0 to the reader for this digression, and now 
proceed to tlie consideration of the leat-shaped bronze swords, 
W'hich are far more closely allied to the arms described in 
Chapter X. than to the objects which have been discussed in the 
present chapter. 

* Arel. Asstie. Jourii., val. xvii. p. 111. t Arc/i. Journ , vol. vi, p. 411. 

t ..iro/t. vol. vii. p. SO'i. 

f ylrc/i. vol. i. p. 249, vol. iii. p. GO. 

II Areh. Jimrn., vol. xviii. p. 160. 

ir “ Oatal. Mus. It, T. A.,*’ p. 493, fij?. 3G1. 1 am indufitod to tho Council for this cut. 

■** iVor. Aof. ,/lwif., 2nd fc}., vol. V, p. 12, 

ft “ Alt. u, h, Yorzeit,” vol. i Heft viii. Taf. 2. 

H “FrodiT. Francisc.,” Taf. xxv. 13, 14. iS Froc. Sor. Anf., uU siip. 

lili Auimlcn ior Nord. Oldkynd., 1851, Taf. V. 1. 
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I , KAF-K i I A P J.) « W( Jll I.)S. 

,AMON<i anciiiiit w-'a,])on,s of Lrouzo, porliaps tlio most rtanarkahle 
both for elegaocu of foi'iri and foi* th*; skil] displnj'od in thoir cuat- 
ing aro tlio h'uf-shapod swords, of wliicli ii coiisiderabie iiurnl>or 
hc'ive come down to our times. Tiio only other forms lliat can vie 
with them in thcs<3 respects are the spear-heads, of wljich many 
are gracefully projatrtioiKKl, while the coring of their sockets for 
the reception of the shafts would do credit to the most skilful 
modern founder. Neither the one nor tlie other Ixilong to the 
earliest period* u’hcn lu’onze first came into general use for weapons 
and tools, the flat colts and knife-daggers charactoristio of that 
period being as a rule absent from the hoards in which fragments 
of swords and spear-heads arc pres<nit. 

There is also this remarkable circumstance attaching to the 
broniie swords, viz., that there is no well-authenticated instance t 
of their occunviieo with any interments in barrows. It is true 
that .Professor 'Daniel ’\\'’ils(.)n + speaks of the fretpient discovery of 
broken swords with sepulchral deposits, and mentions one found 
alongside of a cinerary ur.ii in a tumulus at Momsie, Aberdeenshire, 
and another which lay beside a luiman skeleton in a cist under 
Carloclum Cairn, C-armichael, Galloway. But one of these dis- 
coveries took place so long’ ago as 1 77 G, and in both cascvs there may, 
as Canon Green well has suggested, either have been some mistake 
as to the maimer of finding, or the connection of the sword with the 
intermei.it may have been apparent rather than real. A portion of a 
sivord inches long, said to have been found in a eaim at Ballagan,^ 
Strathblane, Stirlingshire, in 1788, is in the Antiquarian Museum 
at Edinburgh. A “ sarcophagus with ashes ” is said to have been 
in the cairn. Another sword, broken in four pieces, is said to 

* Coni'. (Iroomv'oll, “ British Barrows,” p. 49. t Qp. uiif., p. 44. 

t “Preh. Ann, of Scot,,” vol. i. p. 394. § JreA, 6'eol,, vol. iiL App. p. 67. 
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luivo been found in a barrow in Breconsbire.* Aiiotlicr, found at 
AVctlu'iingsott, Suffolk, is said to liave lain fourteen feet deeji in clay, 
witli a great number of human bones, but no pottery or other 
roinaiiis. In this case, however, there is no mention of a barroiv. 
The sword is elsewhere said to liave been found in a sandpit.! 

In Scandinavia, however, broiuae swords have not nnfrcquently 
b<ion found witli interments in barrows ; and inasmuch as the 
oivnors of the bronze swords in Britain were, after death, in all 
prol)al)ility interred, either in a burnt or unburnt condition, there 
apjiciirs no reason why in some instances their swords may not 
have be(in buried with them, though as yet the evidence of these 
weapons having been found in tumuli, is far from satisfactory. 
Possibly at the time when tbe swords were in use the practice of 
erecting mounds over graves had ceased, and there are now no 
external marks upon the ground to indicate the graves of the 
warriors who wielded the bronze swords, and who have thus 
escaped disturbance in their “ narrow' cells " from the hands of 
treasure-seekers and archaeologists ; or possibly the custom of 
hurying weapons with the dead may at that time have ceased. 

But not only has there been a question, as to wdiat ivas the method 
of interment in vogue among the owners of the bronze sw-ords, 
but, as already mentioned in the Introductory Chapter, serious 
dispute has arisen whether the sw-ords themselves are not Boman, 
or at all events of Homan date. The late !Mr. Thomas Wright! 
was the mo.st ardent advocate of this latter view', and he has been to 
some extent supported by Mr. 0, Koach Smith. § The contrary 
virnv, that the swords belong to a Bronze Age before the use of 
that metal was supersedcal by that of iron, has licen ably advocated 
by the late Mr. A. Henry Rhind, r.S.A.Scot.,!! and Sir John 
Lubbock.ll It seems almost needless for me here to enter further 
into this controversy, in which, to my mind, as already stated 
ill the Introductory Chapter, the whole weight of the argu- 
ment is in favour of a pre-Roman origin for tliese swords in 
AVestern and Northern Europe, There w'as no doubt a time w'hen 
bronze sw'ords were in use in Greece and Italy, and tJie substitu- 
tion of iron or steel for bronze, so far as we can judge from tiie 
early iron sw'ords found in the ancient cemetery at hlallstatt and 

* .Arch. Assoe. Joiirn., toI. iii; p, 60, t A. A. J., rol. xv. p. 2.30. 

J “ Oa fho True Assignation of tlie Bronze Weapons,” &c,, Tnms. Hthi. Soc., N-S., 
vol. iv. p. 176. The Celt, Moman md> Saxon, 2nd Ed. p. 7, et seqq. 

k “ Oat-al. Lond. Ant.,” p. 80. !| Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. ii. p. 72. 

II “ Preh. Times," 4tl]. Ed. p. 17 ; Tram. Ethn. Soe., N.S., vol. v, p. 105. 


(;-lsowl)uro, iiivolvtHl little if n.ny alteration in the form and <‘liaraet('r 
of t.lio wc-a.pon, which was h<‘tter adapted for thmstiia^^ than for 
Kti'ikiiiL;'. Mven here, in Britain, by the time when tin* Jlnman 
in\’'asi('n took place, not only were swords made, of iron in. nso, hnt 
the form of what is known as the Latc-Celtie* sword was no 
long’or leaf-shaped, hut slightly ta]>ering, with tlic odgt!s lu'arly 
straight almost, as far as the point. j\mojig the .Ivom:i.ns it 
would seem that more than one change was made in tlu' form 
of tlu'ir swords after the introduction of iron as the material 
from which they wore foi-med. As Mr. Hhind has jHiiuted 
out, I’olybius sjiejiks of the swords wichhid hy the soldiers of 
dknilius at the Ijattle of Tek'imon, iJ.o. 225, as made not only to 
idirust hut to give a falling stroke with singular elfeet, “ JJuring 
the Second Punic War, however, which immediately siicce.edfsl the 
battle of Telamon, the Romans adopted the Spanish sword,” the 
material of which wo have no ditHculty in definitely ascertaining, as 
“Diodorus Siculust particidarly mentions the process hy which the 
Celtiberians prepared their iron for the jnirposc of niamifuctnring 
swords so tempered that neither shield, helmet, nor hone could resist 
them.” .How far their process of burying iron underground until 
a part of it had rusted away would, in the case of ehanioal iron, 
leave the remaining portion more of the nature of steel, I am un- 
able to say. Perhaps the amount of manipulation in charcoal 
necessary to ].*GstorG the ,ru.sto<l plate.s to a serviceable e(.>ndition 
may have produced this effect of converting the iron into mild stiiol. 
The steel of the sn,l,)res made in Japan, J which will cut tlmiugh an 
iron na.il without their edge being injured, is said to be prepared 
in a similar manner from iron, long buried underground. 

Most of the bronze swords are shorter than those of tlui present 
day; hut the Roman sword would, in the time of Julius, a})pear to 
have been longer than ours. Otherwise Cicero’s joke about his son- 
in-law, Lontulus, would have but little point, however small in 
person he may have been. Indeed, Macrobius§ expimsly says that 
it was a long sword that Lontulus was wearing when Cicero made 
the inquiry. Who has tied my son-in-law to a sword ? 

The swords in use among the Britons at a somewhat later period 
appear to have been of great size, for Tacitus speaks of them as 
“ ingentes ” and “ cnormes.” They were also bluntly pointed, or 
“ sine mucrone.” Such a description is entmely inconsistent with 

* See “.flora! Ferales,’' pis, xiv., xv., and xviii. t lib. v. c. 33. 

t Boclrman, “History of Inventions,” vol. ii, p- 328. § “Batura.,” lib. ii. cap. 3. 
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tlic form and size of our bronze swords, tliougii it might well r<ifcr 
to some of the iron blades of the Late-Celtic horiod, which are li feet 
in length. Others are, however, shorter. 

Of the comparative rarity of lironze swords in Italy, and of their 
alniiidanee in Scandinavia and Ireland, countries never occupied 
hy thci Homans, Sir John Lubbock* has already spoken ; and lie 
has also summarized the reasons which convince liiin, as they do 
mo, tliat our bronze weapons cannot be referred to Homan times. 
I will only repeat one of the arguments, of which perhaps not 
sufficient use has been made. It is that at tlio time when Julius 
Cicsiir was invading Britain, and its inhabitants were thus for the 
first time brought in contact with Homan weapons, iron had been 
so long in use for swords in Italy that the term for the weapon 
was “ ferrum.” 

Another feature in bronze swords, which has been frequently 
commented on by archmological Avriters, is the comparatively small 
size of the hilt. “ The handles are always very small, a fact which 
tends to prove that the men who used these swords were but of 
moderate stature.”! “The bandies of the bronze swords are very 
short and could not have been held comfortably by hands as large 
as ours — a characteristic much relied on by those who attribute 
the introduction of bronze into Europe to a people of Asiatic 
origin.”! 

I must confess that I regard this view of the smallness of the 
hilts as being somcwliat exaggerated. My own Inind is none of 
the smallest, and yet Avherc tlie bronze hilts of the Danish and 
Hungarian swords have been preserved I have no difficulty in 
finding room to clasp them. The part of the hilt where it expands 
to embrace the base of the blade was, I tliink, probably intended 
to be Avithin the gra.sp of the hand, and not to be beyond it as a 
guard. In the case of some of the short dagger-like AA^'capons it 
seems possible that the projecting rim, Avhich forms a kind of 
})ommel at the end of the hilt, Avas intended to rest between the 
fourth and the little finger, and thus to assist in its being grasped 
firmly Avdien in use as a stabbing weapon. When the plates of 
horn or wood, which, as Ave shall subsequently see, once covered 
tiio liilt portion of the sword, have perished, it is hard to realise 
Avhat AAais the exact form of the hilt ; hut it is quite evident that 
Avc must not assume that because the bare bronze does not fill the 

*■ ‘Proli. TimoH,” p. 22. f Woraaao’s “Prim. Ant. of Denmark,” p. 29. 

I Lubbock, “Preb. Times,” p. 32. 
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liiiiid sn OS t.o _^TV(^ it. n. .q’ood grip, t.lio naiiio was lli« <,*asii wlnai it 
liiul a plal.t'. of sonui otln;r loatonal on oaeli fsMfo, wliifth also possihly 
projdotLul boyojid tlio sides, 

Thoi’o is, oioroover, ono pociiliarifcy about t.lio ]iill,-]»la(os of thtso 
swords whicli .i Lave often ])ointe*(l out by Avonl of mouth, but 
udiieli J think lias not as yet been noticed in print. ,lt is tliat 
there is gonerally, tlxougli not univorsally, a prt>p('n*tiou between 
tlm lougtli of the blade ami tbe liaigtb of tbe bilt-plntx^ ; long sword 
blades having as a ride long bllt-plates, and short sirord blades 
short bilt-]dutes. fso closely is this kind of proportion preserved, 
that the outline of a large sword on the scale of oue-sixth would 
in some casus almost alisoluttdy correspond with that of one wliii'b 
was two-thirds of its haigtli, if drawn on the scale of one-fourth. 

This relative jiroportion between the length and size of a blade 
and its handle is by no means rcstrictial to tlio swords of tbe 
Bronze Pe.riod, liut prevails also among various tools, such as the 
saws and chisels of the present day. If, for instance, wo were to 
argue from the saw-handles in a carjionter’s sliop as to the size of 
the hands of tlie carpenters, we should soon find ourselves in 
difficulties. Tlio handle of an ordinary liand-saw is sufiiciently 
largo to admit the band of any one short of a giant, while the 
orifice in tbe handle of a small kcybole-saw will not admit more 
than a couple of fingers, and the bandies of saws of iuterniediatG 
size range between these two extremes. Tliis fact suffices to incul- 
cate caution in arguing from the hilt-plaf/CS of the bronze swords 
as to the size of the hands of those who used thorn. It is a 
question which will bo more safely dotenniued on ostcologioal than 
arcliieologieal evidence ; but, owing to tbe remarkable absence of 
bronze swords from tbe interments in our barrows, it may be some 
time before a sword and the bones of the band that wielded it 
arc found in juxtaposition. 

Professor llolleston* has well said, “I am not quite clear that 
this bronze sword, leaf-shaped or other, has always a very small 
hilt.” “At any rate, there can he no doubt that in this country the 
skeletons of the Bronze Period belonged to much larger and 
stronger and tailor men than did the skeletons of the Long Barrow 
stone-using folk who })recedod them. In some parts of England 
the contrast in this matter of size between the men of the Bronze 
and those of the Stone Age is as great as that now existing betiveen 
the Jitaori and the gentle Hindoo.” , 

* Trans. Brist. and Ohm. Ardh. See. * 
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stature of several of tlic men interred in tlie Yorkshire 
barrows, examined by Canon Crecnwell, was not less 
than five feet nine inches, and the bones of tlie hands 
were proportional to those of the bodies ; but, unfor- 
tunately, no bronze swords accompanied them, though 
many of the interments were of the Bronze Age. 

The usual form of sword to which the term “ leaf- 
shaped” lias been applied is that showm in Fig. 842. 
Their total length is generally about 24 inches, though 
sometimes not more than 1C inches, but they are 
occasionally as long as 80 inches, or even more. 
The blades are in most cases uniformly rounded, but 
with the part next the edge slightly drawn ilown so 
as to form a shallow fluting. In some instances, how- 
ever, there is a more or less bold rounded central rib, 
or else projecting ridges running along the greater 
part of the blade near the edges. They differ consi- 
derably in the form of the plate for the hilt, and in 
the number and arrangement of the rivets by which 
the covering material ivas attached. This latter, as 
will subsequently be seen, usually consisted of plates 
of horn, bone, or wood, riveted on each side of the 
hilt-plate. In rare instances the outer part of the 
hilt was of bronze. Of the scabbards of such swords 
and the chapes attached to them I shall suhso(piently 
speak. 

The sword shown in Fig. 342 was found about the year 
18G4 in the Thames, near Battersea Bridge, and is now in 
iny own coUoction. Its length is 25 J inches, and the blade 
is 2 ^ inches broad in its broadest part, though at the top of 
the hilt it is 2| inches in breadth. Just above this point 
the edge of the blade has boon removed so as to form two 
broad notches, the object being probably to save the hand 
of the warrior from being cut should the sword be drawn 
back in liis hand, there being apparently no transverse 
guard. The hilt has been attached by rivets or pins pass- 
ing through tliree longitudinal slots, which have been pro- 
duced in me casting, and not subsequently drilled or made. 
The hilt-plate expands into a kind of fish-tail termination, 
which was probably enclosed in a pommel-liko end formed 
by the plates of horn, or other material, of which the hilt 
was made. 

1 have another sword, about 21 inolies in length, which 
was found in the year 1851 near* the circular encampment 



WITH CENTRAL SLOTS IN KILT. 


at TTawrid^o. on tho .snntli-oastem, Lorclar of r»ucliin<:^liaTn- 
'I'lu' ]»i]i-{)latn i.s of tlio same eharaotor as that of 
Fiji;, d-12, hut tho luwrr slot is lonp;or and tlio npyor oin's 
sliortor. In tko lattor waro found, tho bronzo rivots for 
fasteniufj: on tho liilt. This blade is on a small scale 

in the ./VwvvYf/«//,9 a/7//fl Society of Aniiqtinries.* 

Another sword (22 inches) of the same character, witli 
thrc>f> pointcal oval slots for the rivets, was found at '\rasli- 
ing’horouji'li, !' Lincolushiro. Two other leaf-shai)ed swords 
were found near tin' same spot. Anotlior (2 1 iiieln's), haind 
near ;Rli<lsunimer Noi’ton,! Somerset, has the central slot 
nearly recitangular. 

Tim central slot is sonnitimes acooni])au!<'d hy two or more 
rivet-liolos in tho projotding wdngs of the hilt-plate. A 
sword (24 inches) with two rivets was found hetwtam Wood- 
lands iuid trnssage tSt. Sricha(d,^ Dorset. Anotlier, hrolceri, 
was found, Antli fragments of others, soelfettal celts, s])oar- 
heads, a sicMo, and other ohjecits, near tho I’iorre dxi Yillain, 
Aldornoy.jj 

One (241 inches) from the Thames,^] at Battersea, and now 
in the Batomaxi Colhjction, has a long reotanguhir slot and 
foTir rivfits. One of two (24 iinihos), found in broken condi- 
tion, with a spear-head and two forrnh's, on Fidhourn Ooin- 
mon,'^* near Camhridgo, Avas of this typo. Another, from 
Aldrolh., Oamhs. (2<‘hl inches), is in tlnx ^lusenm of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Hociedy. 

I have an exanqde, originally 26 inclios long, found vitli 
a leaf-shaped spear-head near Weymouth. 

The typo occurs also in 'Franco. I have one (ISf- inch('s), 
with a slot and four rivets, from Albert, near Amiens. 
Another was found iitsar Argontouil,ft Beino et Oise. 1 
have soon a l.)ronze sword from Spain, also with tho throe 
slots. 

In tho eollootion of Canon Groouwell, F.B.S., is a re- 
markably tine sword (27;^ iuehos) from Barrow, Buthiik, in 
which the long slot in tho liilt-xilato is comhined with ten 
small rivet-holes. The centi’al ridge on tho blado is well 
pronoxmeed, as will bo seoii by Fig. 343. Tho blunted part 
<rf tho hlado near the hilt is engraved or milled diagonally. 
The numhor of rivets is here lurgor than usual ; hut in a 
sword (28.]- inches) from the Thames, near Vauxhall,:}:|: there 
are li ve rivet-holes in tho centre of the plate in lieu of tho 
slot, and four in each of the wings — ^thirteen in all. In 
another (23]- inches) from tho same locality there are eleven, 

:* let s., vol. ii. p. 215. 

t Assoc. Joui-ji., Yol. xi. p. 26.2 ; vol. xv. 230, pi. 23, 6. 

I Somerset Arch, and TV. H, Soe. Froe,, vol. xxii. p. 70, pi. iii. 

^ Arch. Assoc. Jotim., vol. xv. p. 229, pi. 23, 3, 

II Op. i"it„ vol, iii. p. 9. 

IT Op. cit., vol. xiv. p. .328, pi. xxiv. 5. 

Arch,, vol. xix. p. 66, pi. iv. 

tt -Rev, Arch., N.S., vol. v, pi. ix. I. 

t j Arch. Assoc. Jonrn., vol. iii. p. 60. 


Fig. m. 
IJaivow. 
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ill ouch wing and fivo in tho centre. One (27 inchos) from ilto 
'rhames, in flu* Musonm of the Society of Antiqnarie.s, lia,s ten rivets, of 
whicli four are in tho centre. 

Another (28i inches) with ten rivet-holes, four in the hilt-plate and 
iJiron in eaeli wing, was found in the Thames'*' in 185G, and is in tho 
British Museum. 

A sword from the Eoach Smith Collection (2()g inches) lias a woll- 
marhed midril) to tho hhulo, which is somewhat hollowed on either sidci 
of it. Tlio liilt-plato has the central slot and four rivot-holes, in wliioli 
two rivets remain. 

In tlio Britisli. Museum is another sword (27| inches) of much tho same 
form at tho hilt, hut with ten rivot-holes, three in each wing and four in 
tlio central plate, which is jirolonged heyend tho lishtail-likt! t'xpfinsion in 
th(^ form of a flat tang, 1 ineli by | inch. It was found in the Loti,f near 
Ijondon. Tdie lower part of tho liilt has been united to tho hlnclo by a 
subsorpient process of burning on, a.s will sliortly bo mentionod. 

This prolongation of the hilt-plato is not singular. lu tho Itouon 
M.useum is a sword with thirteen rivets which oxhihits this peculiarity. 
T'he same exists iu a Swiss Lulce | sword, and is not uncommon in swords 
found in Italy. 

Another sword from the Thames (23 inches) has five liolos in the hilt- 
plato and four in each Aving. Tlie blade, Avhich expands from 1 1 inch 
near tho hilt to 21- inches at two-thirds of its length, is ornamented with 
a single engraved line skirting tho edge. 

In tho British Museum is another remarkably fine .sword from the 
Thames, ornamented in a similar manner, but Avdth a slot in the hilt-jilate 
and three rivet-holes in each wing. The blade is 244- inches long and 
from inch to 2^ inches wide. 

Anotlier, from Battle, Suss(ix (29j inche.s), has eleven rivets, three in 
tho hilt-plato, which is in form much like that of Big. 343. The blade is 
drawn down towards the odgos. The lower end shows where the runner 
was broken off sifter it was cast, and is left quite rough, tluis raising the 
prosniription that it Avas covered by some kind of pommel. FiA'o rivets 
are still preserved. 

A SAA'ord from tho MedAvay, at Upnor Eoach, is 31|- inches lung and 
12 inch vide £it the broadest part. It has no less than iifteen rivet-holes 
for tho hilt, in three groiqis of fivo each. 

One from tho Thames (28 inches), with plain blade and thirteen rivet- 
holes, has fivo small rivets still in situ. 

More commonly tho rivet-holes are foAver in number. One (24-^- inches) 
in Canon Greenwell’s Collection, from BroadAvay Tower, Broadway, 
WorcMister, has nino rivot-holes, tlrreo in tho tang and three in each wing. 
One from the Tliames at Battersea § (26 inches), and one from Ebberston, 
Yorkshire, in tlie Bateman Collection, have the rivets arranged in the 
same manner, as has one which Avas found near Whittingham, [[ Northum- 
berland, Avith another sword suhsequently to ho described, and also Avith 
three spear-heads. 

* iSoo “ Hora) For.," pi. ix. 2, p. 161. 

t B-oc. Sac. Ant., 2nd 8., vol. ii. p. 60 ; Arch. Jmirn., vol. xix. p. 91. 

t Keller, 8tor Biiricht, Taf. iii. 1. 

5 Arch. Asxoe. Jonrn., vol. xiv. p. 329 ; oji>. dt., vol. xxii. i». 2-14. 

II iVoe. Soe. Ant.y 2nd S,, vol. v. p. 429. 


I 1ia,vii (I!) hiclio.s) witli vm'f.'lioloH, ioiiv m iln' 

(ianfvd autl two irt tau-h wing”, foinul nrair Umnhridgn. The 
Jinlds appoar id iiavo Ih'ou oithnr mndo or onluvgod by ;i 
puncb huving” Ix'Oti driven lliroug'li tlu-ia, tho nnigli ])uit 
i)ring on. < )n oillnn' sido oE tlio nonti'nl ridgofd' tUoblado 
tlu'i’o is a, jiair of oiignivod linos p!ir{ill»d to tlni cdgos and at 
alnait | inoli distant iruin tlnan. Tlio buso of tho Idado noxt 
tho expansion for tlio hilt lias Inani noatly somitod or on- 
grailod, Jiko that of tho sword from Ihirrow, but in this 
<;aso trnnsvox’soly. Unfortunabdy this Idado, Avhioli i,s boan- 
tifiilly patina, tod, has lioen brokon into tliroo idiHfOs. 

Fr(>noh swords of this class, both witii a oontral .slot oom- 
binod willi rivets and witli rivets only, are by no means 
unoomnion. 8poeimen,s of oai'h, from tho depa,rl uient of 
tSeine et Oise, are figaredin tho “ 1 hetioimaire Ai*(!heolog’i([[io 
d(i la tiuulo.” Chu! with a slot and four rivets is in the 
niiisonm at Nantes. Two with s(!ven rivot-hoh's woi’o found 
at 8t. Nazairo-Hur- Loire (Loire Tnferioure). 

Seven is, indecMl, a more usual nuinhnr for tlio rivot-hohis 
than any of those higher nuuihors. In Fig. .‘M-l is sliuw'u a 
fine oxamplo of a sword with seven rivet-holes, found in the 
Tyne, near Newcastle, and now in tlio colleetion of Oa-non 
Greemvidl, F.E.lS. It is 28 inches in length, and has a head 
or ril) just 'within the edges, whiidi is somewhat exaggerated 
in the figure. The hilt-plato is provided with slight flanges 
for retaining tho horn or wood that formed tho hilt, and lias 
a seiuieircnlar notch at the base, possibly for tho rei^option of 
a rivet. See Fig. floG. 

A sword from the Thames near Tlattersoa (28 iindies), in 
tho British Mnsonni, is of nearly tho same form as Fig. Gd l, 
but tho end of tho hilt-plate has no notch, and tliero is no 
midrib miming down it. Tho hilt has been fastened by 
seven rivets, which fit tightly in tho lioles and are nearly ail 
in position. Their ends have conical depressions in thorn, 
as if a punch liad been used as a riveting tool. In some the 
rivets have betm closocl by a liollow punch, so as to leave a 
small stud projecting in tlio middle of each surrounded by 
a deep liollo'w ring. Some Froneli swmrds present tho same 
peculiarity. 

A sword of the same form (20| inches), but Avitli a ifluin 
blade and only live small rivet-holes, was found in the Mod- 
way at Chatham Beach, and is now in the same collection. 
The liilt seems to have been burnt on. 

A sword of this form (25 J inches), with raised, ridges 
parallel to tho edges, has a rounded end to the hilt-plato and 
holes for six very small xiins or rivets at tlio base and for one 
largo one. The hilt-jilata has been muck hammered. It w'as 
found in the Thames. A second (241' inches), almost identical 
in every respect, has retained five of its pins. 

There are two sxvords in tlie Norwich Museum, each of 
them with seven rivet-holes, botli 21^- inches long, hut tho 
* R$v. Arch.f vol. xxxiii. p. 231. 
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ono found at Wnfilpit, Snifolk, and tlio other at AViiuTsor. Oiio of 
tho swords found at Fulhourn,* Oanihridge, had its rivets arranged 
as in Fig. 344, The blade is somewhat fluted between tho e-eutral 
ridge and has smaller ridges running parallol to the edges. An- 
other (234’ inelies), found in Glajnorg-anshire,f is of the same (diaracter. 
Another like this was found in the bed of tho Lark^; at Icklingham, 
{Suffolk. 

I liave two swords (about 23 inches) with seven rivet-holes, which were 
found with sjjeai'-hoads, a halboi-d, and other o])]octs at Stoko Ferry, 
Norfolk. They are unfortunately broken. One of them appears to have 
bf'on a defective casting, and to have wanted a portion of its hilt-plato. 
'This has boon Kubsequcntly supplied by a second hilt-plato having ])een 
cast over tho broken end of the original xdate, a hole in which has been 
sttqiped with a rivet, which has boon partly covered ("ji'er by tho metal of 
the KCfiond (;asting. This is not an unique instance of mending hy 
hnrning on additional motal. I have a small leaf-shaped sword (1 Til- 
in dies), for which I am indebted to the Earl of Enniskillen, found near 
Thornhill, Ivillina, Go. Cavan, which has in old times liad a new hilt-plate 
cast on the original blade in this manner. 

Other swords with seven rivet -holes arranged as in Fig. 344 have 
heen found near Alton Castle,!! Staifordshire, and at liilliughay,§ 
Lincoln. 

A sword with six rivet-holes (23 indies) was found near Cranbourne,^ 
Dor.set. Anotbor of the same length was dug up at Stiiford,**^ near Gray’s 
Thurrock, E.ssex. Another (201- indies) was found in the Severn at 
Buildwas, )Salop. The rivi;t-h,oles are two in the middle and two in each 
wing. 

A leaf-shaped sword, the hilt broken ofl', but tbo blade still 22-^- inches 
long, was found with a bronze spear-liead, a palstave, and a long pin, in 
the Thames, I'l near tho moutii of the AVandle. It is now in the British 
Museum. 

A sword with the hilt-idate bke tliat of Fig. 344 lias been found in 
Bhenish Hesse, §§ 

Another variety of the sword lias a .strong central rounded rib along 
the blade, of which kind a good example is shown in Fig. 345. The 
original is in tlie collection of Mr. Hohert Fitdi, F.S.A., who has kindly 
lout it to me for engraving. It was found at Wethermgs6tt,|!|! Suffolk, 
and is said to have had I’emains of a wooden hilt and scabbard attached 
to it when found. Human bones are also reported to havo been found 
near it. It is 25^- inches long, with engraved lines on tho hilt, and 
has only two rivet-holes besides the central square-ended slot. 

Iflr, Fisher, of Ely, has a sword of the same character (25 inelios), hut 
with foiu' rivets and a slot, found in the Fens near Ely. 

A fragment of what appears to havo boon a sword of the same character, 

* ylrah., vol. xix. p. off, pi. iv. ; Skelton’s “Meyrick’a Anc. Armour,” j)l. xlvii. H-. 

t ArcA, /own., vol. iii. p. 67 ; ArcA., xliii. p. 480. 

T Mm-ff and JFfst Huff. Pm., i. p. 24. § « Eeliciuary,” vol. iii. p. 219. 

ij Arch., vol. xi. p. 431, pi. xix. 9. 

if Arch, Assoc. Journ., vol. xv. p. 229, pi. xxiii. 2. 

*■* Proa. Hoc. Ant., 2ml S,, vol. iii. p. 406; Arcfi. Journ., vol. xxvi. p. 191. 

ft “Horiu Fer,,” pi. ix, 6, p. 162. J;]; Arch. Journ., vol. ix. p, 7. 

H LinJensekmit, “A. u. h. V.," vol. i. Heft iii. Taf. iii. 5. 

nil A.reh. Assoc. Jouni.,vol. iii, p. 254; xv. p. 230, pi. xxiii. FTo. 4. 
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hut with two rivot-hok'H instead of the eentrul slot, was 
found wiih Koidceted eolts and spear-ht'ada at liilton,'^'' 
Yorkshire. 

I have a frag’niont of a Idade of this kind in tlio Eoaeh 
Fen hoard, .inotlier frajifiuent, from Ohrishall, Essex, is 
in tho liritisk iMnsoum, as is also oms found under 
ihnujhy Itead.f It has two rivet-holes in eaeh Aviiif?, 
and tlirc^o eonsidoraldv larp^er in the cenire. Tlio}' ap- 
pc'ar to 1.16 cast, and not drilled. With this fraf^meut 
were found palstaves, socketed ct>lt,s, lumps of eopix'v, 
and gold arinhdH. 

The typo also o<;ours in Fratme. I hav(> a specinu'ii 
from tho Seine at Paris, with tho hilt and lower part 
almost identical Avith Fig. JMo, hut the hlad<» do('s not 
exi)u.nd in the sanity inaTinor, and lias two lines engraved 
on each side of tho central rib, tho inner pair meeting 
on tho rih some little way from tho point, the outer con- 
tinued to nearly the end of the blade. I have fragments 
of a sword of similar eharaetor from tho hoard fouinl at 
Dreuil, near Amiens. Tlie fragment from IJeachy Hoad 
already mentioned may possibly bo of Gaulish origin. 

On an Italian oblong bronzo coin or quincmHit^, 
(}| inches by inches, and weighing about S| lbs., 
is the representation of a leaf-shaped sword Avith a 
raised rib along the centre of the blade, and in 
general character much like Fig. 345. A speciimm 
of this coin is in the British Museum. + and bears 
upon tlio reverse the iigiirc of a scabbard with 
parallel sides, and a nearly circular chape. Another 
coin of the same tj-po, engraved by Carelli,^ has a 
nearly similar scabbard on tlic reverse, but the sword 
on the obverse is cither represented as being in its 
scabbard or is not at all leaf-shaped, the sides of the 
blade being parallel. The hilt is also curved, and 
them is a cross-guard. In fact, upon the one coin, 
tlio Aveapon has tho appearance of a Roman sword 
of iron, and on tho other that of a leaf-shaped sword 
of bronze. These pieces were no doubt cast in 
Urnhria, probably in the third century B.C'., hut their 
attribution to Ariminum is at best doubtful. From 
the two varieties of sword appearing on coins of tho 
same t}'pe, the inference may be drawn either that 

* Arch. Ame. Journ., voL v. p. 349, 
t Arch., Yol. xvi, p. 363. 

j (Jatal. of Gr. Coins in Brit, Mus., Italy, p. 28, j 

I “ Numm. Vet. Ital. doscript.,” pi. xli. 
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at. tlio tinio wlieii t.liey wero cjist, bronco swords wore in, Umbria 
being supersedod l)y t]ios<,; of iron ; or tlia.fc tlio type origintdly 
rebn-red to sonic sacred wea 2 )on of bronze sucli as is re])rescHt<‘d 
on the coin in tbe Pwitisb Mnsonni, but was subsequently made 
more conventional so as to rcjirescnt tlio sword in ordinary use 
at the period. 

The sword with a eontral rib was .somotiinos at- 
taehcid to the hilt in a diiforont nunmer from any 
of the hlados luthorto doscrila-Kl, as will Ixi soon 
l.)y fig. .‘MO, (iojjiod from tho Arehmlotjical As.w- 
cidfim Jmrual,^' This sw-ord ai'us fomid at Tiver- 
ton, near .Diitli, and it is provided with four 
rivets, a pair on each side of tho <!ontinuation of 
the central rih along th(i liilt-plato. Iluinan re- 
lUvains and stag’s-honis are said to have been 
found near it. 

In tho Briti.sh Museum is a blade of the same 
kind (111 S' inches), with semicircular notches for 
the four rivets. It was found in tho Thames at 
KiiLgaton, Another from tho Thame.s (2 1 inches) 
has the two upjior holes perfect. 

Le<‘if-sha])od swords of the ordinary tyjie also 
occasionally had their hilts attached in tho same 
manner. Fig. 347 shows a blade from tlie 
Tliames.l near Kingston (IG^^ inches) with tlio 
rivet-hole.s thus an-auged. I have anotlier, from 
tho .Hugo Collection (18 indies), found in tho 
Tliame-s about a mile west from Barking Crook, :|; 
which has had four rivet-holes arranged in tho 
same manner, though the margins are now broken 
away, so that only traces of tho holes remain. 

Another apparently of this type was found in 
Lincolnshire. § 

In Canon Uroenwoirs Gollecitlon is a loaf -shaped 
blade of the same character (15i2 inches), which, 
hovT.vtsr, has only two rivet-holes, ono on each 
side of the liilt-plato. It was found at Sand- 
ford, jl near Oxford, together with a rajiier-shajied 
blade. 

Another variety has a narrower tang and rivet 
holes in the median line. A hlade of this kind, 
which is in Mr. Layton’s CoUoetion, was found in the Thames at 
Greenwich, and is engraved in the Archmological JournalJ^^ 

Before ])rc)c(.ioding to the consideration of the swords with move perfect 
liilts and pommels found in England, it will bo well to give references to 

* Vol. iv. p. 147 ; vol. iii. p. 834. 

t Arch. Jow'ii., vol. v, p. 327; Froc. Soe. Ant., 2nd S,, vol. i. p. 83, No. 14. 

t jp?w. Xw’. MwA, 2nd S,, vol. i, p. 44. 

J Arch, Jottrn,, a’-oI. xix, p. 91. 

II Anth. Inst. Journ.. vol. iii. n. 230. 



Fifj. 316. Fig. 'M7. 
Tiverton. J Kiugrsion. J 


[{ Arch. Jotinu, vol. xxxiv. j). 301. 
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FOTVioof llio otlu;r instanwR of lonf-Kluipixl Mvonls foiaul in this (•ou!i1i'\ 
and in Walos. iStAnn’td IiavtUietni f<>un<i in tho Tliamos hosidos tiroso 
ahvady iiK'id iouod. ( >l]ior,s iiavo laxm disaovorod in tin* Isla of I ’urt.laad • 
at. ]Jri\-worlIi,:j: ]S’nrlLam])t;onsIuri) ; and in tho wai-diko hank 
Fh'ct and GfHiiH‘y,§ Lint'ulnsliiro. Two, one witli tko 
KC'a,l)haTd, of wli.ii*]i morn homifha’, w«>i*o found at 
worn found at Ewart f-’arlc.^f noav 
of wiiicli it; in tlio IVtuHouni of tlio Suuioty of Anti<i 
Tyne. 

Homo fragnientB of wwovds, regarded as being of (•up])er, wtwe found, 
•witb spoar-heads, colts, and liunpKS of luoltd, at Jjanant,'^'- and also at Hi , 
Hilary, (k)rnwall, about the year 18()2. 

Tlieroworo also sonio fragnuaits in the Broa,dward fhnlf j HJivopshiro, 
wliieh consisted ]irincixnilly of spear-heads and iVrrulos. Oct-asioually a 
oonsidorable nnmhor of swords aro said to Itavo been found together. 
No loss than twenty are reported to hav(i been dis<‘overod about the yoa,r 
1726 near Alnwiek Castle, f 5; in coini.auy with forty-one socketed celts and 
sixteen spear-heads ; and two broad swords, one sharp-pointed sword, a 
spear-point, and a socketed celt wnre found “ in a bundle togetlier ” 'at 
Ainbleside, Westmoreland, §§ about 1741. 

TVo swords, some spear-lieads, celts, and other relics were 
at S]ionstoue,|lll Htaffordshiro, in 1824. Near tluan are said to 
some fragments of human bones. Some swords are reixu’tc 
been found in a marsh on the AVrekin Teneiuont,^^ Hhroxt.shiro, 
celt and about one hundred and fifty fragments of spear-heads. 

Tw^o sw’ords and a fragment of a third w’ore found in tlie Heathery 
Burn Gave, in co,mpany witlr numerous bronze and bone iiistnmients and 
a gold annlet anti ponannnlar Imllow’- bead. Most of those objects aro 
now' in the eoliectiou of Canon Greenw'oll, E.Ii.H. 'J’liref^ swords were 
found at Branton, Northnniberland, and aro nowin the Alnwick Museam ; 
where are also two wdiieh liad i)oinmels of haul, and were found with 
two rings near Tosson, parish of Eotlvbury, in that county. Another, 
wddchw'as also accompanied ^ by two rings, wore found near Medomsl< 5 y, 
lAurliam. These rings may in some manner havu served to attach tho 
SAfords to a bcjlt, 

Most of tho swords foitnd in Wales «iiApenr to be i,tt a fragmentary 
condition. Engravings of some loaf-shaped swords are said to exist on a 
ro(dt botwoon Barmoutli and Htdgollau, North AVales. 

A fragment of a sword w'us found, Avith a bronze shoath-ond, looped pal- 
staves, spear-heads, and a ferrule, near Qml8fi(dd,fft Moiitgomeryshire. 
Eragments of^ throe swords wore found, Avithlaruse-heads, ferrules, aehapo, 
and other objects, at Glaneych,|:Jj: Cardiganshire. They axtpcair to have 
had six rivets. 
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English swords, with the hilts, or pommels, or both, formed of 
bronze, arc not of common occuiTeiico. The iirst which I liave 

selected for illustration lias 


i 


! 


i 


the side edges so straight 
that it hardly belongs to 
the class usually known as 
leaf-shaped. The hilt-plate 
is peculiar in having well- 
developed side flanges 
which expand at the base 
so as to form an oval 
pommel The hilt has as 
usual been formed of two 
plates of bone or wood, 
which have been secured 
to the hilt-plate by six 
rivets. This sword, whicli 
was found in the Fens, 
near Ely, has unfortu- 
nately lost its point, but 
is still 19| inches long. 
It was lent me for engrav- 
ing (as Fig. 348) by Mr. 
M. Fisher, of Ely, In 
some Danish examples the 
high flanges of the hilt- 
plates are covered by thin 
plates of gold, beyond 
which, of course, the hilt 
of bone, wood, or horn did 
not project, and no doubt 
in this instance also the 
side flanges were left vi- 
sible and not in any way 
covered.. They are up- 
Avards of 4 inches : in 
length, so that the hilt 
Avould flt into a large 
hand. 

A small hut very interesting sword with a perfect bronze hilt 
and pommel is shown , in Fig. 349. It Avas found in the River 


Fig. 3-18.-— Ely. i 
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(Jhurwell,* iiiid is now in tlio Musourn at Oxford Tt was kiinlly 
lent ino liy Prok'ssor Ilolloston for tlio purpose en.uTiivijipf, Tin- 
total ]('not]i of the weapon is 2^ inches, of whieli llie puinniel aiul 
liilt, wliieli. is adapted for a decidedly largo hand, oceujty about l> 
inches. The hilt lias the appearance of haying been cast upon 
the blade, and scorns to be formed of bronze of tlie same 
character, llicre are no rivi^ts visible by wliich tlic two 
castings are attached the one to the other, 

I am of opinion tliat the same process of attaching 
the hilt to the hhnhi by casting the one upon the other 
was in use in Scandinavia and (jermany. Some <.»f the 
bronze daggers from Italy seem also to have liad their j 
hilts cast upon the blades in which tlm rivets tvero 
already fixed. 

In the Kritisli Museum is a sword hladc with slight ribs 
inside the edges, retaining a portion of tlio liilt, Avliich is cnist 
in a separate jiiece and attached to the wings by tAVO rivets. 

It is said to have been found in the Thames, f The hilt ha.s 1 1| 
had ribs round it at intervals of aliout half an inch apai’t. * 

On a fragment of a sword blade, ornamented on (>aeh side 
with five parallel engraved linos, the ui>per margin of the hilt 
is marked out by a raised and engrailed line of the same form 
us the upper end of the hilt of Kg. 350. It Avas found in the 
I'en, netir Wioken, Cambs, AAuth a part of a seabbai’d end, 
spear-heads, and other objects now in the British Museum. 

A remarkably fine sword, found in the Uivor Witham.j; 
below Lincoln, in 182G, is shown in Kg. 850, for the use of 
which I am indebted to the Council of the Society of Antlqiia- 
ries. The original is in the mnsonm of the Duke of Northum- 
borland, at AlnAAnck. It presents tho peculiarity of having 
tAA'o spirals attachod to tlie base of the hilt Avith a projocling 
pin between them, tho Avholo taking tho place of the poni- 
iiieb The blade appears to be engraved with parallel lines 
on either side of the midrib. Those spirals are of far more 
common oecui’reuce on tlie Continent than in Britain, and this 
sword, though found so far north as Lincoln, is not impro- 
bably of foreign origin. 

Several such have been found in Kance. One with the 
spirals but a different fonn of hilt Avas found at Aiies, 

Oantal.§ ^ 

A bronze SAVord found in the Ehone at Lyons, but now in 
the mus(mm at Rennes, H Brittany, has a nearly similar hilt and ponunel. 
It has three raised bands on the hilt, but no yin between the spirals. 
Some of the SAVords from the Swiss Lake-dwellings have similar hilts. 

* Jbm-fi. Antliroi). vol. iii. p. 204, t “ Hor® iFer.,” pi. ix. 9, p. 162. 

J Pw. Soc. Ant., vol. ii. p. 199. § Mev. Areh„ N.S., vol. xxiv. pi. xxv. 3. 

|] Chantre, “ Alb.,” pi. xiv, bis, 3 ; Diet, Areh. h Gmtie. 



*•' IvHllor, 7ter licriclit, Tuf. iii. 4 ; 3lor Bcriclit, 
Taf, iii. 3o ; Desor and Favre, “ Lc Bi-1 Age du 
Br.” pi. V. 10; IVoyon, “IlaWt. Lacust.,” 
pi. ix. 11. 

t Keller, 7ter B., Taf. xxiv. 9. 

J Von Sacken, “GraW. v. Hullsl.,” ]}I. v. 10. 

§ Lindotisclunit, “A. n. h. V.,” Heft i. Taf. 

ii. 1, 

II “ Zoitacli. fiir Ethn.,” vol. Hi. Taf. x. 2. 

11 “Bull, di Paint. ItuL,” anno ii., p. 20. 

** “Atlas for Nerd. Oldk.,” jil. B. iv., 40 — 42 ; 
Worsaae, “ Noxd, Glds.,” %a. 135, ISO. 
ft “ Aflnld,” Tol. ii. jd. y. vi. 

tt 882 . 

§1 Pm. Soe, Ant., 2nd R., vol. v. p. 429 ; “Horaj 

Pur ” nl ir Otr S r. ini 
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They have Leon found at Concise, in the 
Lake of Noiicliatel, and in the Lac do 
Ijui.ssol.f 

Anotlior of the same kind i.s in tlio 
Joliannoum at Gratz, Styria. Tlio same 
form ivas also found ut Hallstatt.;}; An- 
other Avas found near Btcdtin.^ Anotluir 
from Erxlol)on,|l Magdeburg, is in the 
Brunswick Museum. 

The hilt of a sword with spirals and 
a central pin was found in tlie great Bo- 
logna hoard. A perfect exaiux)le is in the 
Boyal Armoury at Turin.'^l 

There are several swords with this kind 
of hilt in the Museum of Northern Anti- 
(Xnities at Coiienhagen,'^’’^' some of whitih 
are figured by Madsen, ff Tlie spirals are 
sometimes foimd detacheii. A higlily inte- 
resting i)aper by Dr. Oscar Montellns on 
the difi’erent forms of hilts of bronze 
swords and daggers is jiublished in the 
Stockliolm volume of the Congress for 
Prehistoric Arelnoology. J:|; 

The remarkable sword with a somewhat 
analogous termination to the liilt, shown 
in Fig. ydl, was found at Thrunton Earm,§§ 
in the iiarish of 'Whittingham, Nortlium- 
herlandj and is in the collection of Lord 
liavensworth, AVith it was found another 
sword already mentioned, a si)ear-head 
with lunate openings m the blade (Pig. 
418), and some smaller leaf-shaped sjjear- 
lioads. They are s.aid to liave been all 
found sticking in a moss with the x)oints 
downwards, and arranged in a circle. The 
XKunnnd end of the liilt is in this instance 
a <listiuct casting, and is very rtunar'kahle 
on account of tho two curved horns ex- 
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i.cmUn^r Prom it. wliidi arfi .somewhat tnimpet-mouthotl, with a projcr-linfr 
coao ill tlm ccnfro of oaoJi. 


Tn Rcotlatid a iniriiher of lu’onze swords liavo heon fonutl whieli 
hoar, as micjiil. liavo been anticipated, a close resoniblancc to tbosi* 
from lilngiaiul. 

Tiiat shown in Fig. !)o2 was found in a moss at LeuehluTid, Froohin, 
in Angus, and is now in the collfu*tinn of Canon Groenwoli, F.F.S. Its 
longth is 2n^, iudio.s, and the six rivets tor attaching the hilt are still in 
tin' hilt-]ilat<\ whiciv is doiihlv hooked, at the end. A rih from the ihieker 
■jiart of tlio blade is prolonged part of the wa.y down the liilt-phite as in 
Fig. t!-W. Anotln'r sword, brnkmi at the liili., hut still 2(5| inches long, 
was found on the same farm, A tiud from 3 ireehin is inenlioned further on. 
A sword with four rivet-hoies, like those from Avtluu’’.s Seat, found on the 
liorders hetwcon England and Seotland, and engraved hy Grose, ^ has the 
same peeuliar end to the hilt-plato, as has one with tiv(‘ rivets from 
Methlick, Ahordeenshire, now in the Antiquarian Museum at lidinhurgh. 
Grose has also engraved tiro, each -witli six rivet-holes in the wing.s and 
two or throe in the Jiilt-plato, found in Puddingston Loch, f near Edin» 
burgh, as well as the hilt-plato of anothor, found near Poehh's, with slots 
in tire wing.s and a slot anil rivet-hole in the tang. 

Some fragments of sw'oi'ds from this loeh are in t)ift Antiquarian 
[Museum at Edinburgh. Almost directly above Duddingslon IjoGi, on 
Arthur’s S6at4' two other swords wore found during the eonstrmiion of the 
Queen’s Drive. They are 20|- inches and 24| indies long, in outline 
like Fig. 342, with one rivet-hole in each wdng and two in tho oimtro of 
the hilt-plate, 

Tw-o (23| inches and 2ni-indios) of tho usual character, with nine rivets 
and hilts much like Fig. 3;)4, have been found in Lanarkshire.^ 

In Gordon’s ‘‘ Itinera laum Septoutrionalo” 1| a sword (24^ imiies) found 
near Irvine, Arg^deslure, is engraved, as is also one (26 inches) .found in 
Graham’s Dyke near Carinn, which is said to ho in the Advocates’ Library 
at Edinhiu’gh. Tho figures do not seem accurate, hut show seven rivets 
in one and tliroo in the otlier. Gordon makes no doubt that tiu'so swords 
are EiOman. 

Othor spocinions have boon fouud at Forso,*[{ Lathoron, Caithness (25 
inche.s), near tho Point of SlGiit,*'*‘ Isle of 8kyo (22|- inelios), with two 
spear-heads and a pin. Another was found in AVigtionshire.ff 

In tho Antiquarian Arusoum are specimens from, the following counties : 
A.herdeon, Argylo, Ayr, Edinburgh, Fife, Fox’far, Kincardine, and 
Stirling. 

In peat, atloohdar.l'i' South Uiat, were found two swords like that from 
Arthur’s Seat, the hilts of wliich are said to have been formed of wood. 
A leather sheath is also reported to have been present. 

A bronze scabbard tip, such as will subsequently be described, was 

* “Treatise on Anc. Armour,” pi. Ixi. 1. t Op. eit.^ pi. Ixi. 2, 3, <1. 

AVilson’s “ IV'li. Ann.,” vol. i. p. 3o2, flg, 52. 

^ Jrch, yUmr. Jofini., vol. xvii. p, 210, pi. xx. 10, 11, [1 Pl. H. 2, 3, p. 118, 

f Proc. Soc. Ant. Sieot., vol. ii, p. 33. ** .P. S. A. 6’., vol. iik p. 102. 

tt Ayr and Wij^ton Coll., vol, ii. p. 14. Prop. Spc. Ani. Scot., vol. vi. p. 252. 
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found, wiOifour broBZo swovds (about 2i indies) and a largo spear-liead, 
neai' l-)Vocluu,'^‘ Forfarsliiro ; and in 0(»rsbie Moss,f Legorwood, .Bern'iclc, a 
bronze sword and spear-hoad wore fonnd, tbo former having, it is said, a 
scabbard, apparently of metal, bnt so iniicb. oorrodod as to fall in piec,Hs 
on removal. Tliis also may bavo been of loatlior stained by tlio metal. 

A Bword witli a large pommel (24 inebes), closely resembling Fig. <353, 
was found, togetb or Avitli two other sword 
blades (one 25 inches with slots), a scab- 
bard end, and two bronze pins, with large 
circular Hat lieads, at Tarves,| x4.berdeen- 
shire. Some of these were presented to the 
llritisli Museum by the Earl of Aberdeen, 
TJiero is a recess on the hilt-plate for the 
reception of the horn or bone of the hilt, 
which wms fastened by three rivets still 
remaining. 

Another sword, the blade 22 inches long, 
the handle, including a round hollow pom- 
mol, 51- inches, was found in Skye, and is 
engraved in “ Pennant’s Tonr.”§ It shows 
four rivet-holes arranged like those in the 
sword from Arthur’s Seat, so that the hilt 
Avas probably formed as usual of horn or 
Avood and not of bronze. 

A foAv other swords with pommels to 
their liilts have been found in Scotland, 
That shown in Fig. 35 S was found in 
Edinburgh, It with, it is said, thirteen or 
fourteen more, a pin, and ring, and a 
kind of annular button, of bronze. It 
is noAV in the Antiquarian Museum at 
Edinburgli. The hilt appears to have 
been added to the hilt-plate by a sub- 
sequent process of casting. The pom- 
mel has been east over a core of clay, 
which it still retains within it. An- 
othor of the swords (2 41- inches) has 
the hilt-plate pierced for six rivets, 
Tavo others ivhieh have been examined 
are imperfect. 

Mr. Joseph Anderson, avIio has do- 
Rcribo<I this find, points out that this hilt must have been east in 
a matrix modelled from a sword which had the grip made up of 

* Pmr. Soc. Anf. Seat., vol. i. pp. 181, 224: Arch. Jonrn., vol. xni. p. 203. 

+ Vroc- Soc. Ant., vol. iii, p. 121. j “ Horai For.,” pi. ix. 4, j). 161. 

§ Vol. ii. p. 334, pi. xliv. || ProG. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xiii. p. 321. 
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two convex plates attached on either side of the handle ])late, and 
tlieir ends covered by a hollow pommer’— in fact, from siicli a sword 
as that from Tarvos, already mentioned. He also observes that the 
hoL.is in tlie hilt are not rivet-holes, and thinks that they may have 
beam caused by wooden pins used to hold the clay core in position, 
for the handle as well as the pommel is hollow. 1 am rather 
donlitful as to the accuracy of this theory, as such pins would, 
I think, produce blow-holes in the metal in Ciisting. There may, 
however, have boon clay projections from the inner core which 
would leave holes sucli as these, into which studs of wood, bone, 
or horn might afterwards be inserted by way of ornament and to 
add Firmness to the grip. For details of tlie finding of from 
thirty to forty bronze swords in Scotland, the reader is referred 
to Mi'. Anderson’s paper. 

Tlie bronze leaf-shaped swords from Ireland, of wliich nearly or 
quite a hundred, either perfect or fragmentary, are preserved in 
the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, have been treated of at 
some length by the late Sir William Wilde, whose Catalogue 
the reader may consult with advantage. In general apjiearance 
they closely resemble the swords from the sister countries, and vary 
in length from about eighteen to thirty inches. The blades are 
usually rounded on tlie faces, or have a faintly marked median 
ridge, and are slightly fluted along the edges. This fluting or 
he veiling is sometimes bounded by a raised ridge. The form 
with a rounded rib along the middle of the blade is almost un- 
known. There is considerable variation in the form of the end 
of the hilt-plate, in which occasionally there is a deep Y-shapeil 
notch, or several smaller notches. The most common termination 
is that like a fish-tail as seen in Fig, 354. The number of rivet-holes 
is various, ranging from four to eleven. There are occasionally 
slots t in the hilt-plate and in the wings at the base of the blade. 

They liave been found in most parts of the kingdom. 

A common type of Irish sword is shown in Fig. 354 from a s 2 ieGi- 
men found at Newtown Limavady, Co. Derry, in 1870. One 
■wing of the fish-tail termination is wanting and has been restored 
in the sketch. The nine rivet-holes seem to have been cast 
and not drilled, though they may have been slightly counter-sunk 
subsequently to the casting. The hilt-plate is slightly fluted, per- 
liaps with the view of steadying the hilt. In a fragment of a 
sword found with spear-heads, a socketed dagger, and a fragment 

* “Cutii]. jMas. E. I. A.,” p. 439. t Op. cU., p, 454, 
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foTincl, 'svith four bronzo swords (about 24 incbes) and a large spear-Iiead, 
neai' Ib'ealun,--' Forfarsliire ; and in Oorsbie Mo.ss,f Logerwood, l:;(n.'wic!k, a 
bronzt! sword and S 2 ioa.r-liead were found, tbo forinoi* having, it is said, a 
scabbard, ax)jnarently of metal, but so mueli corroded as to fall in 2 )ieces 
on removal. This also may have been of leather stained by the metal. 

A sword wdtli a lai’go 2 '>ommel (24 inches), closely resembling Fig. 353, 
was found, together with two other sword 
blades (one 25 inches with slots), a scab- 
bard. end, and two bronze pins, with large 
circular jflat heads, at Taiwes,;!: Aberdeen- 
shire. Some of these were 2 ')resented to the 
.Ih'itisli iMuseum by the Earl of Aberdeen, 
There is a recess on the hilt-idate for the 
re(,fe 2 )tion of the horn or bone of the hilt, 
which was fastened by three rivets still 
remainiug. 

. Another swmrd, the blade 22 inches long, 
tlie handle, including a round hollow 2 ?om- 
mel, 5A inches, was found in Skye, and is 
engraved in “ Pennant’s Tour.”§ It shows 
four rivet-holes arranged like those in the 
sword from Arthur’s vSeat, so that the hilt 
■was 2 n‘ohahly formed as usual of horn or 
Avood and not of bronze. 

A feAv other swords with pommels to 
their hilts have been found in Scotland. 
That shown in Fig. 853 was found in 
Edinburgh,!! with, it is said, thirteen or 
fourteen more, a pin, and ring, and a 
kind of annular button, of bronze. It 
is now in the Antiquarian Museum at 
Edinbiirgli. The hilt appears to have 
been added to the hilt-plate by a sub- 
sequent process of casting. The pom- 
mel has been cast over a core of clay, 
which it still retains within it. An- 
other of the swords (241. inches) has 
the hilt-plate pierced for six rivets. 
Two others which have been examined 
are inq^erfect. 

Mr. Josej)!! Anderson, avIio has de- 
scribed this find, points out that this hilt must have “ been cast in 
a matrix modelled from a sword which had the grip made up of 

* Proe. f>oc. Anf. Scot,, vol. i. pi7. 181, 224; Arcit. Jonrn., vol. xni. p. 203. 
t Proc. Soc. Ant., vol. iii, p. 121. ' % “Hora) For.,” pi. ix. 4, p. 1(U. 

J Vol. ii. p. 334, pi. xliv. || Proe. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xiii. p. 321. 
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two convex attached on either side of the haiulle jilnte, :iud 

tlioir ends covered ]>}■ a hollow pommel” — in feet, from sucli a sword 
as that from Tarvos, already mentioned. He also <,»hserves that tlie 
lioles ill the liilt are not rivet-holes, and thinks that they may have 
been causeil by wooden pins used to hold the clay core in jiosition, 
for tlie handle as well as the pommel is hollow. I urn ratlier 
doiil;)iful as to tlie accuracy of this theory, as such pins would, 
I think, produce, blow-holes in the metal in casting. There may, 
however, have been clay projections from the inner core whicli. 
■would leave holes such as these, into which studs of wood, hone, 
01 * horn might afterwards be inserted by way of ornamenl; and to 
add firmness to the grip. For details of the finding of from 
thirty to forty bronze swords in Scotland, tlio reader is referred 
to Mr. Anderson’s paper. 

The bronze leaf-shaped swords from Ireland, of which nearly or 
quite a hundred, eitlier perfect or fragmentary, are preserved in 
the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, ha-s^e been treated of at 
some length by the late Sir AVilliam Wilde, w-hose (Catalogue 
the reader may consult with advantage. In general ap]Dearance 
they closely resemble the swords from the sister countries, and vary 
in length from about eighteen to thirty inches. The blades are 
usually rounded on the faces, or have a faintly marked median 
ridge, and are slightly fluted along the edges. This fluting or 
bevelling is sometimes hounded by a raised ridge. The form 
with a rounded rib along the middle of the blade is almost un- 
known. Tlnu’e is considerable variation in the form of the end 
of the hilt-plate, in wdiich occasionally there is a dee]j V-shaped 
notch, or several smaller notches. The most common termination 
is that like a fish-tail as seen in Fig. 354. The number of rivet-hol(iS 
is various, ranging from four to eleven. There are oceasionally 
slots t in the hilt-plato and in the wings at the base of the blade. 

Tln-iy have been found in most parts of the kingdom. 

A common.type of Irish sw^rcl is shown in Fig. 354 from a speci- 
men found at Neivtown Limavady, Co. Derry, in IS 70. One 
Aving of the fish-tail termination is Avanting and has been restored 
in the sketch. The nine rivet-holes seem to have been cfl.st 
and not drilled, though tliey may have been slightly counter-sunk 
subsequently to the casting. The hilt -plate is slightly fluted, per- 
haps Avith the vieAv of steadying the hilt. In a fragment of a 
sAvord found Avith spear-heads, a socketed dagger, and a fragment 

* “ Catal. R. I. A.,” p. 439. t Op. ciL, p. 454. 
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on oacli Hide of the hilt-plate.. As is the case with some of 
the Engiish examples already mentioned, this hilt-i)late has been 
joined to the blade by some process of burning on. One of the 
four rivet-holes in it has been partially closed by the operation. 
Sir William Wilde lias noticed that several of the leaf-sha],)ed 
swords under his charge had been broken and subsequently 
“ welded ” both by fusion and by the addition of a colLir of the 
metal which encircles the extremities of the fragments. The term 
“ welding ” is, however, inappropriate to a metal of the character 
of bronze. 

In tho British Museum is a sword of this type with nine rivet-holes 
(25. f inches), found near Aghadoe,'^-' Oo. Kerry, 

In the small Irish blade of much the same type (Fig. 355) there are only 
three rivet-holes, which have been cast in the blade, a fourth having from 
some cause been filled up with the metal, though a depression on each 
face marks the spot where the hole was intended to be. 

There were several swords, mostly broken, in the great Dowris hoard. 
They had a rivet-hole in each wing and two or three in the hilt-plate. 

Some of the bronze swords found in Ireland attracted the attention of 
antiquaries upwards of a century ago. Grovernor Pownall described two 
found in a bog at Cullen, Tipperary, which are engraved in the ATch»oh0m.\ 
They are 26^ inches and 27 inches long, and one of them is of the same 
form as the Scotch sword, Fig. 352. Vallaneeyf has also figured one 
(22 inches) with eight rivets. 

From among those in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy I have 
selected two for engraving. The first. Fig. 356 (26|- inches), has had its 
hilt attached by a number of very small pins instead of rivets of the usual 
size. The second, Fig. 357, is a short blade about 19||- inches long, with 
a central rib extending down the hilt-plate, in which there are four rivet- 
holes, two on each side. 

A bronze sword from Polignac, Haute Loire, now in the Museum at 
Le Puy, Haute Loire, has its hilt-plate bike that of Fig. 356, but has only 
four rivets. Another with seven rivets was found in a dolmen at Miers, § 
Lot. Aiiother with six rivets from the Department of Jura |1 is in the 
museum at St. G-ermain. 

Another from near Besan^on,^ Doubs, has six small rivets. One found 
at Alise Sto. Reine,*’^' Cote d’Or, has four rivets only. 

The type also occurred at Hallstatt,ff and in Germany.|:|; 

At least two swords have been found in Ireland still retaining the 
plates of bone which formed their hilts. By the kindness of Mr. 
Robert Day, F.S.A., I am able to reproduce full-sized figures of 

* “Horao Feralos,” pi. ix. 7, p. 162, t Vol. iii. p. 355, j)!. xix. 

t Vol. iv. pi. vii. 1, p. 50. 

§ I)e Bonstetten, “ iEssai sur lea Dolm.,” 1865, pi. ii. 2 ; iJev. NfS., vol. xiii. 

p. 183, pi. V. D. 

|| Chantre, “ Alb.,” pi. xvi. 1. “IT Diet. Arch, de la Gaule. 

** Itev. Arch., ISr.S., vol. iv. pi. xiii. 23. ft Von Sacken, Taf. v. 2. 

f j Lindensebmit, “ A. u. h. V.,” vol. i. Heft iii. Taf. iii, 6. 



Kgr. 360.— Muckno. , 


Kg. 361.— Mullylagan. =} 


Eg. 862.— Mully- 
lagoa -a 


itself, sliown on a small scale in Fig. 3 GO, was foiind in Lisletrim 

* Srd S., vol. i. p. 2!} ; 2nd B vol. vL p. 72 ; “ Eyliciuary,” vol. x. p. 65 
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Bog, IMiickno, Co. Monaghan. It is 2-il inches long, with a thick 
midrib running along the blade. The plates of bone wliich are 
still attached have been pronounced by Professor Owen to ho 
mammalian, and probably cetacean. It will be observed that at 
the wings of the hilt-plate the bone projects somewhat beyond the 
metal. The same peculiarity may be observed in the bone hilt 
of a sword found at Mullylagaii,* * * § Co. Armagh, wdiich has some- 
what the a})pearaiice of having been carved at the end next the 
blade into a pair of rude volutes. It is shown full-size in 
Fig. 301. The sword itself, on a small scale, is shown in 
Fig. 302. In this instance the bone projects beyond the sides 
of the hilt-plate. I have not seen the specimen, wdiich is pre- 
served in the collection of Mr. A. Knight Young, of Monaghan, t 
A bronze sword with six rivets, found near Kallundborg, Denmark, + 
had the hilt formed of wood. 

As is the case with several of the bronze swords discovered in 
Scandinavia, some of those found in Ireland seem 
to have been decorated wuth gold upon their hilts. 

On one of the rivets of a sword found in a bog 
near Cullen, § Tipperary, was a thin piece of gold 
weighing upwards of 12 dwts. Another sword, II 
found' near the same place in 1751, had a plate of 
gold on one side which covered the hilt ; at the end 
was a small object like a pommel of a sword, with 
three links of a chain hanging from it. The whole 
weighed 3 ozs. 3 dwts. 1 1 grs. In this bog about tw'enty bronze 
swords were found at intervals, besides about forty pieces of hilt- 
plates in -which the rivets stood. In one swordll there w'as a recess 
near the blade, hich, in which -was “a piece of pewter 

which just fitted it, with four channels cut in; it, in each of which 
was laid a thin bit of fine copper, so that ' they resembled four 
figures of 1.” 

A fragment of a blade which Wilde ** considers to he that of a 
sword, is decorated with raised lines and circles in relief, -whicli 
were cast with the blade. A portion of it is shown in Fig. 363. 
As the whole fragment is only inches long, it may have formed 
part of a socketed knife or some other instrument, and not of a 

* Jour. JRoyal SisL 4' Arch. Asaoc. of Ireland, ith S., vol. ii. p. 25". I am iiide;T.)ted 

to the Council for the use of the cuts. 

t Op. at., 4th S., vol. i. p. 505. J “ Aarhoger for Nord. Oldk.,” 1871, p. 15. 

§ Arch., vol. hi. p. 363. || Ih., p. 3G4. H Ih., p, 3C5. 

“Catal. Mus. B. I. A.,” p. 446, fig. 322, here by permission reproduced. 
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sword. A part of a spear-head, with a series of ring ornainciits 
engraved on the blade, was in the hoard found at Haynes Hill, 
Kent.*’ 

There is considerable general resemblance between the bronze 
swords found in tlie British Islands and those of the continental 
countries of Europe, The similarities Avith those from France 
liave already been pointed out. SeA'-eral with ornamented hilts 
haA'-c been figured by Chantref and others. One has a hemi- 
spherical pommel and a varied design on the hilt. 

The bronze SAVords from the Swiss Lake-dwellings + have fre- 
quently bronze hilts, like those of the swords from the Soiitli of 
France. In some instances the hilt-plate has side flanges, Avith a 
central slot or line of rivets, and rivets in the Avings. In others 
the broad tang forming the hilt has tAvo or three rivet-holes. In 
some hilts cast in bronze there is a recess for receiving a piece of 
horn or Avood. The blades have frequently delicate raised ribs, 
sometimes six on each face, running along them. 

The bronze SAVords of Italy § present several Anrieties not found 
in Britain. The sides of the blades are more nearly parallel, and 
many have a slender tang at the hilt, sometimes Avith tAVo rivet-holes 
forming loops at the side of the tang, sometimes Avith one rivet- 
hole in its centre. In some the blade narrows someAAhat for the 
tang, in each side of Avhich are two semicircular notches for the 
rivets. In some Italian and French swords the blade is drawn out 
to a long tapering point, so that its edges present a someAvhat 
ogh^al curve. 

A fragment of a very remarkable Greek SAAmi'd from Thera 11 has 
a series of small broad-edged axes of gold, in shape like conven- 
tional battle-axes, inlaid along the middle of the blade betAveen 
two slightly projecting ribs. 

The double-edged bronze sAVords found by Dr. Schliernann^l at 
Mycenge are tanged and often provided with pommels made of 
alabaster. The hilts and scabbards are in some cases decorated 
Avitli gold. The blades are usually long and narrow, though some 
Aviden considerably at the hilt-end, so as to form a broad shoulder 

■* Arch. Journ., vol. xxx. p. 282. 

t “ Agedu Br.,” Itre ptie. p. 105 et seq . ; Alb,, pi. xv. bis, 2; De Ferry, “ Macon preli.,” 
pi. xxxix. 

J Keller, passim. 

§ S(30 Gi-aataldi, “ Iconografia,” 1869, Tav. -viii. ; Pellegrini, Sepolchreto Prerouiano,” 
1878, Tav. iii., iv. Q-ozzadini, “ Mors de Gheval et I’lipfie de Rorzano,” 1876. 

II “ Aarbog. f. Nord. Oldk.,” 1879, pl. i. 

11 “ Mycence und Tiryns,” 1878, pj!. 281,' 303, &o. 
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to t])(^ tang;. Rwords appear to have been mneli ravei- 021 t] 2 e |)re- 
suiiieil site of Troy, 

^J'hei'e a] 2 p( 2 ar to be doubts wlietlier the I)ea 2 .il:iful. broiize sword 
in the liorliii Miiseuni * reported to Inive been found fit Pella, in 
Macedonia, does not belong to the valley of the Khine. 

Bronze swoixls have but rarely been found in Egypt. In my own 
collection, however, is one -whieli was found at Great Kantara during 
the construction of the Suez Canal The blade, about 17 inches 
long, is loaf-sluiped, and much like that of Fig. 860, but more 
uniform in widtli. Instead of having a hilt-plate it is drawn down 
to a small tang about inch scpiare. This again expands into 
an octagonal bar, about f inch in diameter, which has beeji drawn 
dowm to a point, and then turned back to form a hook, probably 
for suspending the SAVord at the belt. At the base of the blade 
are tAvo rivet-holes. The hilt must have been formed of tAvo 
pieces Avliich chisped the tang. The total length of the SAAmi’d 
from the point to the top of the hook is 22-| inches, I have 
never see 22 L another similar example, but a bronze sword blade, 
presumably from Lower Egypt, is in tbe museiun at Berlin. It has 
an engraved line doAvn each side of the blade, and its sides are 
more parallel than in mine from Ivantara, already mentioned. 
The hilt is brolen off. A German sAvord from the Magdeburg 
district, Avith a tang and tAAm liAmt-holes at the base of the blade, 
closely resembles mine from Egypt, except that it has no hook to 
the tang. 

The bronze SAAmrds found in Denmark t and Northern Germany + 
haA'e often side flanges to the hilt-plate, like Fig. 848, occasion- 
ally plated Avitli gold ; but the blades are generally more uniform 
in width, and luivo the edges straighter than those from the United 
Kingdom. Some blades liavc a simple tang. On a v(uy large 
proportion the hilt formed of hronzo (or of some moi'e porisliahle 
matHwial alternating with bronze plates) has been preserved. The 
poimiK^Is are usually formed of oval or rliomlioidal plates AAltli a 
central boss, and are generally ornamented beloAV. 

Some of the SAVords found in SAveden and Denmark have been 
regarded bA^ Dr. Monteliiisl and Mr. WorsaaeH as of foreign 
origin. 

Bastian imd A. Voss, “Die Bronze Scli-werter deaK. Mus. zu Berlin,” 1878, p. oC. 

'[•“Atlas for Nord.Oldlr.,” pL B> ii.yiii., iv. ; 'Woraaue, “is’ord. Olds.,” ligs. Hi 
to 137. 

t Liscli, “Frodor. Francise.,” Tab. xiv., xv. 

i “Cong, preli.,” Stootholm vol. ii p. 50G. i| “ Cong, prdh.,” Buda Post voL, p. 238. 
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A l)]’ 0 ]izo sword irom Finland witli a flange^] lnli>plaf(^ and 
ciglit rivet-liok'H lias been* lignred. 

Ill Gei’rnaiiyt the ])ronze swoi’ds present types which more 
nciirly resemble those of France and Denmark than those of the 
Dritish Isles. Those with a flanged hilt-plate are found, however, 
both in Northern and tSoutliern Germany, as well as in Italy, Austria 
aritl Hungary. Others have long and narrow tangs, but a large 
proportion are provided with bronze hilts, usually ivith disc-dike 
pommels. These hilts conceal the form of the tangs. Some few laive 
spirals at the end of the hilt, as already mentioned, and one f3’om 
Eraiidenlmrg, in tlie Berlin Musenm, has a s[»heroidul pommel. In 
some of the bronze hilts there are recesses for the reception of 
pieces of horn or wood, as on some of the French and Swiss swords. 

Iron swords of the same general character as those of bronze 
have been found in the ancient cemetery at Hallstatt and clse- 
Avhere. Those from Hallstatt + are identical in character with the 
bronze swords from the same locality. In one instance the hilt 
and pommel of an iron sword are in bronze ; in another the 
])ommel alone ; the hilt-plate of iron being fiat, and provided with 
rivets exactly like those of the bronze swords. In others the 
pommel is wanting. I have a broken iron sword from this 
cemetery, with tlie hilt-plate perfect, and having three bronze rivets 
still in it, and the holes for two others at the pommel end. Idie 
blade has a central rounded rib along it like Fig. 345, but with a 
small bead on either side. I have a beautiful bronze su'ord from the 
same locality, on the blade of which are two small raised heads on 
either side of the central rib, and in the spaces betiveen them a 
threefold wavy line punched in or engraved. In this instance a 
taiig has passed through the hilt, that was formed of altciniate 
blocks of bronze and of some substance that has now perished, 
possibly ivory. A magnificent iron sword from Hallstatt, iu)n\' in 
the Vienna Museum, has the hilt and j^oinmel formcHl of ivory 
inlaid with amber. 

Idle late Celtic iron swords found in Britain have been described 
by Mr. A. W, Franks, F.R.S., in an exhaustivo i)aper in the 
ATclMiulogkb,^ in which also the reader Avill find many interesting 
particulars of analogous swords found in continental countries. 

Several iron swords have been found in France with flat hilt- 

* “ Cong-. i>reh.,” Oopenliagon vol., p. 449. 

t Hoe Btistiau und A. Voss, “ Die Bronze Sc-liwertor dos K. Mus. zn Berlin,” 1S78. 

t Yon Saeken, “(drabf, v. ’Hullst,,” Taf, v. ; Lindensehnut, “Alt. u. h. Vorz.,” 
vol. ii. lleit i. Taf. v. j Vol. xlv, p. 251. 
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plates aiKl rivets exactly of the same character as tliose of the 
hroiize swords. Nine have been discovered in tumuli at Cosne, 
l^Iagny Lambert, and elsewhere in the department of Cote d’Or. 
Others have been found at Cormoz, Ain; and at Gedirme, in 
Belgium. There can be but little doubt that M. Alexandre Bertrand* 
is right in assigning the French examples to the fourth or fifth 
century jlc., and in regarding them as direct descendants from 
the bronze swords of ordinary type. He adduces, also, the remark- 
able fragment of an iron sword with a bronze hilt found in the 
Lac de Bienne, which is in exact imitation of a bronze sword with 
ribs on the blade, as an additional proof that these early iron 
swords are tlie reproductions, pure and simple, of those in bronze, 
and fabricated from the metal then recently introduced into the 
West. How far back in time the use of bronze swords in Gaul 
may have extended it is difficult to say, but the varieties in their 
types testify to a lengthened use before they began to be super- 
seded by those of iron. 

I must, however, now describe the sheaths by which these 
blades were protected. 


CHAPTER XIII, 


SCABBARDS AND CHAPES. 

Although the sheaths which protected the daggers and swords 
described in the preceding chapters consisted probably for the 
most part of wood or leather, yet in many instances some portion 
of the scabbai*d and its fittings was made of bronze ; and to the 
description of these objects it seems desirable to devote a separate 
chapter. It is rarely that the metallic portions of the sheaths 
have been found in company with the blades ; but in one instance 
at least a portion of a sword blade has been discovered within a 
surrounding sheath of bronze ; which, however, does not extend 
the full length of the blade, the upper part of the scabbard having 
probably been formed of wood. This discovery proves tliat the 
short bronze sheaths, which are usually from 8 to 12 inches long, 
belonged to swords, and not, as at first sight might be inferred 
from their size, to daggers. 

In France some much longer bronze sheaths have been found 
with the SAvords still in them. The most noteworthy is that from 
the neighbourhood of Uzds,* Gard, now in the IMusee d’Artillerie, 
at Paris, which is decorated with transverse beaded lines alter- 
nating with ornaments of concentric rings. This scabbard is longer 
by some inches than the blade it contains. In fact, in no instance 
does the point of the sword appear to have reached so far as the 
end of the sheath. Another sheath found at Cormoz (Ain) t is in 
the museum at Lyons. 

In a few instances the wooden sheaths of bronze swords have 
been found entire. The finest is that from the Kongshbi,+ Vam- 
drup, Ribe, Denmark. It was found with a body in a tree-coffin 

* “Hor,-® Fcrales,” pi. viii. 7; Chantre, “Ago du Br.,” lisro ptie., p. 108; Lindcn- 
schmit, “ A. u. h. V.,” vol. ii. Heft i. Taf. 3. 

t Chantre, a/;, cit,, p, 13f5. 

t Madsea, “ Afb.,” vol. ii, pi. vii. ; Lindensdimit, “ Alt. u. h,; Yorz.,” vol. ii. Heft i. 
Taf. iii. 1. 
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of oalT. Tliis slieatb. is about a fifth longer than the hlfule of the 
sword, and is carved on both faces, though more highly 
decorated on what must have been the (Tuter face, than 
on the inner. There is no metal mounting at either 
end. Another scabbard found in the Treenhoi* is 
likewise of Avood. Its chape also is formed of some 
hard AVood. It has been lined Avith skin, the hair to- 
Avards the blade of the SAvord. This sheath is about 
an eighth longer than the blade of the sAvord. 

No doubt many of the Jlritish sheaths Avere made 
of AA'ood alone. Others, though partly made of that 
mat.erial, AA^ere tipped Avith bronze, the metal being 
secured to the Avood, or the leatlier, if that material 
AA’as used, by a small rivet AAdiich passed diagonally 
through the metal. As Mr. Franks t has pointed out, 
the presence of this rivet-hole AAmuld have been suffi- 
cient to show that these objects are not dagger sheaths, 
as some have thought, for the rivet leaves too small a 
part of the bronze receptacle available for a blade even 
as long as that of an ordinary dagger. The discovery 
already mentioned places this question beyond doubt. 

The bronze sheaths of the iron swords and daggers 
of the Late Celtic Period are of a different character 
from those I am about to describe, and are made of 
sheet bronze, and not cast in a single piece. 

In Fig. 304 is shown a portion of a sword blade, Adtli 
the seahbard end still in position, which was found in the 
Tliames near Isle worth, and is in the collection of Mr. 
T. Layton, F.S.A.f This scabbard end has a central rib 
and tAA'o other slight ribs along each niargi'a in order to give 
it strength, and, as will he seen from the figui-©, probably 
extends at least 6 inches beyond the end of the sword, thus 
giving an opportunity of securing the motal end to the 
Avooden or leather scabbard at a place where the blade would 
not interfere with the passage of a pin or rivet. 

A Boahhard end of much the same form (13|- inches) 
is sliown in Fig. 365. It Avas found with fifteen others, some 
broken, near Gruilsfield,§ Montgomeryshire, together with 
looped palstaves, spear-heads, &c. It has a small rivet-liolo 
isil“vnrth. I about half -Way along it. Another, H someAA''hat straighter 

* ATiidscTi, op. cif.., pi. V. 

t “IIorfB Morales,” p. 159. See also Arch. Journ., vol. .xxxiv. p. 301, fig. 3. 

:J; iVoc. Soc. Aut., 2nd S., vol. v. p. 404. 

^ Proe. Soc, Ant., 2nd S., vol. ii. p. 251 ; AreJi. Camb., 3rd S., vol. x. p. 214 ; 
‘Olontgom. Coll.,” vol. iii. p. 437- 

jl Arch. Journ., vol. x. p, 259, whence this cut is taken, by permission of Mr. Frants. 
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(12-J- in olios), found witli a bronze buolder in. the Eivcr Isis near Dor- 
(•liostor, Oxoii,'^’ is shown in Fig. JJfiG. It is now in tlio Britisli, IMusomn. 
Tlievo is ti small rivot-holo passing ti'anvSversoly through it. iSevoralf 
othor shojatli ouds of the same kind are preserved in tlie , saint? collection. 
Ono, imperfect, from the Thames atTeddington (10 inches), with ribs al<mg 
the middle and edges, has a liole for a diagonal rivet, and retains a frag- 
ment of wood inside, as does also another from the Thamos at London, 
wliich has a vory slightly projecting midrib. A third, of the same 


O 



Fig. 3(13.— GuiMeld. i Fig. .3(K5.~Eiver Isis, Fig. 3G7.— Iroland. i 

neai‘ Dorchester. i 

character (10^ inches), from the Thames at Chelsea, has a small end plate 
secured by a central rivet. This has traces of either leather or wood 
iiiaide.j; In another, also from the Thames (7f inches), the end plate has 
been cast with the sheath, and there is a wooden lining secured by a 
diagonal rivet. The opening is nearly flat. 

In some there is no rib down tho middle, but merely a projoeting ridge, 
and in others no rivet-holes are visible. 

This straight form of scabbard end has been very rarely found in 
Ireland. The only specimen mentioned by Wilde is by permission here 
reproduced as Fig. 367- Another (SJ- inches) was in the collection of 
Mr. Wakeman, of EiinisMllen. 

* Froc. Soc. Ant., iii. p. 118 ; Arch., vol. xxwi. p. 298. 

t Arch. Jonrn., vol. xii, p. 201. See “ Horso Ferales,” pL ix. Ilfo. 10 to 14, and C. 
E. Smith, “ Coll. Ant.,” vol. iii. p. 72. 

J .Proc. (S'oc. vol. iii. p. 118‘. 
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A ficaltlmrd end of mnch tlie same general cliaracter as that from 
Guilsheid, but sliorter and broader, is shown in Fig. 368. It was found 
at Wic.lc Park, Stogunsoy, Somerset,* with palstaves, socketed celts, gOTiges, 
spear-hoads, and fragments of swords, together with jets from castings 
and rongh metal. 

Scabbard ends occur also in Scotland, for one nearlj’- similar to these last 
(51- inohes) was found with fonr leaf-shaped swords and a large spear- 
head, all of bronze, at Canldhame, near Brechin, Forfarshire, f They 
are now in tho Antiquarian Mtisenm at Edinburgh. The scabbard is by 
pei'inission of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland here shown as Fig. 
369. Another scabbard tip in the same museum is rather shorter. It 
was found at Gogar Burn, near l^diiiburgh, together with a sword and a 



penannular brooch of bronze and a small penannular ornament of gold. 
A Bcotch specimen from tho farm of Ythsie, Tarves, Aberdeenshire, is 
in the British Museum. It is like that from Brechin, and is 5^ inches 
long. ' 

The straight form of scabbard end has been discovered, though rarely, in 
Northern France. One from Caix, Somme, is engraved in the JDietionnairo 
Archeologique do la Gaulo. A fragment of another, more like Fig. 365, 
has been found near Compiegne (Oise). 

A stiU shoi’ter form is shown in Fig. 370, the original of which was 
found at Pant-y-maen, near Glancych, Cardiganshire, j‘ together with 
broken swords, spear-heads, and ferrules, as weU as some small rings. 

* Proc. Soc. 2nd S., vol. v. p. 427. 

t Proc. Sor. Ant. AVoif,., yoI. i. p. 181 ; Arch. Journ., vol. xiii. p. 203 ; “ Catnl. !Mns. 
Arch. Inst. Ed.,” p. 24. 

J ArcA. Camb., 3i'd 8., vol. x. p. 221, -whonce the figore is copied. 
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A siill more simple form, and one more nearly approaoliin" tlic modern 
cliaj^e, has occasionally been found. That shown as Fig. 371 formed part 
of tlie hoard found in Eeach Fen, Cambridgeshire, which ooiuprised also 
seine fragments of swords. It is of especial interest, as tlie small lironzo 
mul wliicli served to fasten it to the wooden scahhard was found witli it- 
This nail is shown above the cliape in the figure. 



Fig. 371.— Reach Fen. { 


Another chape of the same kind, hut more like Fig. 372 in form, was 
found at Haines Hill, near Hy the, Kent, with a perforated disc of bronze, 
like Fig. 503, and some other ohjects. 

Fig. 372, kindly lent by the Eoyal Irish Academy, shows a chape foimd 
at Cloonmore, near Templemore, Co. Tipperary, f This form seems to be 
of very rare occurrence in Ireland. 

It has, however, been found in Savoy,J and in the Swiss Lako-dwollings. 



Fig. 372.— (Roonmore. } Fig. 373.— Stoke Ferry. f 


An English form, which is, I believe, as yet unique, is shown in Fig . 
373. It was found, with several broken swords and spear-heads, at 
Stoke Ferry, Norfolk. .It is ornamented with a neat fluting, produced 
apparently by means of punches. The rivet-holes are at the sides, instead 
of being, as usual, on the face. 

* Arch. Joitrn., vol. xxx. p. 280. f Wilde, “Gatal. Mus. R. I. A,,” p. 461, fig. 336. 
t “ Exp. Arch, de la Sav.,” 1878, pi. xii. 3S4, 356. 
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Pig. 874.~Keelogue Poi’d, Ireland. i 


Pig. 375.— MildenhaU. i 


* Journ. JS. JET. and A. Asset, of Ireland, ith S,, vol. 
t ArcA. Assoc. Journ., vol. xvii. p. 322. J ‘ 


tlie oliieot engraved as Fig. 286 may be intended for tbe end of a scabbard, 
and not for that of a hilt, but this can only be determined by future dis- 
coveries. 

Another Irish form is sho-vm in Fig. 374, the original of which was 
found at Keelogue Ford, in the Shannon, and is in the Eoyal Irish 
Academy. In this instance the chape has as.sumed a kind of boat -like 
form with pointed ends. As Sir W. WildeJ has observed, the indenta- 
tions at the top mark the overlapping of the wooden portion of the 
scabbard, which was fastened to the bronze by two slender rivets, so that 
the ends projected about an inch on each side. 

Fi^. 375 shows an English scabbard tip of the same class, though 
differing in details, which was found in the neighbourhood of MildenhaU, 
Suffolk, and is in the collection of Mr. Simeon Fenton, of that town, to 
whom I am indebted for permission to engrave it. The surface of this 
chape is beautifully finished, and the raised rib round the semi-circular 
notch is delicately engrailed or “milled.” There is a single minute 
hole for a pin or rivet on one face only. As wiU be seen, this English 
example closely resembles that from Ireland shown in the previous 
figm'0. 

Such projections as those on the chapes of this form ivould 
appear to be inconvenient ; but in another variety the projecting 


A curious socketed object in bronze, found near Piltown,’'' in the 
barony of Iverk, Go. Edlkenny, has been regarded as the haft of a 
dagger. It is rectangular in section and expanding at the base which 
is closed. But from its analogy with some of the scahhard ends lately 
described it seems possible that it formed part of a sheath. The 
objection to tbis view is that the breadth of the socket is much greater 
than usual with these chapes. The zig-zag and other ornamentation upon 
it is described as having been engraved with a fine point after the object 
was cast. The lower face is not ornamented. 

The form is not unlike that of the end of the scahhard of some modern. 
African leaf-shaped swords of iron, as to which Mr. Syer Cumingf has 
remarked, that while the point of the blade is as sharp as a needle, tho 
base of its receptacle measures nearly 3 inches across. It is possible that 
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ends shoot out into regular spikes, the ends of which are tipped 
by a small button. In some cases the length from, point to point 
is not less than 8 inches. There are several in the museum of 
the B,oyal Irish Academy. Sir W. Wilde considered that the 
bronze sword was suspended high up on the thigh and not allowed 
to trail on the ground, so that these projections would be less in 
the way of the wearer than might at first sight appear. The 
lengthening of these points may have been the result of a kind 
of prehistoric dandyism, analogous to that which led to the 
lengthening of the points of boots and shoes in England at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century.* Specimens of these still exist in 
which the points extend 6 inches beyond the foot, and it has been 


Fiff. 876.— Thames. i 

asserted that they had to be chained to the knees of the wearers 
to give them a chance of walking with freedom. 

Though chiefly found in Ireland, this elongated form of scabbard has 
occasionally been discovered in England. Eig. 376 represents a specimen 
from the Thames, now preserved in the British Mnseum. 

Another example, but slightly more curved, was found with a hronze 
sword at Ebherston, Yorkshire, and is in the Bateman Oollection.f It has 
been figured. The rivets for attaching it to the wooden scabbard are stiU 
in position. 

This type of scabhard end has also been found in France.^ lathe 
Museum of Bourges is an example about 5 ^ inches long, much like Fig. 
376, but rather more Y-shaped. Another, more like the figure, was found 
with a bronze sword, near Marsannel: (Drome), and a third in the tumu],u8 
of Baresia § (Jura). Another was found at the end of an iron sword 
in a tumulus at Mons 11 (Auvergne). 

* Fairholt’s “ Costume in England,” p. 382. 

t jLroh. Assoc. Journ., vol. xvii. p. 321, pi. 30, fig. 2. 

t Chantre, “ Age du Br.,” l&e ptie. p. 136. JRev. AreJi., N.S., vol. xxxix. p. 306. 

] Diet. Arch, de la &aule, ' ,, ,, , , . 'i, -r, 

II “ Materiaux/' vol. xiii. Seo also apapor by M* AIox. Berfcrandj m ths Bulu 

Soc. Ant. de France, 1878, p.fiS. “Mater.,” vd. xv. p. 162. 

^ X 2 
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It ia to be observed tliat tbe ends of some of tbe knife sheaths of the 
Early Iron Period ^ expand in somewhat tlie same manner, so as to 
assume an anchor-like appearance. 

A bronze bouterolle or scabbard tip of a very peculiar type, the sides 
being elongated and flattened out so as to form two sickle-shaped wings 
curving upwards, was exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries in 1867 f as 
having been found in Britain. A figure of it was to have appeared in 
the Afchmohgia, but has not yet been published. Perhaps there was 
room to doubt its English origin. Certainly the description, with the 
exception of the sickle-shaped wings curving upwards, agrees with a form 
of which several examples have been found in Germany and in Franee.| 
Some of these are sharp at the end like a socketed celt, with two ex- 
panding, sickle-like wings, but their purpose as chapes has not always 
been recognised. One from Hallstatt is described by Yon Sacken § as a 
cutting tool to he attached to a thin shaft. There are two in the Museum 
at Prague, found at Korno and Brasy. 

One from Oberwald-hehrungen is in the Museum at Wiirzhurg. 
Another is at Hanover. 

The fact that traces of wooden sheaths to daggers have been found in 
the Wiltshire and other barrows has already been mentioned, hut no 



bronze fittings have been found with them. There are, however, some 
objects which may have served either as the mouth-pieces of sheaths for 
daggers or small knives, or as ferrules for their hilts. 

One of these from the Harty hoard is shown full size in Pig. 377. 

Another of identically the same character, but rather shorter, was 
found, with a bronze knife or dagger and numerous other articles, at 
Marden, Ij Kent. It was regai-dod by Mr. Beale Poste as the mounting 
of the top of a dagger sheath formed of leather. 

Another was found with various other relics near Abergele, Denbigh- 
shire. 

Some elongated loops formed of jet are of a shape that would have 
served for the month-pieces of sword scabbards, but whether so fragile a 
substance was used for such a purpose may well bo questioned. They 
may have been merely ornamental. One about 3 inches long, found in 
Scotland,** has been regarded as a clasp for a belt. Possibly these objects 
in bronze may, after aU, be of the nature of slides or clasps. 

Another loop, more rounded at the ends, found in the peat at Newbury, f f 

* De Bonstetton, “Eec. d’Aut. Suisses,” Supp., pL xxi. 1 : Von Saekon, “ GraM. v. 
Hallstatt,” Taf. vi. 11. 

t Proe. Boo, Ant., 2nd S., vol. iii. p. 518. f Hev. Arch., N.S., vol. xxxix. p. 305. 

f “ Das Grabfeld von Hallstatt,” p. 155, pi. xir. Eg. 10. 

il Arch. Assoc. Journ,, vol xiv.p. 267, pi. xiii. 6; "Wilson, “Preh. Ann.,” vol. i, p.441, 
fig. 82. _ , 

IT Arch*. Boot., vol. i. p. 393. ** Arch., vol. xliii. p. 656, pi. xxxvii. 3. 

ft Arch. Astoc. Journ,, vol. xvi. p. 323, pi. xxvi. 6; Free. Boc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. iv. 

p. 621, 
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PEERULES ON SWORD-HILTS. 

Berks, lias been described as a slider for securing some portion of tbe 
dress, or for paHsiug over a belt. Not improbably this is their true inter- 
pretation. Some other slides are described at p. 404. 

Some bronze objects of nearly similar form, but about 3 inches in 
length, found with late Celtic remains, have been regarded as the cross- 
guards of daggers or knives. 

In iny oyai collection is a fine bronze sword from Denmark with broad 
side flanges to the hilt plate, on the blade of which is a bronze loop about 
I inch wide, rebated for the reception of wood, but without any rivet- 
holes. Each face presents four parallel headings. Eor some time, in 
common witli some Danish antiquaries, I regarded this loop as the mouth- 
piece of a scabbard, for which it appears well adapted ; but I now find that 
such a view is erroneous, and that this loop is the ferrule for receiving 
the ends of the plates of wood or horn which formed the hilt. Eor in 
the harrow of Lydshdi,f near Blidstrup, Erederiksborg, was a bronze 
sword with a similar ferrule upon it, and the remains of the jjlates of 
horn beneath it still in position. One of these Danish feiTules is of gold.| 
A sheath § from a harrow at Hvidegaard, made of birch wood with an outer 
and inner casing of leather, has a leather hand for the mouthpiece, and 
a leather eye for receiving the belt. Some small sheaths for bronze knives 
and for a flint dagger found at the same time are simply of leather. 

* Arch. Inst., York vol. p. 33 ; Arch., vol. xiv. i)l. xx. 6. 

t “Atlas for Nord. Oldk.,” ph B ii. 2; Worsaae, “Nord. Olds.,” fig. 115 ; Madsou, 
“ Afbild.,” vol. ii. pi. xi. 1. 

X Boye, “ Oplys. Fortegnelse over det K. M.,” p. 31. 

§“Annalen for Oldk.,” 1848, p. 336; “Atlas for Nord. Oldk,,” pi. B. ii. 7 ; 
Worsaae, “Nord. Olds.,” fig. 119; Madsen, “ Afbild.,” vol. ii. p. 9. pi. iv, 8. 


CHAPTER XIY. 

Spear-heads, Lance-heads, etc. 

Thebe can be but little doubt that one of tbe weapons of offence 
in earliest use among mankind must liave been of the nature of a 
spear — a straight stick or staffV probably pointed and to a certain 
extent hardened in the fire. The idea of giving to such a staff a 
still harder and sharper point by attaching to it a head of bone or 
of stone, such as is still commonly in use among many savage 
tribes, would come next. And, lastly, these heads or points 
would be formed of metal, when its use for cutting tools and 
weapons had become general, and means had been discovered for 
rendering it available for this particular purpose. In the earlier 
part of the Bronze Age, when bronze was already in use for 
knife-daggers and even for daggers, it would appear that the spears 
and darts, if any such were in use, were in this country still tipped 
with flint. How long this practice continued it is impossible to 
say, and it is even doubtful whether any bronze spear-heads were 
in use before the time when the founders had discovered the art 
of making sockets by means of cores placed within the moulds. 
It is, however, not impossible that some of the blades found in the 
Wiltshire barrows, and the tanged weapons which have already 
been described in Chapter XI., may have been the heads of spears 
rather than the blades of daggers ; but even at the period to 
which they belong the art of making cores must have been known, 
as the ferrule found at Arreton Down, and shown in Fig. 324, will 
testify, as well as the hollow socket of Fig. 328 . 

In the South-east of Europe and in Western Asia, as in Cyprus 
and atHissarlik, tanged and not socketed spear- heads have been found 
in considerable numbers ; but such a form is of very rare occur- 
rence in Europe, and is unknown in Britain, unless possibly some 
of the blades already described as knives or daggers, such as 
Fig. 277, were attached to long rather than short handles, and 
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slioiikl, tiierefore, liave been treated of in this chapter rather than 
in that in which I have placed them. If spears were deposited in 
the graves with tlie dead, the shafts must in all probability have been 
broken, for as a rule the graves for bodies buried in the contracted 
position are not long enough to receive a spear of ordinary length. 

In the case of some few ancient socketed tools of bronze, the 
socket has not been formed by casting over a core, but a wide 
plate of metal has been hammered over a conical mandril so as to 
form a socket like that of many chisels of the present day, and of 
the iron spear-heads of earlier times. I am not aware of any 
bronze instruments with the sockets formed in this manner ever 
having been found in this country. In all cases the sockets have 
been produced by cores in the casting, and in many spear-heads 
the adjustment of the core has been effected with such nicety that 
a conical hollow extends almost to the tip, with the metal around 
it of uniform substance, and often very thin in proportion to the 
size of the weapon. 

The heads of arrows, bolts, darts, javelins, lances, and spears so 
nearly resemble one another in character, that it is impossible 
to draw any absolute line of distinction between them. The 
larger varieties must, however, have served for weapons retained 
in the hand as spears, while those of small and moderate size may 
have been for weapons thrown as lances, or possibly discharged as 
bolts or arrows. In length these instruments vary from about 
2 inches to as much as 36 inches. 

Sir W. Wilde* has divided the Irish spear-heads into four 
varieties, as follows : — 

1. The simple leaf-shaped, either long and narrow, or broad, 
with holes in the socket through which to pass the rivets to fix 
them to the shaft, 

2. The looped, with eyes on each side of the socket below and 
on the same plane with the blade. These are generally of the 
long, narrow, straight-edged kind. 

3. Those with loops in the angles between the edge of the 
blade and the socket. 

4. Those with side apertures and perforations through the blade. 

To these four classes may be added — 

5. Those in which the base of each side of the blade projects at 
right angles to the socket, or is prolonged downwards so as to 
form barbs. 


Fig. 37a.— Thames, Louibii. i Fig. 380.— Lough Gur. J Fig, .38J .—Heathery 'Burn Cave. 4 

Thames at London, and still contains a portion of the wooden shaft 
smoothly and carefully pointed. The wood is, I think, ash ; 
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and my opinion is supported by that of Mr. Thiseltoii Dj’-er, I’.RS., 
wlio ]ms kindly examined tlie shaft for me. There are no traces 
of the pin or rivet, which in the spear-heads of this charactc'r 
ap|)Gars to have been formed of wood, horn, or bone, rather than 
of metal, probably with the view of the head being more readily 
detached from the shaft, in case the latter w\as broken. I have, 
however, a loaf-shaped bronze spear-head of this class, found in 
the Seine at Paris, in w'hich a metallic rivet is still present. It is 
formed of a scpiaro rod of bronze, which at each end has been 
hammered into a spheroidal button, of at least twice the diameter 
of the hole through which the rivet passes. Portions of tlie 
•wooden shaft are still adhering to the rivet. Tlie V'ood in this 
instance also appears to bo ash. 

I have a rather narrower spear-head of tlie same typo as Fig. 378 (10§ 
inches), found with a bronze sword near Weymouth ; and another identical 
in type with that from the Thames, hut only 9 inches long, found in the 
county of Dublin. 

Others of nearly the same form (12-|- inches and 8| inches) were found 
with a bronze sword in an ancient entrenchment at AVortli,^ in the parish 
of Washfield, Devon. 

Another spear-head of this type from the Thames (13^ inches) is in 
the British Museum, as are others (13 iuches and 10 inches long). 

A remarkably fine bronze spear-head, found in Lough Gur, Co. Lime- 
rick, with the lower part of the socket ornamented with gold, is of much 
the same form as Fig. 378, and is shown on the scale of one-fonrth in 
Fig. 379. The ornamented part is shown on the scale of one-half in 
Fig. 380. It is in the collection of General A. Pitt Eivers, F.E.S,, who 
has thus described the socket. J Around it, ‘‘ at top and bottom, are two 
ferrules of very thin gold, eachf inch in width. Each ferrule is ornamented 
with three hands scored with from four to seven transverse lines, and 
separated from each other by two hands scored with incised longitudinal 
lines. The two ferrules are separated by a band about -iV inch in width, 
in which longitudinal lines of gold have been let into grooves in the bronze, 
leaving an intervening line between each of the gold lines.” Most of 
these gold strips have, however, now disappeared. The shaft of this spear 
is of bog oak 4 feet Si inches long, but though its authenticity has been 
accepted by many good judges, I must confess that I do not regard it 
as tlie original. Some other sjiear-heads ornamented with engraved lines, 
but not with inlaid gold, will be mentioned further on. I may incidentally 
recall the fact that the gold ring or ferrule around the speai'-head of 
Hector is more than once mentioned by Homer. § 

vdpoL6€ Sk kajiirero Sovpo<s 
Al)(p.r] ^aXK€Lr} Trcpi ^vcreosi S'ce TrupKrj’i. 

Another fine specimen of a spear-head with a long oval leaf-shaped 
blade in Canon Greenwell’s OoUeetion is shown in Pig. 381. It was 

* Arch, Journ., vol. xxiv. j). 120. f “Hor® Fer.,” pi, vi. 29. 

X Journ. Bthnol. b'oo., 1808, N.S., vol. i. p. 36. § Iliad, vi. v. 319; 'viu, v. 494. 
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found witli several others varying in length from 6| inches to 11|- imhes, 
and numerous other articles of bronze and hone, in the Heathery Burn 
Cave,*^ Durham. As will he seen, the Hade is continued as a slight 
narrow projection along the socket as far as the rivet-hole. The edges 
are somewhat fluted. 

A spear-head of nearly the same form (IO 4 inches) 
was found in a peat moss near the Camp Graves, f 
Bewcastle, Cumheidand. Another was found in a 
hoard at Bilton, Yorkshire. ! 

A very fine example (about 15 inches), as well as 
a smaller one of the same type (about 8 inches), and 
one with lunate openings in the blade (Big. 418), 
were found with two swords (see Fig. 351) near 
AVliittingham,§ Northumberland, 

I have others (9 inches to 11 inches) found with 
broken swords at Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, and from 
the Eeach Fen hoard. The same form occurs in Ire- 
land. I have a fine specimen (8f inches) from 
AtHone. Another (13|- inches) is engraved by Wilde 
as his Fig, 362. A very narrow spear-head, 14f inches 
long, and only If inch wide, said to have been found 
in a barrow near Headford, Co. Galway, is in the 
British Museum. 

A spear-head of. this character from the Thames 
(16|- inches), not fluted at the edges and quite plain, 
is in the British Museum. The blade is only 2| 
inches wide. 

One from Stanwiek, Yorkshire (8 inches), is in the 
British Museum, as is one (11 inches) from Bannock- 
burn, Scotland. An Irish specimen (10 inches) is 
devoid of rivet-holes. 

Another spear-head of nearly the same type, but of 
smaller dimensions, is given in Fig. 882. It was 
found, with some other spear-heads (Fig, 410), 
socketed celts (Figs. 155 and 157), palstaves (Fig 83), 
and a fernde, to be subsequently mentioned, at Net- 
tleham,|| near Lincoln, in 1860. They are now in the 
British Museum. 

Others of the same type have been found at 
Winmarleigh^ and Ouerdale,'*'^ Lancashire, at Ward- 
low, ft Derbyshire, Little Weulock,!! Staffordshire 
(8 inches), near Windsor (7 inches), at Bottisham,j||| Cambridge, and 
in Herts.^*^! 

* Dawkins, “ Cave Hunting,” p. 143, fig. 34. 
t Arch. Journ., vol. xi. p. 231. 

! Arch, Ascoe. Joum., vol. v. p. 349. 
f Proc, SoG. Ant., 2nd S., vol. v. p. 429, pi. iv. 

II vol. xviii. p. 159. I am indebted to Mr. Franks for the use of this 

Mock. 

H Arch. Assoc. Journ., vol. xv. p. 285, pi. xxiv. 3. 

;: ■** Dp. t*., vol. viii. p. 332, : ft Op. cit., vol. xv. p. 235, pi. xxiv. 4. 

t'!Hartshorne’s “ Salop. Ant.,” p, 96. §§ Stnkeloy’s “It. Cur.,” pL 96, vol. ii. 

III! Arch. Assoc. Journ., vol. xiv. p. 351. 

1!Ti Skelton’s “ Meyrick’s Anc. Arm.,” pi. xlvii. 10. 
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have one from the River Lea at St. Margaret’s, Herts, and others 
from Reach If en, Cambridge, 

Others were in the Guilsfield hoard,! and in that of Pant-j-Hiaeu,+ or 
the Grlancycli hoard. One from the latter hoard is about 11 inches long. 
Another, more like Fig, 386, about 4 inches. With them were fouiul 
fragments of swords, a scabbard tip, some rings and ferrules, Otliers 
(9 inches and 5 inches) were found, with a socketed 
celt and knife, a tanged chisel, and other objects, at 
Ty Mawr, § on Holyhead Mountain. 

Five were found in the hoard near Stanhope, jj Durham, 
with socketed celts, a gouge, &c. 

Of Scottish specimens the following may be noticed : 
one from Lanark^ (5| inches), which has been figured ; 
two (7f inches) rather long in the socket, found with 
a bronze sword and a long pin on the Foint of Sleat,'’^'^ 

Isle of Skye; one (6 inches) from Balinaclcllau,ff New 
Hallo wmy. One (5|- inches) from Duddingston Loch, 

Edinburgh, is in the British Museum. 

Leaf-shaped spear-heads such as Fig. 382 are of 
frequent occurrence in various parts of France. A 
number were found at Alise Ste. Eeine!! (Cote d’Or), 
several of them ornamented with rings round the 
sockets. 

They also are found iu the Lake-dwellings of Switzer- 
land §§ and Savoy. Many of them have parallel rings 
round the mouth of the socket by way of ornament. 

They also occur in Hermany |||| and Denmark.^^ One 
from Northern Hermany, still containing a part of its 
wooden shaft, has been engraved by Von Estorff.''^'*’* 

Those from Italy and Greece have very fre- 
quently facets running along the midrib which 
contains the socket. 

In Fig. 383 is shown a variety (11^ inches) with a 
projecting fillet running down to the rivet-holes as in 
Fig. 381, which, however, in this case forms the termi- 
nation of small beads running along the sides of the 
central rib. There is also a beading running along the midrib. The 
original was found, with another spear-head, plain, a socketed celt, some 
bronze rings, and fragments of tin, at Achtertyre,ff-j- Morayshire. Jdr. E. 
Day, F.S.A., has a nearly similar spear-head (6 inches), found in Dublin. 

* Proe. Soe. Ant., vol. iv. p. 279. 

t Proc. Soo. Ant., 2nd S., vol. ii. p. 251 ; “Montgom. Ooll./’ vol. iii. p. 437. 

1 Aroh. Camb., 3rd S.j vol. x. p. 221. j Arch. Jmrn., vol. xxiv. p. 264. 

j| Arch, AEliana, vol, i. p. 13, pi. i. If Arch. Assoc. Journ., vol. xvii. p. UO. 

** Proc. Soe. Ant. Scot., vol. iii. p- 102. ft Proe. Soc. Ant, Scot,, vol. iv. p. 417- 
Pev. N.S., vol. iv. pi. xiii. 2--14. 

§§ Keller, . 

nil Von Bratmmiilil, “Alt Deutschen Grabmaler;” Schreiber, “ Die ehem. Streit- 
keile,” Taf. ii. 19; Liscli, “Fred. Francisc.,” Taf. viii. • 

^If Worsaae, “Nord. Olds.,” fig. 190. *** “ Heidnisch. Altertb.,” Taf. viii. fig. 1. 

ttt P- S. A. S., vol. ix. p. 436. The cut has been Ijindly lent by the Society. 
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A more elongated form, witlitho projecting part 
of the socket considerahly shorter, is shown in 
Fig. 384, from a spoeinien found in the North of 
Ireland. A spear-head (20 inches) of the same 
form of outline, hut with a slight ridge running 
the whole length of the socket from its mouth to 
the point, was found at Ditton,'^' Surrey. It is now 
in the British Museum, having been presented hy 
the Earl of Lovelace. 

Another (14f indies) in the same collection, found 
in the Eiver Thames, f near the mouth of the 
"Wandle, retains a portion of the original wood in 
its socket. It was found in company with a bronxe 
sword, a palstave, and a long pin (Fig. 454). 

One of mucli the same form as the figure (11 inches) 
was found at Teigngrace,| Devon. It has a delicate 
head running down each side of the midrib, and 
continued as a square projection below the blade. 

Canon Greenwell has a long spear-head (14^ 
inches) from Q,uy Fen, with grooves running up the 
blade at the side of the socket. The ends of the 
blade are truncated so as to leave projections on 
the sides of the socket above the rivet-hole. These 
are slightly ornamented. 

I have seen another spear-head (11-| inches) with 
the base of the blade slightly truncated in a similar 
manner. It was found near Eastbourne. 

This elongated form is of common occurrence in 
Denmark and Northern Germany, § the necks being 
usually ornamented by delicate punch-marking or 
possibly engraving. 

A broader variety, with the socket considerably 
enlarged in the part extending below the blade, 
is shown in Fig. 385. The original was found in 
company with other spear-heads lilce Fig. 382 from 
S| inches to lOf inches long, two socketed celts with 
throe vertical linos on the face Hke Fig. 125, and 
two somewhat conical plates with central holes, near 
Newark, and is in the collection of Canon Green- 
well, F.E.S. 

A spear-head (6^- inches) not quite so broad in its 
proportions, said to have been foimd in a tumulus, 
near Lewes,! Sussex, is in the British Museum, as 
is another (6^ inches) found near Bakewell, Derby- 
sliire, 

* ^«/t. vol. xix. p. 364. 

t A, J., vol. ix. p. 8. It ia there erronoously stated to he 
26 inchea long. 

% Trans. Devon. Assoc,, roLvU. p. 199; Pm*. iSoc. Ant., 2nd 
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A spear-lioad o,f i:]i(3 same general outline as Fig. 385, but Avith. the sides 
of the socket straightor, Avas foimd Avith others, as well as Avith 1 6 socketed 
celts, a knife, I'ragnients of swords and of a quadrangular tube (qy. a 
scabbard ?) and a long ferrule, near Nottingliara.*^*^ 

It is often the case that the sides of the upper part of the blade are 
nearly straight, and the socket itself appears large in proportion to the 
Aridth of the blade. Such a spear- or lance-head from the Eeach Fen 
hoard is shoAvn in Fig. 386. I have several others from the Fen districts, 
as well as one of a shorter and broader form (5 inches) with a large 



Fig, 3SS.— ISTowii-k. J Fig. 380,— Roach Fen. i Fig. 3S7.— Ireland. J 


socket extending only an inch below the blade, found at Walthamstow, 
.Essex. . : 

A spear-head from Unter-IJhldingenf exhibits the same narroAvness of 
blade in proportion to the size of the socket. 

In some cases the Made and socket are of nearly equal length. 

Fig. 387 is hero by permission reproduced from Wilde’s Catalogue, Fig. 
367. It is only S-J inches long, and may have been the head of a dart or 
javelin rather than of a spear. I have an example of nearly the same 
form and size from Co. Dublin- One in the British Museum is only 
2 inches long, though the mouth of the socket is f inch in diameter. 

* Troc. Soc. Ant.i 2nd S., vol. i. p, 332. t Keller, 6terBericht, Taf. ix. 34. 
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Some of these very small weapons may possihly have served to point 
arrows. In the Norwich Musenm is a head lihe IFig. 387, but with the 
blade shorter in proportion and narrower, the total length of which is 
only li J inch. The blade is inch wide, and the socket is only f inch 
in external diameter. A bronze arrow-head is said to have been, found in 
tlie Isle of Portland,* but particulars are not given. Another small point, 
in form rather like Pig. 386, and only 3^ inches long, was found at Llan- 
y-mynech Hill, f Montgomeryshire. Another, 8|- inches, was found near 
Pyecombe, ‘I Sussex. 

One 4 inches long is said to have been found in Yorkshire.| 

Some double-pointed arrow-heads of bronze are mentioned as having 
been found in Ireland,)] but in point of fact these were “razors” like 
Pig. 274. 

Ill this country, If however, and not improbably in others, during 
the period when bronze was in use for cutting tools and the larger 
weapons, flint still served as the material from which arrow-heads 
were usually made. Such a method of taking the census as that 
devised by the Scythian king Ariantas would in Britain have 
produced but small results ; at all events, but few of the inhabit- 
ants would have been able each to contribute his bronze arrow- 
head. Many of the bronze arrow-heads found on the Continent 
appear to belong to the Early Iron Age, but it is mainly in 
southern countries that they have been found. 

In Egypt** and Arabia they have occurred of the leaf-shaped as 
well as of the three-edged form, which latter is common in 
Greece. 

Some spear-heads appear to have had the form of their point somewhat 
modified hy grinding, as if from time to time they became blunted by use 
and required to be re-sharpened. A kind of ogival outline such as is 
shown in Pig. 388 appears, however, to have been intentional. The 
oiiginal was found in the North of Ireland. 

This ogival outline is of frequent occurrence among the bronze spear- 
heads from Hungary. 

The lance-head shown in Pig. 389, also from Wilde (Pig. 368), has the 
blade of a trapezoid rather than of a leaf-shaped form, and in general 
character more nearly approaches the looped variety, Pig. 397, than those 
now under consideration. The socket also appears to he quadrangular 
rather than round. 

It will now be well to speak of some of the spear-heads of this 4 

* Arch. Journ., rol.xid. 'g.9Q. ;• 

t “Montgom. CoU.,” voL iii. p. 433; Tol. xi. p. 20.5. 

t vol. viii. p. 269, s" 

§ Arch. Assoe. Jotcrn.,vol.xx..-p. 107. 

j( Arch. Jotcm., vol. iii. p.^47. There is an article by Mr. Du Noyer on the classifica- 
tion of bronze arrov-heads in vol. vii. p. 281. 

H See “ Anc. Stone Imp.,” p. 328. 

** Arch. Jotirn., vol. xiii. pp. 20, 27; vol. xxii. p. 68; JProc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. v. 
p. 187 ; Proc. Soc. Ant,, 2nd S,, vol, i. p. 322, 
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class which have either their sockets or their blades ornanienterl 
by engraving or punching. 

In Fig. 390 is shown a speax-head from the Eeach Fen hoard, the 
nature of tlie oimainentation on which will be seen from the out. 
The five bands, each of four parallel lines around the socket, have 
the appearance of being engraved ; but I think that this is not actually 
the case, but that the lines have been punched in with a chisel-liko punch. 



The short transverse dotted lines have probably been made with a serrated 
punch. 

Another spear-head, with ornamentation of anearly similar character, is 
shown in Fig. 391. This example was found at Thorndon, Suffolk,* in 
company with a hammer (Fig. 210), a knife (Fig. 240), a gouge (Fig. 
204), and an awl (Fig. 224), the whole of which are now in tlie British 
Museum. Another in the same collection from Thames Ditton (6J- inches) 
has three sets of three rings each, with short vertical lines above tho 
upper ring. 

A small lance-head of this tjfpe (4-^ inches), found at Ingham, Norfolk, 
with socketed celts, has one band of four parallel lines roimd the socket. 
It is now in the Mayer Collection at Liverpool. Another from the Broad- 
ward hoard ( Shropshire)! has two bands of four, and one of two rings, 

* Arch. Journ., vol. x. p. 3; ^‘Hor, Fer.,” pi, w. 27. 
t Arch. Camb.) 4tli S., vol. iii. p, 3§1. 
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iho latter close to tlio moiitli of the socket. A second in the same hoard 
shows eight rings near the moxith of the socket, and a line running do\yn 
each side of the midrib prolonged below the blade as far as the rivet-hole 
which it encloses. A spear-head from the hoard found at Boddington, 
near Croydon,* is ornamented in nearly the same manner. It was found 
with a gouge, socketed celts, a portion of celt mould, &c. That from 
Cnlham, near Abingdon, shown in Fig. 392, has thi’ce sets of four rings 
and one of two, as well as some vertical dotted lines above the iipj^er ring. 
In this case the haiids seem to have been punched in with a serrated 
punch which produced four short lines at each stroke, and by skilful 
manipulation these short lines wore made to join so as to form a continuous 
ring. 

I have a spear-head from Lakenheath, Sulfolk ( 5 } inches), with a 
small raised hand ea.st on the socket just below the rivet-hole. 

A spoar-head (6J- inches) in the Antiquarian Museum at Ediuburgh, 
foiind near Forfar, is ornamented with 
two bands of three parallel lines round 
the socket. 

The sockets of some Irish spear-heads 
are highly decorated. That of a long leaf- 
shajjed specimen from Athenry, Co. Q-al- 
way, is shown in Fig. 393, kindly lent me 
by the Eoyal Irish Academy. It is Fig. 
382 in Wilde’s Catalogue, in which also 
some other examples are engraved. The 
ehevi’on ornament and the alternate direc- 
tion of the hatching are highly charac- 
teristic of the style of the Bronze Period. 

A similar decoration is found on English 
specimens. One found at Bilton, York- 
shire,! with other spear-heads, fragments 
of swords, and socketed celts, has round 
the socket three hands of triangles alternately hatched and plain, and 
the blade is ornamented with a single row of the same kind on each 
side of the central rib. One from Ediugton Burtle, Somerset (4|- inches), 
in the Taunton Museum, has a hand of hatched triangles above three 
bands of parallel lines ■with transverse linos between. 

A broken spear-head from the Broadward J find has the blade orna- 
mented in the same way. A row of plain triangles is left on each side 
of the midrib, while the rest of the blade is hatched, the set of parallel 
lines in each point between the plain triangles being alternately to the 
right and to the left. 

A fragment of a blade from the Haynes HiE hoard, § Kent, has ring 
ornaments engraved along each side of the midrib. 

As has a, heady been observed, the edges of this class of spear-heads 
are not unfrequently fiuted, but it occasionally happens that the whole 
blade is ornamented by minute ribs and fiutings. The speai’-head 
(10§- inches) found with two swords and two ferrules at Eulbourn, Cam- 
bridge, |{ affords an example of this kind. On each side of the central rib 

^ Anderson’s “ Croydon Preh. and Rom.,” p. 11, pi. iii. 4 . 

t Arch. Assoc. Journ., vol. v.. p. 349. t Arch. Gamb., 4tlx S,, vol. iii. p. 351. 

§ Arch. Journ., vol. xxx. p. 282. |1 Anh., vol. xix. p. 56, pi. iv. 5. 
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containing' tiie socket are t-wo sharp ridges one belovr the oilier, next 
conies a Jiollinr fluting, then a ridge, and then the fluting wliieli. forms 
the edge. To Judge from the engraving, another found at (Iriiigley, 
Notlinghanisliire,'^ must also have been hiitod in a soinewliat similar 
manner. 

Tiio discovery of other leaf-shaped spear-heads with rivot-hoh's tlirough 
the sockets is recorded to have been made at the following place.s, and 
many others might no doubt be added to the list: the Tlianies, near 
Battersea f (10;^- inches); near 'Wallingford | (71- inches) ; and Kingston ^ 
(Of and 7vtv inches) ; two (7| inches and 6, inches) were found near Tod- 
dington, Beds ; j] at Beacon Hill, Charnwood Korest, Loicostersliire,'^ two 
(7.\ inches and 6|- inches) were found with a socketed colt and gong’o. 
Others were discovered near Yarlet, Stafford- 
shire ; near Alnwick Castle ff (sixteen with 
celts and swords) ; '\h’onhoulog, Merioneth- 
shire; and Loiigy Common, Mderney §§ (one 
with blade ornamented). 

The spear-heads of the second of the 
classes into wliicli they are here divided 
are those with loops at the side of the 
projecting socket. These loops are usually 
more elongated than those on socketed 
celts and palstaves, though they probably 
served a similar purpose, that of securing 
the metallic head to the wooden handle. 

The metal of which the loops are formed 
has frequently been flattened by hammer- 
ing, so as to reduce the projection of the 
loops beyond the socket ; the flattened 
part is often wrought into a lozenge form. 

The strings whicli passed through these 
loops were probably secured to some stop 
or collar on the shaft, and may have boon 
arranged in some ehevron-Hke pattern with which these lozenges 
coincided. There are usually no rivet-holes in the spear-lieads of 
this class. 

A specimen exhibiting these lozenges, and with the blade of nearly 
the same form as those of the spear-heads of the first class, is shown in 
Big. S94. The upper part of the midrib containing the socket is ndged, 
so that the section near the point is almost square. The socket is slightly 
fluted round the mouth. The original was found at Thetford, Suffolk. 

A spear-head of the same type, hut with only a single large loop, found 

* Areh., vol. xvi. p. 361, pL Ixiv. 1. t Froc. Soc. Ant, voL iv. p. 244. 

i F. S. A., 2nd S., vol. iv. p. 280. § F. S. A., 2nd S., vol. i. p. 83. 

ij Arrh., vol. xxvii. p. lOo. F. S. A., vol. iv, p. 323. 

*'* Plot’s “ Htafford.,” p. 404, pi. xxxiii. 8. tt Arch,, vol. v. p. 113. 

tt Arch. Camb., 4th S., vol. viii. p. 210,. §§ Areh, Asm. Fourn., vol. iii, p. 9. 
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in Glo^i TConns, Galloway, is engraved in ^xq Arclimlogia^^' but it seems 
prol)a])le tliat tlio figure is somewliat inaccurate. 

Auutlier (5J inolios) with, two loniis was found at Hangleton Down, 
Suffolk.f Another (5-}- inches), rather miu’o elongated tlian .Fig. 394, wnis 
found at Trefeghvys, Montgomeryshire.]; Another from Shire wood 
Fori'st is engraved in tlio Arclmohgia.^ It has a slightly ogival outline 
on each side, a peculiarity I have noticed in other specimens. An example 
given in the same ^date seems to have lost the flat part of the blade. 

I have one (GJ inches) from Fyfi.eld, near Abingdon. 

Mr. M. Ifi.shor has a specimen from the Fens at Ely (5|- inches), with 
the midrib ridged like Fig. 396. 

Olio from llagbourn ItiU, near Chiltern, Berks, |j is reported to have 
been found with a socketed celt, a pin like Fig. 458, and another like 
Fig- 453, together with a bronze bridle-bit, and some portions of buckles 
like those of the late Celtic Period. These are now in the British Museum. 
A few' coins of gold and silver are said to have been found at the same 
time. 

One (G inches) was found at Chartham, near Canterbury. *[[ 

One, 5 inches long, from the Thames, is in the British Museum. It has 
a small ridge or bead along the mid-feather. The loops have a diamond 
engraved or punched upon them. 

In one fr<un Beckhampton, Wilts ** (4|- inches), the side loops do not 
appear to be flattened. 

Ihe form is of not nnfrequent occurrence in Ireland, though perhaps 
that with tlie raised ribs on the blade, like Fig. 397, is more common. 

In one instance ( 13^ inches) ff the loops upon the socket are not opposite 
each other, though, as usual, in the same plane as the blade. 

A small specimen (S]* inches) from Fairholme, Lockerbie, Dumfries- 
shire, is in the British Museum. 

A small example of this type (about 3-^- inches) is in the collection 
formed by Sir It. Colt Hoare at Stourhead, and now at Devizes, and in the 
same case with the dagger blades. It has been figimed by the late Dr. 
Thurnam XX in his valuable memoir in the Ardimlogia, and is thought by 
him to have been found in a grave with burnt bones in one of the Wilsford 
ban’OAvs near Stonehenge. , 

There is a dimimitive variety of this class of weajion with two loops, in 
which the blade is extremely naiTOw, like that from Lakenheath shown 
in Fig. 3i)5. I have another, 4^- inches, with even a smaller and shorter 
blade, fronr Cumberland. 

Canon Greenwell lias one only 3 inches long, found near Nottingham. 
It has three parallel grooves round the socket mouth. One, 4-]; inches, from 
Ashdown, Berks, is in the British Museum. 

A fragment of another of very small dimensions was found at Farley 
Heath, Surrey, and is now in the British Museum. 

A lancG-head with a more leaf-shaped blade (6-| inches) is said to have 
been found in a tumulus at Oraigton, near Kinross.§§ 

^ Vol. X. p. 480, pi. xl. 5. -f Sussex Arch. Ooll.^ vol. viii. 15. 269. 

X “ Miontgotn. Coll,/’ vol. iii. p, 432, and vol. xiL p. 25. 

§ Vol. ix. p. 94, pi. iii. i| AjtA., vol. xvi. p. 3d8, pi. 1. 

II Arch. J.SS 0 C. Jmertt., vol. xvix. 334. ** Arch. Inst., Salish. vol., p. 110. 

ft Wilde, “ O.'ital. II. I. A.,” p. 490, lig. 303 ; » Hor. For.,” pi. vi. 15. 

Arch., vol. xliii, p. 447 ; “ Anc. Wilts,” vol. i. p. 208. 

§5 Proc. AnA AVoif., vol. s4.:p.:l : 
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^ An Iriish exnmplo, 2-5- iiujlios longf, aiwl comparatively Itroad in propor- 
tion to its lonollp lias boon rog-arded as an arrow-lioiid. It avus bnind at 
Clonmel, Co. Tipperary.’^' It has probably been broken, and ro]H)inted. 
An. ex.'imple niueb like Fip:- 395 is engraved by Wilde as Ins Fig. 379. 

In some cases thorc^ is a ridge running along dbe whole or a groat part 
of the midrib on the blade so as to make the section near the p(nnt almost 
crueil'onn. An example of this kind from the neighbonrhood of Cam- 
bridge is shown in Fig. 896, In this case the side loops arc nnusually 



near the mouth of the socket, the cavity of which extends ahont half-way 
along the blade. Canon Greenwell has an example of iJiia type (6^ inches), 
from Langton, Lincolnshire, with a longer socket, and the loops ahont 
half-way along it. 

This ribbing along the midrib is of frequent occurrence on Irish spear- 
lieads, and was proljably intended to strengthen as avcU as to decorate 
the blade. The projecting ribs on the' flat part of the blade were also 
probably added for the same purpose. Fig. 397 shows a spear-bead with 
those ridges, found in tlio North of Ireland. The Hade is carried down 

■* Arclh. Journ., vol. vii. p. 282, and xviii. p. 167- 
Y'2- 
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Mg’. 398.~Ireiand. i 



Pig. 399.-— Tliames. J 



Pig, 400.— Ireland, i 


as a sliglit pi’ojcction 
along the sochet until it 
meets the side loops, tho 
outer faces of -whicli are 
expanded into lozenges. 

1 have a shorter ex- 
ample {5-^ indies) from 
Old Kilpatriclf, Dum- 
hartonshu’e, Scotland ; 
one from Termon, Co. 
Tyrone, is engraved in 
the Arokmological Jour- 
nal.'^' 

In some the blade is 
proportionally vdder and 
shorter. I have one 
from near Ennisldllen 
(74 inches), in which the 
blade between the socket 
and the ribs is so thin 
that two long holes have 
been eaten or worn 
through it, giving it the 
appearance of belonging 
to the perforated class 
to be subsequently de- 
scribed. 

An Irish specimen 
much like Eig. 397 is 
engraved in “ Horse 
Eerales.” f 

A small broad-bladed 
form is of very common 
occurrence in Ireland. 
An example is given in 
Pig. 398. Another is 
engraved by Wilde (Fig. 
369). Some have two 
diagonal ribs on each 
side of the blade instead 
of only one. A rather 
more pointed form is 
given by Vallancey.J 
There are others figured 
in the “ Horm Pe- 
rales.” § 

This tyjie is of rare 

* Vol. ii. p. 187. 

t PL vi. 17. 

1 “ Coll. Ilib.,” vol. iv. 
pi. xi. T. 

\ PL vi. 12, 13. 
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occTirnmco in F.uj^lantl, but one indies ?) luncK like Pig. 398 was 
})l()ugh(!(l up at if-oage,-^' in tiie parisli of Diiffiokl, Dtn''l)ysluro, and 
aiiollior (-i[| indu'.s) was found near Lineoln.f 

A g]’a(‘.efully sliaped spear-liead, with parallel boadings upon llio blade, 
and launng very ilat loops witli pointed oval faces on tlio socket, was found 
ill tlio Tliamcs, and formed jiartof tlie Eoacb SmitliGolloctioa, now in tlie 
British Museum. It is shown in Pig. 399, and appears to bo uni (pie of 
it,s kind. A plain spear-hoad (7 indies) of much tho same form, and 
another of tho same length, but wider and flatter, wore found at Edington 
Burtle, Somtu-set, ami are nuiv in the 
Museum at Taunton. 

A very rtanarkable specimen in the Eoyal 
Irish Aeadraiiy is engraved as Pig. 400. 

It has already been figured on a small scale 
hy 'Wildo, who thus doscrihos it : | “A long 
naiTOw spear with concave or recurved 
sides, and long lozongo-shnped loops on 
each side of the socket, where tho circular 
form of that portion of the weapon becomes 
angular. Narrow lateral ridges coiiuect 
these loops with the base of the blade, 
which has hollow bevelled edges, and is as 
shaip as the day it came from the iiumld. 

The socket margin is decorated with a fillet 
of five eliwations, and a double linear en- 
graved or punched ornament fonning a 
triangular pattern like that soon in some 
antique gold ornaments. A sharp ridge 
extends along the middle of tho socket from 
the loops to the point, on each side of wiiieh, 
as well as in the angles heWeen the blade 
and the socket, there are lines of small oval 
punched indentations apparently effected hy 
the hand.” 

In one of the looped forms both the 
blade and tho socket are often higidy orna- 
mented. The socket part is made to appear 
somewhat like a haft to the blade, as in 
the ArretonDown specimen (Pig. 328), and 
the blade itself has ridges running nearly 
parallel to the edges, the midrib being 
almost square in section. An example of 
is, by tbe kindness of Mr. E. Day, P.8.A., shown in Pig. 401. As will 
be seen, the socket, blade, and external faces of the loops are aU orna- 
mented with engraved and punctured lines. A beautiful example from 
Ireland (6^- inches), the socket engraved with a double ring of chevi’ons 
near the middle, and a single ring near tlie base, and also ornamented 
with dotted circles and Hnes extending dowm the blade, is in the 
British Museum. It has two knobs on each side of the socket simulating 
rivets. 

* Arch. A me. Jouim,, vol. ii. p. 280; “Vest. Ant, Derb.,” p. 9. 
t Arch. Acsoe. Journ., vol. xv, p. 286, f “ Catal, Mus. R. I. A.,” p. 496. 
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Otlior varieties with the niidrih more rounded are given Ijy Wilde, 
and two ol’ liis ligurcis are, hy the hinduoss of Llie Uouncil of the lioyal 
Irish Aciadoiuy, liere reproduced as Mgs. 402 and 403. f The original of 
ITg. 402 is 5 inches long. It has “ a central circular stud opposite the 
base of the hlade, beneath which there are a series of minute continuous 
lines margined on both sides by a row of elevated dots.” The socket and 
the outer surface of the loops are also highly decorated. 

Fig. 403 is 7.1 inches long, and is silso artistically ornamented. 



An example of this kind is given in ‘‘IIoKe Ferales.” 

One (5] inches) from the Dean Water, Forfarshire, is in the Antirpiariau 
Museum at Ediuhurgh. The blado is ornamented by incised lines and 
pimetulations. 

Fig. 404, alsokindlylenthytheEoyallrish Academy (Wilde, Fig, 378), 
shows £b smaller and a plainer type. 

An unoriiamented lance-head of this type (5 inches) was found at Fed, |) 
in the Isle of Man. Another, 5| inches, with three bands of paralltd 
lines round the socket, w'aa obtained at Douglas, Lanarkshire.§ 

* “ Catal. Mus. E. I. A.,” pp. 498, 501. f Ibid., Figd. 385 und 3SG, p. 502. 

X ?1. vi. 19. II Jtreh. Journ., vol. ii. p. 1S7. 

§ Ai'ch. Asm). Joum., vol. xvii, p. HI, pi. xi. 4. 
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’’CliH this olaas with loops at tho. sido iif tli<^ .sixhots are 

aliuust luikuowii out of tliu Britisli Islands. In iny own (toUtM'iion, ho\s'- 
over, is ouo from tlio 8oino at Paris (6i inches), almost idoutiful in 
fonu with PijL!;. oi)4, but with tho lozengo-shaiicd plates foniiiug tli.o 
loo])S soiiK'what wider. 

A higlily ornamented spear-head from Hungary,'^' preserved in tho 
ALuseiim at lju<la.-Pe.st, has small semiciroiilar loops 
at tile sides of the soelcet. 

The. tliird class of spwir-hoads consists of 
tin ISO with loops at tho base of the hlado con- 
uocting it with tho socket. Ther<i are inaipy 
varieties of this class, which iuchidos some 
of tho most elegant forms of these ancient 
weapons, 'fhe reason for adopting this par- 
ticular kind of loop appears to be that they 
were, wlien thus attached to the hlado, loss 
liable to be broken off or damaged than when 
they formed isolatetl projections from tho 
socket. The spear-lieads were also more readily 
polished and furbished when the socket was 
left as a plain tube. 

The loops are very frecpiently formed by the 
continuation of two ribs along tho margin of 
the blade, which are curved inwTurds from the 
base of the blade until they join the socket. 

A good example of this formation of the loop is 
shown in Fig. 405, The original wTis found at 
Elford, Niirthumherland, and is in tho collection 
of Canon Greeinvell, F.H.S. 

Another of nearly tho same form, Imt w'ifcliout 
the ribs on tho hlade, was found near Loivthorpo, 
yorkshire, HE., and is in the 2 '>ossession of Mr. 

T. Boynton, of Ulrome (Irango. 

Tho veiy graceful spear-head shown in Fig. 406 
iVas found at Isloham Fon, Camhridgo, in 1868, 
and is a remarkably tine casting, the cavity for the 
recejition of the shaft being no less than 12|- inches 
in length, and perfectly central in the blade. 

I have another sxiear-liead of the same type (18 inches), pi’obably from 
the Thames, almost as well east, but rather heavier in jjrojiortion to its size. 
There are traces of wood in the socket, as is also the case in another of the 
same fovm(14J inches) dredged from the Thames at Battersea, f and now 
ill tlie Bateman Collection. The wood has been thought to be ash. 
Another similar, but originally about 20,melies long, wus found in tho 

* Lmdonsehmit, “Alt. u, h. Yorz." vol. ii. Heft iv. Taf, i. 0. 
t Arch. Assoc. Jourit.fYol. xiv. p. 329j pl. xxiv. fig. 3. 
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Thames near Ruunjiuede; "• and anotlier in. tlie col- 
lection of General A. Hfct Eivers, F.E.S., 17 indies 
long, was found at Hampton Court. 

Another (13|- inches) from the Thames at Thames 
Hitton is in the British Museum. 

One (15^ inches) from Bottisham Lode, Gam- 
hridge, is in the British Museum; as is another 
inches) from tho New Eiver Works, Eontonville. 
1 have seen others from Covoney Fen (lOf inelios, 
Mr. Fisher), and from Woolpit, near Bury St. 
Edmunds (S J indies). The blade of one (11| indios) 
without the sodeet was found at Stanwick, York- 
shire, and is now in the British Museum. 

One (13-1- indies) was found with three rapier- 
shaped blades near Maentwrog, Merionethshire, and 
is in tho same collection. (■ 

Another, hrokeii, in the Museum at Taunton, is 
said to have been found in the Eoman villa at 
Wadsford, Comhe St. Nidiolas, near Chard. Its 
original length must have heon about 18 inches. 

In the specimen from Stibhard, Norfolk,.^ shown 
in Fig. 407, the ribs upon the blade are less distinct, 
and the loops are widened out so as to show a 
lozenge form -when the edge of the blade is seen. 
TJiis sjiear-head was found with nine others and 
about seventy palstaves about 1806, and is in the 
state in which it left the mould, having never been 
finished by hammering and grinding, though the 
core has boon extracted. I have seen a specimen in 
the collection of Mr. J. Holmes, found at Morley, 
near Leeds, in which the hammering process had 
been applied to a part only of the blade, which 
liad evidently broken in the operation. The partly 
finished base and tho unfinished point were found 
together. 

An Irish example of this form has been engraved 
by V’allancey.§ 

This type is rare in FYanco, but a specimen is in 
the Museum at Carcassonne (Audo), and another in 
that at yt. Germain. 

In some spear-heads of nearly the same form 
there is a raised head running down the midrib as in 
Fig, 408, This beautifully finished weapon was 
bought in Dublin, but I cannot say in what part of 
Ireland it was found. 

A smallor and broader specimen (7 inches) in my 
collection was found at Clough, near Antrim. 

^ Aroh. Associ Jour., vol. xvi. p. 322. 
t ErcA., voL xvi. p. 3Go, pi. Ixx. 3. 

J Arch. Inst., Norwioli voL, p. xxvi. Anotlier from 
this hoard is in the Brit. Mus., “ Hor. Fer.,” pi. vi. 22. Mr. 
Franks thinks that the mould was in four pieces besides the 
core, but on this, point I am rather doubtful. 

§ Vol. iv. pi. XL 6, 


OF CRUCIFOim SEC’TTON NEAR THE POIET. 
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T liave iinotlicT (lOJ inches) from tlio north of Ireland in wliicli. the 
inidrili lialf-way along’ the hlado expands to form an edge almosi as sliarp 
as that at the' sides. Near tho point tho section is cnicifovin, as in 
Fig. 396. 



Fig. 407,— Slibbard. ^ .Kg. 408.— Irelana. J Kg. 409 .— Lakenheath ren. i 


A spear-head found near Hay, on the river "Wye, and no-n^ in tho Museum 
of tho Society of Antiquaries of London, presents the same . peculiarity as 
Fig. 408. . ^ 

Some ancient bronze spear-heads from China are provided with 

* Arch. Jottm., vol. xi. p. 415. . 
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eoiitrnl ri<lges of the same kind on tke blades. They have but one loop, 
and that is on the face, and there is a deej) notth at the mouth of the 
Boeket. 

The long blades are often more leaf-shaped and less truncated at the 
bas <3 than that sliown in Fig. 406. A very large specimen of tliis kind 
from Lalconheatli Fen. is sho-wn on the scale of I inch in Fig. 409. The 
point is unfortunately lost, but is restored in the engraving. The midrib 
containing the socket is ridged, and the outer faces of the loops expand 
into the diamond form. 

One of nearly the same eharacter (22| inches), found 
in the Thamc.s atDatchet, forms jiart of the Eoaeh Smith 
Collection,^' now in the British Slusenni. Another (11-J 
inches) was found with palstaves at Sherford,f near 
Taunton. 

A specimen in the British Museum (13f inc-hes) has 
an ornament of hatched chevrons round the base of the 
socket, and the lozeiige-shaj>ed flanges are also orna- 
mented with hatched open mascles. 

A spear-head of the same form {lf^- inches) from 
Ireland has the ridge decorated with lines of dots, and 
the socket with bands and a chevron pattern. A 
plain specimen, no less than 26| inches long, found at 
Maghera, Co. Londonderry, § has been figured by 
Wilde. 

In others the midrib is conical, and the blade nearly 
flat, or with only a shallow channel along the sides of. 
the midi’ib. One such from the find at Nettleham, Lin- 
cobi8liire,|| now in the British Museum, is, by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Franks, sliown in Fig. 410. I have one 
nearly similar (9-^- inches) from Edmonton Marsh. One 
{7i- inches) from the Thames at Lambeth is ill the 
British Mnsemu, as are others from the same river 
varying in length from 9 to 15|- inches. 

One from Bpeen, Berks •[[ (7 inches), is of the same 
eharactoz’, as is one (8;]: inches) from Crawford, Lanark- 
shire,'-'^' Another (9 inches) from Horsey, near Peter- 
borough, Hunts, has been engraved by Artis.ff 
Another (10| inches) from the Severn at Kempsey, 
’W’orcestershire,;[:J ajjpeai’s to have been of this typo. 
Tip. 410. ^ I have seen others from the Cambridge Fens. One ( 5^- 

ofctemin.. -g iij(j]ies) from Edingtou Burtle, Somerset, is in the Taun- 

tonMuseum. 

A spear-hoad of this character (10-^- inches), with the faces of the loops 
lozenge-shaped, was found witli two looiiod jialstaves and a chised 


* “ Cfital. Mua. Load. Ant.,” 11 . 83, No. 370. 
f Priny, “ Erit. and Bonii Taunton,” pi. iii. 
t “ Horae Fer.,” pi. vL 20. 

1.496; “Ilor. For.,” pi. vi. 18. 


^ “ Oafcal. Mus. It. I. A.,” fig. 366, p. < 
II AreA. Joiirn., vol. xviii. p. 160. 


11 Arch. Amc, Journ., vol. xvi. p. 322, pi, xxvi. 3. 

** O}). eit., vol. xvii. p. IIO, pi. xi. 3. 
tt ” Dui-oliriva!,” p. Ivi. 4. 

1 1 Arch. JmmUi vol. iii. 354 ; Allies, “ Worcester.,” p. 60. 
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(Fig’. 107) at Tivoxfcim, aLout 
twtdvo iuil(!S soiitli of Cheater. 
It is noAV ill the oolh'ction of Sir 
F. do M'. C. Egortou, Bart., who 
has kindly shown it to me. 

Spear-hoads of th/is eharaetor 
are o(.;ea.sioiuilly found in Scot- 
land. Two from Wigtou.shiro 
have been iigiired. 

Tlio form is common in Ireland. 
I have one 12 iu<!]io.s long from 
one of tho nortlna-ii counties. 

A spoar-head (ii.\ indies) vidth 
small projecting loops at oach 
side of tJie bhidc was found near 
Hawick, Ih )xl.) urghshire. f 

In Fig. 411 is shown a roinarlc- 
ahly line spear-head in the collec- 
tion of Canon (.Ti’cenwell, F.E.S., 
which exhibits the peculiarity of 
having the loops formed by the 
prolongation of small ribs 03i each 
side of the midrib, and of having, 
in addition, a rivet-hole through 
the socket. It was found at 
Knockans, Co. Antrim. 

An Irish spear-head ( 1 If- inches) 
with loops at the lower end of 
tho blade, and tho socket pierced 
for a rivet, wais e.xhibited to the 
Archieological Institute in 1856. :[ 

The fourth class of spear- 
heads, those with openings in 
the blade, may again be sub- 
divided into those in which 
tlie openings appear to have 
served as loops for attaching 
the blade to tho shaft, and 
those in w-hich these apertures 
seem to have been mainly 
intended for ornament, or pos- 
sibly for diminishing weight. 

Of the former kind appear 
to he those which have merely 
two small slits in the lower 

* Ayr and Wigton Coll., vol. ii. p. 13. 

t Proe. Soc. AhL Soot.^ vol. v. p. 214. 


part of tfio bUitlo, suck as would seem adapted for tlic insertion 
of a cord. Those holes are usually protected by 
projections rising from the blade on the outer side 
of the holes. 

A fine spear-head in my own collection thus per- 
forated, found near Lurgan, Co. Armagh,^’ is shown in 
i’ig. 412. It is 24 inches in length, and 3 f- inches in 
extreme breadth. 

The openings are about 17 inches fi’om the point. 
An Irish friend has suggested tliat th.ey were for the 
reception of poison, hut after tho blade had penetrated 
seventeen inohos into the human body such an use of 
poison would probaldy be superfluous, 

A spoar-head of tho same form (lO-^- inches) was 
found on tho hill of Eoselo, .Duff us, Morayshire, f and 



Fig. 412. — ^Lurgan. J 


Kg, 413.- 



Fig. 414.— Antrim, i 


thil ^ iadeMed to the Council for the use of 

+ Arc?i, Journ., vol. xiii, p. 413 ; “Hor. Per,,” pi. vi. 21. 
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is noAv ill Museum. Another, broken, but still 10| indies long, 

■was fiimicl with u rapior-shaped blade at Corbridgo, Northumberland.'^ 
A broken spodineu was found in the Isle of ‘Portland .f 

A spi^jir-hcad (10 inches) with small openings in the blade was found, 
with, palstaves, socketed colts, rapiers, bracelets, and a ferrule, at 
Wallirigton, Northimiber- 
laiid, and is in the pos- 
session of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. 

An “eyed” sp oar-head 
22 inches long was found 
in the Thames near 
Datchet.^ hut vdiother it 
was of this or some other 
type I cannot say. Oiie 
(9 inches) with two holes 
at the base of tlie loaf 
above the ferrule was 
found near Speen, Berks.§ 

A broader form (13A- 
indres) from Ireland is 
engraved by Wilde (Pig. 

Sdo), £ind another broader 
still is shown in my Pig. 

413. This has a rivet-hole 
on the front of the socket, 
as well as the holes in the 
blade. This is also in the 
Dublin Museum. 

In some instances the 
blade is very much shorter 
in proportion to the 
length of the socket, as 
will he seen in Pig. 414, 
tlio original of which was 
found in the county of 
Antrim, and is now in 
Canon Groonwell’s collec- 
tion. 

A remarkably fine Eng- 
lish example of the same 
class is shown in Pig. 415. 

This sjiocimon was found 
in the Thames, and is now 
in the }3ritish Museiun. The small projecting flanges at the side of the 
holes in the blade are very strongly marked, and foim circular discs 
when see.n with the edge of the spear-head towai’ds the spectator. 

The simplest of the forms, in which the holes in the blade appear to be 



Fig. 415,— Thames. J Fig. 416.— NaTVorlh Castle. ^ 
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foi’ ornament ra flier than use, is that in ivhieh there are tvro circular^ or 
oval liolos tliroTig'h the blade, one on either side of the midrib containing' 
the sochot. The spoar-hoad shown in Fij?. 416 vras found near Naworth 
Castle, Cumberland, in 1870, and is in the collection of Canon Grecu- 



Eig. UT.-Bliiliehope. J Pig. 418.— Whittmgliain. J 

well. In general fonii it resembles the type, Fig. 381. It is jirovided 
with a rivet-hole through the socket. 

Some Italian spear-heads have two circular holes in the blade, but 
nearer the base. 

In the spear-head shown in Fig. 417 there is no trace of a rivet-hole 
in the socket, the; end of which, however, is broken, and the two oval 
orifices in the blade, are placed one somewhat below the other. This 
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sppf'imoii js in Canon Grecnwoll’s collection, and was found atPdalccliopi', 
N<ii.-tluunl)erlaud. 

Tlio nioro truly cliaracteristic spear-heads of this (dass have two 
(.Toscanit-sliaped or lunate openings, one on eacli side of tlie inid- 
ril.) containing tlio socket, which thus is 
niiulo, as it were, to reappear in the 
middle of tlie hlade. There is usually 
a rivet-hole in the projecting part of the 
socket below the bk<lc, so that these 
opcmings must be rognrdod as ornamental, 
or else as intended to diminish the weight 
of the weapon. 

Tlio original of Fig. 418 was found a1)Out 
1847, near Wiiittiugham, Northuiuhorlaud,'^ 
in company with some other spoar-hoads and 
two swords, and is now in the possession of 
Lord Eaveuswortli. Tlie surface of the blade ' 
is ornameuted by being worked into steps or 
terraces, and the socket by bands of parallel 
lines. 

A rather longer specimen was found, to- 
gether ivith a plain leaf-shaped spear-head 
and five socketed celts, at ’W’inmo.rleigh, near 
Garstang, Lancashire.! By the kindness of 
the curators of the Warrington Museum I am 
enabled to give it as Fig. 415). It is lOl- 
inches long. There are sma,ll ridges by tbo 
side of the midrib and round the margin of 
the openings. 

Another like it, but only 15^ inches long, 
was found with a socketed (^elt near Middle- 
ham, Yorkshire. 

Some fragments of spear-heads of this cha- 
racter were found with other bronze anti- 
quities in Duddingston Loch, Edinburgh. | 

Tlie same forai has occurred in Ireland. § 

A fine example (14 inelxes) from a hoard at 
Dowris, lung’s County, )| is in tlie British 
Museum. 

A spear-hoad of this typo, about 8 inches 
long, is in the Boucher de Perthes Collection 
at AbbeYiIl.e. 

A spear-head smaller than Fig. 419, but of the same general charactor, is 



Piff. 410 .— Winmarleigh. 


* Froc. Soc. Ant,, 2ncl S., vol. v. p. 429. 

t Arch. Assoc, Jonrn,, vol. xv, p. 234; Arch. Jmrn., vol, xviii. p. 158. 
J Grose’s “ Treat, on Anc. Armour,” 178G, pi. Ixi, 6. 

§ Vallancey, “ Coll, Hib.,” vol. iy. pi. xi. 7. 

11 “ Horae For.,” pi. vi. 16. 
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slio-vra in Eig. 420. H; vaa found in Bnr- 
T,vellEen,Cuniliriclge, about 1809. Tlioro 
is a donblo bead along' oadi side of tbo 
midrib, and tlie blade is in tn'O atejis 
or terraces. Around tbo croscent- 
sbapod opening’ tlie beading is grained 
or milled transversely. A projection 
is carried dovn along ibe soebet from 
tbe blade, so as to allow tbe rivet-bole 
to bo made in it. Tbe socbet extends 
to witbin iuebes of tbo point. 

A spiear-liead of nearly tbo same 
size, with tbe openings soinewliat 
smaller, but ornamented in a similar 
manner, nns found -witb celts, j)al- 
stavos, gouges, swords, scabbards, &c., 
at Gruiisfield, Montgomerysbire,-‘‘ in 
1862. Another, broken, was found at 
tbe same time. Anotber was in the 
hoard at Little Wenlock, Stafford- 
shire, f bxit does not appear to have 
been ornamented. .There was a frag- 
ment of another, plain, in tbe Eroad- 
Avard ;j: find. 

In the Antiquarian Museum at Edin- 
burgh are some spear-lieads of this 
character, with tbe oj)enings on tbe 
blade rather longer in proportion. 
One Avas found in tbe bottom of 
a cairn at Higbfield, Urray, near 
DingAvall, Eoss-sbire.§ Others were 
found in Roxburghshire and Stirling- 
shire. 

Some of the spear-beads of this tyj)e 
whicli have been found in Ireland are 
highly ornamented. A very fine speci- 
men gmm by Wilde (.Fig. 374) has 
several mouldings with a kind of cable 
pattern upon them. Others have oir- 
cidar perforations in addition to the 
lunate openings ; and in one instance 
the socket is decorated Avith bands and 
vertical lines (Wilde, Fig. 372). 

A small lance-head from Jeiabugy, 
Russia, )j with comparatively large 
crescent-shaped openings in. the blade, 

‘ has been figured by Worsaae. 

The cut for Fig. 421 is kindly lent 
me by the Society of Antiquaries of 


OvA. Sirl 8., rol. x. p. 217, fig. S ; Tiw. Soc. AnL, 2nd S., vol. ii. p. 251. 

lartshornr/p « Balop. Ant.,” p. 96. J Arclu Camh., 4th. S., voL iii. p. 3,52. 

foc. Soc. Ant. Scot., voi. ii. p. 154. [| Mom. desAtit. dn Nord, 1872 — 7, p. 116. 
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Sontlanrl. Tho (original, 1 9 indies long, was found "vvith a livonzo sword 
at Dcnliond, Oupar-Angna, Forfarsmre,*‘ and lias uufortunatoly boon 
aonunvjmt ’bro!v('u. As 
will 1)0 soon, thoro are 
ton oiroiilar liolos, 1 ) 0 ~ 
sidf's hvo long ores- 
oo.uis. The sookct is 
said liy 'J’rot'oHaor 
Dam’ol Wilson to con- 
tain a tliin rod or core 
of iron, wliidi was 
inserted in ilie mould 
to strongtlion this un- 
usually large weapon ; 
but ivliat seoiaed to 
Dr, Wilson to bo an 
iron rod is really a 
piece of wood that 
lias been recently in- 
serted wlion the spear- 
liead was mended. 

In the last class 
into which these 
weapons are here 
divided, are placed 
those which are 
barbed at the base 
of the blade, or in 
very rare instances 
are square at that 
part, 

A good tyqiical ex- 
ample (lO-rV inches) 
is shown in Fig. 422, 
from an original found 
at Speen, liei-lcs.f It 
is very heavy, weigh- 
ing Ilf ozs. troy, or 
more than f lb. avoir- 
dupois. 

Another of the same size, but lighter (8 ozs.), was found in tiie Severn, 
near Worcester. 

=‘ Catal. Mas. 


Fig. 421.— Dcahetid. 



Fig. 422.~Speen.. 


Horss Fer.,” pi. vi. 23 ; ‘ 
iii. 11 ; Arch. Assoc. Journ., vol. .kit,. 


* "Wilson’s “Preh. Ann.,” vol. i, p. 391; 
iVroh. Inst. Ed,,” p. 23. 

t 7Mu‘. Soc. Ant., 2ad S., vol. v. p. 404, pi. 
p. 322, pi. xxvi. 4. 

X AreJi: Journ., vol. ii. p. 187; vol. iii. p. 354; “ Horce Fsr.,” pi. vi. 26 ; Allies, 
“Wore.,” p. 30; “Arch. Inst.,” York vol., pi. v. 4. 
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Anofclier inclies), found in the Plaistow Marshes^ Essex, and now- 
in the British Museum, has a rivet of bronze 2g- inches in length still in 
the rivet-hole. Curiously enough this long rivet appears to he a speciality 
of this class of weapons. Some of this type, together with some fragments 
t-wdsted and adhering together as if jjartially molten, were found in the 
Thames at Edngston,*' and in one of them was the bronze rivet. These 
are now in the British Museum. Some broken barbed spear-heads of 
larger size (about 14 inches), also -with the i-ivets still in position, were 
found with bronze ferrules at a spot called “ Bloody Pool,” South Brent, 
Devon.f 

Another (7 inches), found at Pendoylan, near Cardift’, Grlamorganshire,;]; 
has an oval socket jnerced on one side for a rivet, which, however, is 
wanting. 

Canon GreenweU, F.E.S., possesses an examj)le much like that from 
Speen (10-|- inches) found in Yorksliire, near the river Humber. 

In the Broadward find § (Shropshire) were several spear-heads of this 
tjpe, mostly retaining their bronze rivets. One of them, about 6 inches 
long and 3 inches broad, has the base of the blade at right angles to the 
socket, and not sloping downwards. Several bronze ferrules were included 
in the hoard. What appears to have been a discovery of nearly the same 
character took place in a bog on a farm called the Wrekin Tenement, ]j 
also in Shropshire, where a celt, a small number of swords, and about 
one hundred and fifty fragments of spear-heads were found. They are 
described as being for the most part about 8 inches in length, and having 
rivets of bronze through the sockets. I have not met with the type in 
Scotland or Ireland. 

It lias been suggested that these weapons were fishing spears, and 
certainly their barbed form, so distinct from that of the more 
common spear-heads, raises a presumption that they were intended 
for some special purpose. It appears to me, however, as it already 
has done to others, that such weapons are too clumsy to have been 
used for the capture of fish of any ordinary size, and would have 
made sad havoc even of a forty-pound salmon. If they were used 
for the chase at all, it is more probable that they were intended for 
attacking large four-footed game, such as wild oxen, either by 
thrusting or darting, and that the weapons were left in the wound, 
the shafts encumbering the animal in its flight. If) as ivould 
probably be the case, these got broken by the animal, the long 
rivets were well adapted for being removed so as to allow of the 
broken shaft being taken out, and would again serve to retain a 
new one. 

Mention has already been made of ferrules having been frequently 
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discoYercd in company Ynth ordinary spear-lieads ; and from tins 
feet, and the size and character of the ferrules, the inference has, 
with mucli probability, been drawn that they served to tip the lower 
ends of the shafts of spears and lances. 

The illustrations given in Figs. 423 and 4*24 will serve to show 
the usual character of these objects. They vary in length from, 
about 16 inches down to 8 inches, and are 
about f inch or less in diameter. They are 
not made from a flat piece of metal turned 
over, but are cast in one piece, having been 
very carefully “cored.” The metal, espe- 
cially near the mouth, is very thin, and there 
is usually a small hole nearer this end than 
the other to allow of a pin or rivet being 
inserted to keep the ferrule on the shaft. 

The original of Fig. 423 (8J inches) was 
found with spear-heads and other ai’ticles at 
Nettleham, near Lincoln, and is now in the 
British Museum.'*^ 

One 14 inches long, bluntly pointed at the 
base, was found in the Thames, near London, 
and is now in the British Museimi. It has a 
portion of the wooden shaft inside, which ap- 
pears to be of beech. The hole for the pin is 
still visible in the wood, but the pin has 
perished. It may have been made of horn. 

Fig. 424 is on the scale of one-fourth, the 
original being 14 inches long. It was found 
with eleven others, varying in length from 10 
to 16 inches, and with spear-heads and other 
articles, at Guilsfield, Montgomeryshire.f 

Another ferrule (9^ inches) was found, with 
spear-heads, socketed celts, &c., near Notting- 
ham.J 

Four such (about 7 inebes) were found, with 
spear- heads, &c., at Bloody Pool, South Brent, 

Devon. § 

Canon Greenwell has a specimen from Antrim 
(9 J inches), the end of which is worn obliquely, as if by trailing on the 
ground. It has a single rivet-hole. 

A very long fernile of this kind (14^ inches), but with a small disc at 
the base, is in the Museum at Nantes. It was found in the bed of the 
'.Loire. 

* Arch. Journ., vol. xviii. p. 160. j am indebted to Mr. Franks for the use of this 
cut. 

t Froc. Soc. Anf., 2nd S., vol. ii. p. 250; vol. v. p. 422 Arch. Camb., 3rd S., vol. x. 
p. 214; “Montgom. Coll,” vol. iii. p, 437. 

X Froc. Soc. Ant.^ 2nd S., vol. i. p. 332. $ Aroh. Jomn.t vol. xii. p. S4. 
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A sliorter form, someTrliat expanding towards the base, is shown in 
Fig. 425. This, together with throo others, none more than 4:} indios 
long, was hmnd, with spoar-hoads, &c., at Pant-y-maen, near Giaiieyoli.'" 

In the Broadward findf were six tuhe.s, varying in length from 6 to 
2 inches, of which one only was of this type. Some were so small that 
tlie diameter did not exceed I- inch. 

A small ferrule of this kind was in the hoard found at Beddington, 
near Croydon, :j: and part of ono in that of Wickham Park, The latter is 
now in the British Museum. 

What appears to he a ferrxrle of this kind, but more widely expanded 
at the end, like Pig. 425, is dcserihed in G-ordoii’s “Itinerarium Septen- 
trionale ” § as “ a Eoman tuba, or trumpet.’’ 

Another of these expanded ferrules is in the klusenm of tho Cambridge 
Anticpiarian Society.(| 

In the Pulbonrn find *[[ there were tAvo ferrules expanding at the base 
to about 2 inches in diameter, which were j-egarded by l)r. Clarke as 
having been the foot of two spears. He points out that similar feet for 
si>e&rs may he seen reiuesented on Greek vases.-'"*' The ovpiaxos or 
frarpmr^p of Homer appears to have been more susceptible of being 
driven into the ground. This point at the base was sometimes used for 
fighting when the spear-head proper was broken. 

Among the African tribes on the shores of the Gambia, the spears, as 
Mr. Syer Cuming has pointed out, have a chisel- or celt-like ferrule at 
the base of their shafts ; and this fasliion extends aU across Africa to 
Madagascar, §§ and recurs in Borneo. 

Some Danish ferrules |||1 present the same peculiarity of being chisel- 
like at the base. 

Another form, more spherical at the base, is shown in Pig. 427, copied 
from the Archaoloffical Journal The original, with several others, was 
found at St. Margaret’s Park, Hereford. The socket tapers to a point 
1^ inches fi’orn the extremity. 

A nearly similar ferrule, hut with a slight cylindrical proj eetionbeyondthe 
spherical part, was found with other bi'onze objects at Lanant, Cornwall.'^>‘’*^''^ 
A kind of pointed fen-ule of a nearly scpiare section, with the faces 
hollowed, which was foxind near Windsor, fff and is noAv in the Biutish 
Museum, not improbably belongs to a later date than tho Bronze Period. 

In the Museum of the Eoyal Irish Academy are several ferrules, 
apparently for the end of spear .shafts, some of which are said to have been 
found with spear-heads. Many of these have ornaments of a late Celtic j:;|; 
character upon them. Others §§§ appear to have been made from plates 
turned over and soldered, and not to have been cast hollow. Both of these 
kinds are of more recent date than the Bronze Age. 

* Arch. Gamh., 3rd S., a'oI. x. p. 221. , f Ibid., 4th S., vol. iii. p. 353. 

J Anderson’s “ Croydon Preh. and .Rom.,” p. 11, pi. iii. 6. 

j P. 11(5, pi. 1. 7. _ |j Arch. Journ., -vol. xii. 

if Arch., vol. xix. p, 56, pi. iv. 10, 11 ; Skelton’s “ Meyrick’s Anc. Arm.,” pi. xlvii. 12. 

“ Millin, Peintures de Vases,” tome ii. T). 25. 

tt “ Iliad.,” lib. X. 153 ; lib. xiii. 448, &c. 

Arch. Assoc. Jonrn., vol. xv. p. 235. §§ “ Preh. Cong.,” Norwich vol. , p. 77. 

ill Worsaae, “Nord. Olds.,” %. 191 ; “Atlas for Nord. Old.,” pi. B 1, 22, 23. 

UllI Vol. xi. p. 55. Arch., vol. .xv. p. 118. 

ttt Arch., vol. V. pi. viii. 15. 
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Tapoviii" ff'iTulos of broiize ocicur in Italy, ainl a pointed iron forrnlt', 
jirobaldy holoiiging’ to a bavbod Javelui of lioiuau ago, ^^'as foimd in 
tlu) lUTer Witham, near Liueoln.^' 

A ferrnlo, about S inelieB long, witli parallel lines engraved round it, is 
in tli .0 Museum at Clermont Eerrand. Another, more conical, is in that 
of Narlioune.f Some with expanded hutton-like ends Itave been foinul 
ia the ljake-clwelling’,s of Savoy. Several ferrules, some of them very 
short, A\'ere found with bronze spear-heads at *\lise Sto. Heine ((Xte d’Ov).J 



I'ig. 425.— Glanoych. J Eig. 42G.— Eulbomn. ^ Eig. 427.— Hereford. J 


Others, some of them ornamented, formed part of the great Bologna 
hoard. 

A ferrule was found with a bronze spear-head, botweoii 23 and 24 
inches long, in the Alban Necropolis, and is figured in the ArchmloffiaJ^ 
Padre Grarrueci regards this spear as neither Greek, nor Etruscan, nor 
Latin, but Celtic. : 

Altlioiigl'i the simple leaf-sbaped spear-heads from the British Isles 
present close analogies with those from the other parts of Europe, 
yet for the most part those of the other types, with loops to the 
sockets, with openings in the blade, or of the barbed class last 
described, present peculiarities of their own. Several of these 
types appear, indeed, to have been evolved in Britain or in 
Ireland, and the differences they exhibit from the ordinary conti- 
nental types are more marked than in any other class of bronze 

* Troe. No(". Ant., vol. iv. p. 211. t “ Matcnhiux,” vol. v. pi. ii. 25. 

t liev. Arch., N.S., vol. iv. jA xiii. § Vol. xlv. p. 383. 
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weapons. Tliongli loops are sucli a common adjunct to the socketed 
celts of other countries, yet looped palstaves are comparatively 
rare abroad. At the same time, as will have been seen, hardly any 
examples of looped spear-heads from foreign countries can be cited, 
while in Britain, and more especially in Ireland, they are very 
abundant. This fact, in whatever way it is to be accounted for, 
affords a most conclusive argument against assigning a Boman 
origin for our bronze weapons; a looped spear-head, so far as I 
am aware, never having been discovered in Italy, and but very 
rarely even in Gaul. The spear-heads with the small apertures 
in the blade appear also to be of an indigenous type. 

Some of the iron spear-heads from Hallstatt and elsewhere have 
been made in imitation of those in bronze, and have been welded 
along the whole length of their sockets in a manner which dis- 
plays the highest skill in the smiths. But, unlike the iron 
palstaves and socketed celts, none of the spear-heads are provided 
with a loop. In later times the sockets of the iron spear-heads 
were left with an open slit along them, a method of manufacture 
which produced an equally serviceable weapon, and involved far 
less trouble. 

As to the position in time which spear-heads occupy in the 
Bronze Age, it is probable that it is towards the close rather than 
the beginning of that period. Not only are spear-heads almost, if 
not quite, absent from our barrows, but the skill involved in 
producing implements so thin and so truly cored could only have 
been acquired after long practice in casting. The objects to be 
considered in the next chapter are also of comparatively late 
date. 


CHAPTEB XV. 


SHIELDS, BUCKLERS, AND HELMETS. 

Having now described tlie various weapons of offence of wbicli 
in early times bronze formed the material, it will be well to 
examine tlie arms of defence fabricated from tlie same metal, and 
presumably of the same or nearly the same age. 

The shields first in use in Britain were probably formed of 
perishable materials, such as wicker-work, wood, or hide, like tliose 
of many savage tribes of the present day ; and it can only have 
been after a long acquaintance with the use of bronze that plates 
could have been produced of such size as those with which some 
of the ancient shields and bucklers found in this country were 
covered. They would appear, therefore, to belong to quite the 
close of the Bronze Age, if not to the transitional period when iron 
was coming into use. There are, indeed, several bronze coverings 
of shields of elongated form, such as those from the river Witham* 
and from the Thames,! with decorations upon them, in which red 
enamel plays a part, that have been found associated with the 
iron swords of what Mr. Franks has termed the Late Celtic Period. 
Those, however, which appear to have a better claim to a place in 
these pages are of a circular form. 

That which I have shown in Fig. 428 is now in the British 
Museum, and has already been figured in the Arclmologia^X and 
described by Mr. Gage. It was dredged up from what appears to 
have been the ancient bed of the river Isis, near Little Witten- 
ham, Berks, not far from the Dyke Hills, near Dorchester, Qxon. 
It is about 13| inches diameter, not quite circular in form, though 

* “Hone Eer.,” pi. xiv. ; Aroh.^ vol. xxiii, p. 97; Proc. Soc. Ant, vol. iv. p. 144; 
Skelton’s “ Mejaick’s Anc. Ann,,” pi. xlvii, 7. 
t “Horaa Fer.,” pi. xv, ; Arch. Assoc. Joum.i vol. xiv. p. 330. 
t Vol. xxvii. pL xxii. p, 298; “The Barrow Diggers,” pi. ii. 1, p. 73 : VVoraaae, 
“ Prim. Ant. of Deiun.,” Eng. ed., p. 32. I am indebted to Messrs. James Parker & Co. 
for the use of this block. 
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been of wood, or many rivet or pin holes would have been necessary 
for securing the nictal to it. It may bo that a lining of hide was 
moulded while wot to the form of the shield, and that tliese 
buttons served to keep it in place wlion dry. In one case*' it is 
said that some fibrous particles resembling leather stiil remain 
attached to tlio inside of the shield. In general the metal is so 
thin that without some lining these bucklers would have afforded 
but a poor defence against the stroke of a sword, sj)ear, or arrow. 
In this Little Wittenham example, and possibly in some others, it 
is probable that the shield itself w^as larger than the broimc plate. 
Another view is that these buttons fastened a strap for carrying 
the shield wlien either in or out of use. 


Jaurn. JS.. H. mid A. Assoc, of Ireland, iili Hi, vol. iv^ p. 488. 




Anntlier Lnolder, in Tj<,)r(l Londesljoroug'li’s eiilkniHon, M indies in 
dlaiuoior, with two oiinlos of small Losses divided lij a raised Land, 
is stated to have been foxmd with a larp^e bronze spear-head a.t Atlu'nry,’^' 
Co. (dal way. Two of the bosses of the inner oirelo a, re the beads' of 
rivets for securing the handle. A niueh smallov buckler, or centre of 
a buckler, only 9;^- inohos in diameter (also with two rings of bosses), 
prosuniably found in tho lsis,f near Eynshani Bridge, is in tlio Museum 
of the Society of Antiquarie.s. It has a slightly conical boss, surrounded 
Ijy a circle of Binallor bosses between two raised rib.s. I’hore is also a. 
raised rib round the margin formed by turning over the metal towards 
the outer face. In the outer ring of bosses two are missing at the places 
wliere, no doubt, were formerly the rivets of the buttons or loo})s. 

A shield in the Britisli Museum (21 inches), found in tho Thames, has 
four rows of bos.ses, about an incli in diameter, and the same number of 



Kg. 42i).— Hai'loch- 


raised rings. The inner set of bosses abuts on the tiniho. There is a 
marginal rim about an inch beyond the outer ring. Tliis shield appears 
to liave had two buttons, which as usual are nearly in a Hue with one 
of the rivets which fasten the handle. One of these loops remains secured 
b.y a hirge-headed rivet matching the bosses. There is at least one hole 
through the shield which may have resulted from a spear thrust. 

Tho rivets which secure the handle have heads made in imitation of 
bosses. 

In some the decoration consists of a series of coneontrio ribs or beads, 
as in that found in a peat moss near Harlech, J which is shown in Fig. 
429. Its diameter is 22 inches. The heads of the four rivets for 

* “Hoi-fja Fer.,” jj. 167, pi. xi. 1; Arch. Joum., vol. xixi. p. 187. 

t Op. at., p. 167, pi. xi. 3 ; “ Catal. of Ants., &c., of tlie Boo. Ant.,” p, 17. 

X Arch. Junrn., vol. vii. p. 77, whonco the cut is copied; “Her. Fer.,” p. 167, pi. xi. 4. 
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Loldiug the handle and the two buttons are in this ease visible in the 
spaces between the ribs. 

Another of tho same pattern was discovered in company Avith that 
shown in Pig. 430, in CoveneyFen,'* near Ely, and is noiv in the Museum 
of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. The metal of which it is formed 
has been found on analysis to contain — 

Copper , . . . . 87-55 

Tin ... . . 11-72 

Nickel 0-40 


99-67 

The presence of the nickel is probably due to impurities in the ore from 
whicli the copper was extracted. 



Fig. 430.— Coveaey. J 


The second Coveney shield is shown in Fig. 430. f The ornament in 
this instance is of a very peculiar chai-acter, and appears to represent 
two snakes, one long and the other short, twisted about into a symmetrical 
pattern. They are of the am^Mshema kind, with a head at each end. The 
two outermost ribs, one of them at the margin, are continuous. The 
rivets for holding the handle are visible, as are also three on either side 
connected with the inner buttons, that in tlxis ease have been regarded as 

* “ Hor. Fer.,” p. 167; Ttans. Gamh. Ant. Soe-.^ vol. ii. p. 12. 
t Copied from Soe., a-o1. ii. Misc. pi. 3. 
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loops l)y wliifli the si ueld was suspended. The ‘buttons have a small 
hole tlirougi). theiu, as will he seen, hy Fig. 

lu front of each is a pair of small coni- 
oal studs, of wliicli the purpose can now 
hardly he detorniined. Mr. Goodwin thought 
that they might he intended to prevent a 
thong wliicli passed heneath the buttons from ^ 

Tlie type of shiehl of whicli the largest ^si.-covou.y. i 

number has been found in the British Isles, is that having a 
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series of concentric rings, from about twelve to tliirty in number, 
and between them circles of small studs. 

A very fine example of this kind of shield is preserved in the Museum 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London, and is shown on tlio scale of 
one-sixth, together with some of its details on a larger scale, in Figs. 432, 


■ Rig:, 438.-]3eitli. ■ J : 

433, and 434, for the use of which I am indebted to the Council of the Ayr- 
shire and Wigtonshire Archceological Association.f 
A figure of the shield has been given by Professor Daniel Mllson,:[; 
but the illustrations here given will convey a much more £iccurate 
im])ression of its character and details. 

Though there is some discrepancy as to measurement, there is little 
doubt that this is the shield found about the year 1780 in a peat moss on 
a farm called Luggtonrigge, in the parish of Beith, Ayrshire, and pre- 
sented to the Society of Antiquaries by Dr. Perris, § who was informed 
* “ Catal. Mas. Soc. Aut.,” p. 16. 

t Soo “ Ayr. and Wigt. Coll.,” vol. i. p. 66, whore 1 have desorihed this shield. 

X “ Preh. Ann. of Scot.,” 1st od., p. 267 ; 2nd ed., vol, i. p, 3ii7. 

J “ Minute Book of Soc. Ant.,” vol. xxiv. j>. 147. 
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that four or livo fttliors of the sumo kind wore discovorod at tlio kudio 
timo. Aportiou of tho margin of the shield is shown of the full siztMii 
h'ig’. 433, and the liaiidlo across the imior side of tho boss on the scale of 
one-half in h’ig. 434. TJiose figures gii'O so complete an idea of tlio 
original that it sfauns luualless to enter into further ddails. It is, how- 
ever, well to call attention to tlio fact that tho handle of tho Ijuokler, 
which ivS made from a flat piece of bronze, is rendered more convenient to 
grasp, and at tho same time strengthened, by its side-s being- doubled 
over, and thus made to present a rounded edge. It is secured to tho 
shield by a rivet at each end. About midway between the edge of tho 
umho and that of tho shield, but placed so that one of the rivot.s of the 
handle is in the same linn and midway between them, have heen i.wo 
rivets, each fastening a sliort button like those on the CWouey Fen shield, 
of which at present only one remains. The rivot-holo for the other has 
been closed by a sliort rivet. 



Ti{y, 134.— Jieith. J 


Other shields, almost identical in character, ha,ve lilcewiso been found 
in Scotland, one of which, hy the kindnes-s of the Council of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, is shown in Fig. 435, on the scale of one-sixth. 
A portion of the margin is shown full size in Fig. 436, and the interior 
of the umbo in Fig. 437, on the scale of one-fourth. It was found in 1837, 
together with another, in a marshy field near Totholm, Eoxburghshire. 
These shields have been described in a paper by the late Mr. W. T. 
M^^Oulloch,* of some of whose references I have here made use. 

One of these Yetliolm shields is 23-^ inches in diameter, and has thirty 
concentric rings of convex knobs alternating with projecting circular 
ribs or beads ; the other measures 24 inches across, and has twenty-four 
rings of both knobs and ribs. In , the centre of each is a hollow circular 
umbo 4 inches in diameter, with a handle riveted across it. 

Another shield of the same character was found at Yetholm f in 1870, 
near the place where the two others were discovered. It is 22| inches in 

* P/'oe. Soc. JM. Scot., voL v. p. 105. See also 2V. P. Jliat. mA Arch. Assoc, of 
Ireland, 4th S., vol. iv. p. 487- 
t Iroc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. viii. p. 393. 
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witb. twenty-nine coneentrie rings alternating with, the usual 
bs. The boss is 3J^ inches in diameter. 


-Yelholm. 
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A.t tli,o bade of eaeli of these shields, about midway between the (‘entre 
and the rim, are the usual small movable tongues oi* brouzi', which liave 
been supposed to serve for the attachment of a leather stra]) by v'hicli tlie 
shield might be slung round the body. Mr, Jeffrey, P.8.A. {Scotland, of 
Jedburgh, wlio described this third shield, has pointed out that there is 
too little r(jom beneath the tongues for a strap of any kind, 

So far as at present known these are the only instances of bucklers 
of this kind having been disoovei'ed in Scotland. 

In England and Wales several such have been found. One was in the 
Meyrick Oolleotioii at Goodrich Ooimt, and is now in the llritish 
Museum. It is about 26-|- inches in diametoi’, with twenty concentric 
ch’cles of knohs and ribs between, and is in all respects like those just 
described. It was found about 1804 in a turbary near Aborj^stwith, 
Cardiganshire. It has had the usual buttons, one of which remains. 

Another example f of the land (25| inches), with twenty-seven con- 
centric rings, was also in the Meyrick Collection, and is now in the 
British Museum. It was found in a j)eat moss at Moel Sinbod, near 
Gapel Ourig, Carnarvonshire. It has one of the usual loojis and the 
rivet of the other. Sir Samuel Meyrick had heard of another shield, 
dug up near Newcastle-on-Tyne, which the owner, wishing to gratify 
all his friends, cut up like a cake, and sent to each a slice. Tliis may bo 
the shield found at Broomyholine, Ohester-le-Street, Durham, of wliich 
a fragment is in the Museum of the Society of Antifpiaries of Xew'(!astle- 
on-Tyne. 

Another now in the possession of Sir Edward Blackett, Bart., was 
found near Oorhridge, Northumberland. 

Fragments | of two other shields of the same character were also 
found in Northumberland, at Ingoe, in the parish of Stamfordham, about 
two miles north of the Eomau wall. They were originally about 20 inches 
in diameter, and like so many others were discovered during draining 
operations. 

Another buckler of the same character was found in the Thames § at 
London, and passed into the British Museum with the Roach Sraitli 
Collection. This specimen is 21-1 inches in diameter, and has eleven rings 
of the small bosses upon it separated by concentric ribs. A curious 
feature in this shield is tliat the places to which the usual little buttons 
were attached have been neatly cut out, leaving triangular holes. There 
is also a third hole of the same land. In one place also there is a hole 
through the shield, sutih. as might have been produced by the thrust of 
a bronze spear. Close by this hole is a clean cut, such as might have 
been made by a sword. The plate of bronze has been turned over on tf» 
the face, so as to form the outer rim. 

A circular shield, 1] with twenty-six concentric rings of studs, was dredged 
up, together witlr a leaf-shaped bronze sword, from the bed of the Thames 
off "Woolwich in 1830- 

A thin bronze plate from the Thames, 19 inches in diameter, convex, 
a,nd with small knobs round the margin, is in the Mayer Collection at 
Liverpool. It has been marked with the hammer, possibly in imitation 

* Arch., vol. xxiii. p. 92 ; “ Anc. Arm,,” by Skelton, vol. i. pi. xlvii. 4. 

t Arch., vol, xxiii. p. 96. t -d^'oh. Journ., vol. xviii. p, 157. 

§ “Hor. Fer.,” pi. ix. 168 ; 0, Roach Smith, “Catal. of Lend. Ant.,” p, SO. 

II C. Roach Smith, ubi sup. 
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of baskefc-Avork, and lias been mended in one place in ancient times. It 
may be the bottom of a caldron, and not a sbield. 

Another buckler, 26 inches in diameter, having twelve concentric raised 
rings with the usual knobs between them, is also said to have been found 
in the Thames’^ between Hampton and Walton, in September, 1864. 

In draining a meadow at 13agley,t about live miles from Ellesmere, in 
Shropshire, another of these circular bucklers was found. This is 28 
inclics in diameter, with an umbo of 4 inches, and has twenty-six con- 
centric eirdos, with, the same rings of knobs between them as on the 
other examjdes. It has the usual holes for the rivets of tho small buttons. 

Anotlu'r, found on Bimringham Common,^ Lincolnshire, in 1843, is 
26 inches in diameter, with an umbo of inches, and only nineteen 
concentric circles with intermediate rings of knobs. The boss of this 
shield is conical rather than hemispherical. It is now in the IMuseuin of 
the Eoyal Irish Academy. A shield of this kind 204 inches in diameter, 
having thirteen concentric circles of small bosses and raised riug.s be- 
tween, was found at Sutton St. Michael’s, Norfolk-! 

In the collection of Canon Greenwell is the bronze boss of a shield 
nearly 6 inches in diameter, probably intended for the centre of a wooden 
buckler. It has three small holes for nails or rivets in the rim. In one 
place there is a square hole, apparently made hy a thrust from a spear. 
This boss was found at Harwood, Northumberland. 

Shields like Eig. 435, with several eoncontric rings alternating with 
small knobs, are rare, but hy no means unknown in Ireland. One (271- 
inches in diameter) was found in a hog near ]3aUynamona,|j Oo. Limerick, 
and has been figured. As usual, it has the two movable loops or buttons 
at the hack. There is a little patch of bronze over a small irregular 
hole in the shield, such as an arrow or a javelin would make. It is 
soldered on with a metal which is stated to he bronze, but which I 
imagine must be some more fusible alloy of copper. This shield is now 
in the Museum of the Eoyal Irish Academy, and in their Proceedings ^ is 
stated to have been found in Lough Gur, Co. Limerick, but this must 
he an error. 

The central portion of a bronze shield, including the umbo, was found 
at Toome Bar, Lough Neagh, and is now in the collection of Mr. 
William Gray, of Belfast. 

A somewhat doubtful instance has been recorded of the remains of a 
bronze shield having been found with an interment in a barrow. Sir E. 
Colt Hoare, in his examination of tho Bush Barrow, Normanton,'^*’ found 
a skeleton lying from S. to N., and about eighteen inches S. of tho 
licad several brass rivets intermixed with wood, and some thin bits of 
brass nearly decomposed. These articles covered a space of twelve inches 
or more ; it is probable, therefore, that they are the mouldered remains 
of a shield.” Near the shoulders lay a filanged bronze celt like Fig. 9. 
A large dagger of bronze, and what SirEichard calls a spear-head of tho 
same metal, but which was probably a dagger, the inlaid hilt (Eig. 289), 

* iVoc. Noe. 2nd S., vol. hi. p. 618; v. p. 363 ; Gent. Mag., Dqq., 1866, p. 771. 

+ Proe. Noc. 2nd S., voL hi. p. 200. 

X Arch. Assoc. Joimi., vol. iv. p, 395; Froc. Soo. Ant., 2nd S., vol. hi. p. 200 ; Proc. 
jRoi/. Irish Acad., 1874, 'p. 277 . § Arch. Assoc. Joiir., yah -scs-xxi. p. 165. 

Jonm. Boi/al Hist, and Areh. Assoc, of Ireland, 4^41 B., vol. n. p. 118, and vol. iv. 
p. 487. See vol. xlhi. p. 480. 

Vol. X. p. 155, « « Anc. Wilts,” vol. i. p. 203. 


a stone Iiammor, and some plates of gold accompanied this interment. 
It is mneli to Lo regretted tliat more is not lcno-\vn of tlie real tdiaracter of 
the object witlx the rivets, bnt tlioir presence shows that it eonld n(.)t have 
been a shield snclx as those here described, in which the only rivets aro 
those seenring the handle and the movable buttons. 

Tlio umbo of a Late-Celtic shield was among the objects found at rolden 
Hill,*' Somersetshire. 

Some wooden bucklers have been found both in Scotland f and Ireland, 
bxxt it is hard to determine their age, 

Mr. Franks j; has already remarked that bronze shields are of far less 
common occxirrence on the Continent than in the BritLsh Isles. He cites 
throe from the Copenhagen Mu8tmm,§ one of which, about 27 inches in 
diameter, has five concentric ribs round tho boas and ten sets of knobs ; 
tliese, however, are arranged in such a manner as to leave a star of (;ight 
rays of smooth metal radiating from the boas. The other two are less 
like the British in clxaracter. A fine shield in the Stockholm JMusouni, 
with swan-like figures ujjoii it, has been thought to have been imported 
from Italy. |j 

One found near Bingen, on the Ehino,*!I about 15 J inches in diameter, 
has merely four raised concentric ribs. There are two small bowed 
handles secured witli two rivets, each in about the same position as the 
usual button. They seem certainly intended for a strap to pass through 
them. There are, how'ever, two other rivets in the shield to -which 
movable buttons may possibly have been attached. 

Tho Italian shields mentioned by Mr. Franks are of a difiei’ent type. 
One in the British Museum (34 inches in diameter) has a very sliglit 
boss, and is ornamented with concentric bands of sphinxes and otlier 
designs. 

As has already been observed, it is somewhat hard to judge of 
the date of these bucklers, I am not aware of any portions of 
them having been found in the hoards of metal in which fragments 
of swords frequently occur. Still in the case of the shield dredged 
np off Woolwich the sword -which accompanied it was of bronze, 
though of course there is no evidence of the two having been lost 
or deposited together. The whole character, however, of the 
ornamentation and workmanship is, I think, more in accordance 
with the Bronze Age than with the Bate Celtic or Early Iron 
Period, though the shields probably belong to the close of the 
Bronze Period. 

Circular bucklers, or targets, no doubt remained in use until a 
considerably later date, but it seems probable that some other 
material than a thin plate of bronze was used for tbeir manufac- 

* Arch., vol. xiv, p. 90. pi. xAaii. See Arch. Scot,, vol. v. p. 217. 

+ «i-Tor. Per.,” p. 166. 

M dseti, “Afbild.,” vol. ii, pi, xvii, ; “ Atlas for Nord. 01dk,,”pl. B, v. ; "Worsaao 
Ant. of Don.,” Thoms’ Eng. ed., p. 31. 

II “ Cong, preh,,” Bologna vol,, p. 294. 

If Lindenschmit, “Alt. u. h. Yorzeit,” vol. i. Heft xi. Taf. 1, 4, and 5. 
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tiire. Professor Daniel Wilson* remarks tliat on tlie gold coins of 
Tasciovanus, Cunoboline, and others of our native rulers conteni- 
porary with the first intercourse with Romo, the shields borne by 
the warriors are either long and double-pointed, or, if round, large 
and disked, and of very different construction from the Luggton- 
rigge shield. On one coin of Cunobeline, hoAvever (Evans, pi. xii. 
14), the horseman bears a circular buckler, which, so far as can be 
judged from so diminutive a representation as that given on the 
coin, would bo about 2 feet in diameter. On two small gold coins 
of Yeriea.jt recently published, the horseman carries a target of 
somewhat larger proportions. Somewhat smaller circular bucklers 
are carried by the horsemen on certain Spanish, coins, + probably 
of the second century b.c. One of these shields shows four 
smaller bosses, arranged in cruciform order around the central 
boss ; another seems to be jilain except the umbo and a project- 
ing rim. 

This buckler is no doubt the Cetra, or Oootra {Kalrpea, Hesych.), 
in use among the people of Spain and Mauretania, which was 
usually made of hide, among the latter people sometimes of that 
of the elephant. G£csar§ speaks of the “cetratae Hispaniss cohortes,” 
and Tacitus tl mentions the Britons as armed “ ingentibus gladiis 
sine muerone et brevibus cetris.” It does not appear that the 
Romans ever carried the cetra, which has been by Livy compared 
to the pelta of the Greeks and Macedonians. *0" The clipeus appears 
to have been larger in size, and to have been held on tlie arm 
and not by the handle only. 

But whatever shields may have been i,n use in this country at 
the time of the Roman invasion, I am inclined to refer those 
circular bucklers to a somewhat earlier date, as already in Cassar’s 
time iron was fully in use for swords and for cutting purposes 
generally ; and, as has already been observed, the shields with 
which the early iron swords are found are of a different form 
from these. As is the case with bronze sivords, such bucklers arc 
never Iburid with interments, and those discovered seem to have 
been lost in the water, or hidden in bogs, rather than buried as 
accessories for the dead. 

Tlie skill re(p.ii.site for the production of such bucklers must 

“Proh. Ann. of Scot.,” 2nd ed., vol. i. p. 398. 
t Num. Chron., N.S., vol, xvii. pi. .v, 7 and 8. 
t See Arch. Jotirn., vol. xiii. p. 187. 

■J “ Do Boll. Civ.,” i. 39, 48. 

V Sfto Smith’s “Diet, of Ant.,” s. v, Cetra. 


II “Agric.,” 36. 
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have been groat, and the appliances at command l)y no moans 
contemptible. The whole of the work is nt'pouHHie and wrought 
witli tlie lianimer, and not improbably the original sheet of bronze 
from which a shield was made was considerably’^ less in diameter 
and also much thicker than the finished shield. To jwoduce so 
large a casting of such even substance, and yet so thin, would I 
think be beyond the skill of most modern, and probably most 
ancient, brass-founders ; and moreover there is no appoariince on 
the shields, of the metal having been cast in the form in wliicli 
it now appears. 

While still upon the subject of defensive armour it will be well 
to say a few words about bronze helmets, though there is good 
reason to believe that in this country at all events such objects do 
not belong to the Bronze Age properly so-called. Indeed the 
earliest known bronze helmets in some other countries, such as 
those from Assyria and Etruria, appear to belong to a time when 
iron was already in use in those countries. The date of an Etrus- 
can helmet of bronze preserved in the British Museum* can he 
determined with precision, for an inscription upon it proves that 
it was offered in the Temple of Zeus at Elis, by Hiero, Tyrant 
of Syracuse, from the spoils of the Etruscans after the naval battle 
of CurnsQ, which took place in b.c, 474. It is of simple form 
with a brim around it. Those which have been found in Styria 
and Germany t are in some eases half ovals in form, sometimes 
with a knob at the top, without any rims round the opening, but 
with a certain number of small holes for the attachment of cheek- 
pieces or appendages of other kinds. These may belong to a true 
Bronze Period. Others, like those from Hallstatt,.* have rims and 
even ridges for crests. 

Ill the Salzburg Museum is a fine helmet without a rim, but with 
an ornamented ridge and cheek-pieces. It was found, with twelve 
others now at Yicnna, at Mattrey,§ between Innsbruck and Brixen. 
One of these bears an Etruscan inscription upon it. According to 
Pliny, “ the ancient inhabitants of Brixen came from Etruria.” 

Even in the time of Severus, the Britons, according to Herodian,!! 
made no use of helmets or cuirasses, though they wore an iron 
collar round the neck and an iron belt round the body, and re 
garded them as ornaments and signs of wealth. 

* “ Horse Perales,” p. 168, pi. xii. 1. 
t Lindensohmit, “ A. u. li. Yorzeit,” vol. L Heft xi. Taf. 1. 
t Von Sacken, G-rabf. zu Hallst.,” Tfif. viii. 5, 6- 
5 2^7-oc. Soc. Ant., vol, i. p. 167. II I'ib. iii. c. 14. 
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TliG following Englisli and Frencli helmets of bronze may just 
be mentioned. 

(1.) A helmet of hemi-spherical form tapering to a projection, pierced 
above to receive a crest or ornament, the extreme height being about 
8i- inches, and the diameter at the base nearly the same. This was found 
in Moorgate Street, London. 

(2.) One foTind in the Thames, f near Waterloo Bridge, with projecting 
horns and ornamented with scroll-work and red enamel. This is' un- 
doiibtedly of the Late Celtic Period. Some Etruscan helmets also bear 
horns, but more curved in form than those on this helmet from the 
Thames. 

(3.) Another, more conical in form, and with a semicircular plate at 
the back, locality unknown, but probably from a river. :|: This Was in the 
Meyrick CoUeetion, and is now in the British Museum. 

The helmets found on Ogmore I)own,§ Glamorganshire, appear to be 
of much later date. 

A helmet from Anxonne, Cote d’Or, has been figured by Ohantre.H 
Another was found with various bronze antiquities at Theil * * * § [[ (Loir et 
Cher), 

* Broc. Soc. Ant.f 2nd S., vol. iii. p. 518. 

fBroc. Soc. Ant., 2iid S,, vol. iii. p. 342; "Waring’s “ Ornaments of Eemote Ages,” 
pi. xoi. 10. 

f Fm. Soc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. v. p. 362. 

§ Arch., vol. xliii. p. 553, pi. xxxvi. || » Album,” pi. xvi. bis. 

H Chantre, “ Ago du Br.,” 16ro ptie., p. 146. 


CHAPTER XVI 


TRUMPETS AND BELLS. 

Another instrument probably connected with warfare, though 
not strictly speaking an arm either of offence or defence, is the 
trumpet, of which numerous examples in bronze have been found, 
especially in Ireland. It is very doubtful whether the greater 
part of them do not belong to the Early Iron Age, rather than to 
that of Bronze ; but as it seems probable that some at least belong 
to a transitional period, and it is possible that others are of even 
earlier date, they could hardly bo passed over without notice in 
these pages. 


There are two distinct classes of these instruments, so far as the 
process of their manufacture is concerned, viz. those which are 



I’ig. 438.— Limerick. J 


cast in one piece, and those which are formed of sheet-metal 
turned over and riveted to form the tube. There are also two 
distinct varieties of the instrument, viz. those in which the aperture 
for blowing is at the end, and those in which it is at the side. 

Sir W. Wilde, in his Catalogue* of the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy, has devoted several pages to a detailed description 
of the trumpets found in Ireland, to which the reader is referred. 
Those which he figures are all curved, some ahno.st to a semicircle, 
others to a more irregular sweep. Some straight tubes which 
were found in company with several curved horns he has regarded, 
but without sufficient cause, as the portions of a ‘‘ commander’s 
staff,” or of the handle of a halberd. One of these is shown in 
Fig. 438, borrowed from his Catalogue, t A similar straight tube, 

^ V. et seqq. \ ■ , <' Kg. 360, p. 
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(2 3 1 iiiclies,) found with trampets at Dunmanway, Go. Cork, is now in 
the Briiisli Musoum. The earliest known instance of the discovery 
of such instruments ik according to Wilde, that recorded ])y Sir 
Thomas Molyneux,* in 1725, of a “short side-mouthed trumpet” 
being found with others in a mound near Carriekfergus, which was 
then regarded as of Danish origin. But so early as 1713 Mr. F. 
Nevill described eight bronze trumpets found at Dungannon,t Go, 
Tyrone. In 1750 thirteen or fourteen more curved bronze horns 
were discovered between Cork and Mallow, three of which are 
described and figured in the “Yetusta Monuinenta,”f 

There is a remarkable resemblance between these trumpets and 
tliree of those found near Chute Hall, Tralee, Co. Kerry, and 
described by Mr. Robert Day, F.S.A., in the Journal of the Royal 
Mistorical and ArGhceologwal Association of Ireland.l By his 
kindness I am able here to reproduce his cuts as Figs. 439, 440, and 
441. It wiU be observed that in two of them the ends are open, 



Fig, 439.— Tmlee. 


SO as to be adapted for the reception of mouth-pieces, and that the 
end of the other is closed. In this there is a lateral opening to 
which to apply the mouth. It is on the inner curve of the trumpet, 
but in som.e other cases it is at the side. As Mr. Day has 
observed, there are rivet-holes at the wide ends of two of tlie 
horns, as if for securing some more widely expanding end, while 
in the more bell-mouthed examples no such rivet-holes are present. 
The trumpet shoivn in Fig, 440 is made of two pieces which fit 
exactly into each other, one of them being nearly straight. The 
length of this instrument, taken along the external curve, is 
50 inches, and its bell-shaped mouth is 4 inches in diameter. It 
will bo seen that at the mouths, and in other positions on these 

* “ discourse concerning Danish Mounds, &c.” t -Ptnl Tram., vol. xxviii. p. 270, 
J Vol. ii. pi. XX. 3, 4, 5 ; Gough’s Camden,” vol. iv. pi. xiv, ; “ llor. Fer.,” pi. xiii. ' , 
Mth B., vol. iii. p. ^22. ■ . A 



TRliMPKTS WITH LATEIIAL OPENINGS. 


throo trumpets, tlicrc ure small conical projections or spikes alwa,ys 
in groups of four. Mr. J3ay has suggested the possibility of these 
Ijoing added to give effect to blows with tho trumpets in eastj it 
became necessary to use them as weapons of offence. He has also 
pointed out tlie remarkable resemblance between tho horns with 
tlie lateral openings and the war trumpets in use in Central Africa, 


Figs, 440 and 441.— Tmlee. 

Avhich are made from elephants’ tusks. One of these is shown in 
Fig. 442, also kindly lent by Mr, Day. The conch-shell trumpets 
of Fiji have also lateral openings. 

As will subsequently be seen, trumpets of the tw'o types repre- 


Fig, 442.— A&ioii. 

seiited by Figs. 439 and 440 have been found associated with bronze 
weapons. 

To return to the trumpets from Cork described in the Vetusta 
Monumeiita.” Two of these are formed, like Fig. 440, of two pieces, 
and are open at the end, which may have been provided with some 
kind of mouth-piece. The other, like Fig. 439, is cast in a single 
2 )iece and is closed at the small end, but has a large orifice at the 
side like the Portglenone specimen Fig, 444. Both arc provided 
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with a number of conical projections by way of ornament round the 
mouth, and one of them has similar small spikes in other positions. 
With them were found some pieces of straight tubing, which were 
also decorated in a similar manner. The horn with the side aperture 
is provided with a ring for suspension, hke Fig. 439. Some of the 
straight tubes have a sliding ferrule upon them also furnished ivith 
a ring. 

Sir W. Wilde observes of a horn about 24 inches long with the 
aperture at the end slightly everted, as if for holding the lips, that 
it requires a great exertion even to produce a dull sound with this 
instrument. As to those with lateral apertures 2 inches long on 
the average, and l.j inches wide, he says that “ it is not possible 
by any yet discovered method of placing the lips to this mouth- 
hole to produce a musical sound ; but, as conjectured by Walker 
in 1786, these instruments might have been used as speaking- 
trumpets, to convey the voice to a great distance as well as render 
it much louder.” 

In one instance of a trumpet, like Fig. 439, being broken 
across the mouth-piece, it has been repaired by a process of burning 

together, like that adopted 
in the case of broken 
swords previously men- 
tioned. The mended por- 
tion is shown in Fig. 443,t 
borrowed from Wilde. This 
trumpet was found at Derrynane, Co. Kerry. 

A trumpet, broken across the middle and mended in a similar 
manner, formed part of the “ Dowris find,” from which a number 
of specimens are preserved in the British Museum, + and others 
are in the Museum of the Eoyal Irish Academy. The metal of 
■which most of the articles in this hoard are formed has a peculiar 
golden lustre which is thought to arise from tbe admixture of a 
certain proportion of lead. A horn analyzed by Donovan § gave : 


Copper . 

79-34 

Tin 

. 10-87 

Lead' . , . 

9-11 


99-32 


* P. 282. 

t Wilde, fig. 529, p. 692, kindly lent by tbo Council of tbe R. I. A. One of Mr. 
Day’s trumpots is also patched. 

t Arch. Journ., vol. xii. p. 96. There is an article on Irish trumpets by Dr. Petrie 
in the Duilin Fenm/ Journal, vol. ii., See also Proc. R. L A,, vol. iv. jjp. 237, 423. 
j Von Bibra, “Die Br. a. Kupf.-leg.,” p. 140. 
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THE DOWEIS HOARD. 


3(51 


Tlie find took place at Bowris, near Parsonstown, in 
King’s County, and comprised, besides trumpets and socketed 
colts, a casting for a hammer-head, a socketed knife, tanged knives, 
razors, a broad rapier-shaped dagger-blade, broken swords, a 
dagger formed from a part of a sword, spear-heads both leaf-sh.aped 
and with openings in the blade, vessels of thin bronze, rough metal, 
some rattles or crotals, such as will shortly be mentioned, a pin 
with a hook somewhat like a crochet-needle, and some rubbing 
stones for grinding and polishing. There may have been otlier 
articles, but those here mentioned are represented in the portion 
of the hoard now in the British Museum. Tlie association of 
trumpets with such a series raises the prcsumjition that some of 
them at least belong to the close of the Bronze Ago proper. 


Some of these Do wris trumpets are engraved in the “ Horoe Korales,” *■ 
and one of them belonging to the Earl of Eosse is peculiar as having two 
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loops oj)posit 0 each other above and below. A detached portion of 
another consists of a nearly straight tube, 9 indies long, expanding at 
each end. 

Another slightly differing example with the open,ing at the side is also 
figured by Mr. E. Day, and here with his permission roproduoed. It 
was found at Portglenone, Co, Derry, and measures 24-|- inches along the 
convex margin. 

The other finds of trumpets have been for the most part isolated. Most 
of those I am about to cite have already been mentioned by Wilde. A 
fine specimen, like Eig. 444, is figured by VaUanceyf and in (rough’s 
‘ ‘ Camden’s Britannia.”;[; Throe others and a portion of a straight tube were 
found in the county of Limerick § in 1787. Others have been found near 
lullarney ; |1 Cornaconway, Co. Cavan ; Kilraughts, Go. Antrim ; Dia- 
mond Hill, Killeshandra ; Crookstown and Dunmanway, Co. Cork. 

* PL xiii. 3, 4, 5, 6, 9. t “ Ooll. Hib.,’* vol. iv. pi. vii. 2, 

X Vol. iv. pi. xui. 2. j Trans. R. I, A,, vol. ii. 

II 'Wil.de’s “ Ctital. Mus. R. I. A.,” p. 624 et seqq. ; Jowr. Jt. JST. and A. A. nf Ireland, 
4tli S., vol. iii. p. 422 sfiiyy. See also Vkter Jom'tt. of AfeA,, IMO, vol. viii. p. 99; 
and “Horse Ferales,” p. 172 . 
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As tlie riveted variety of trixmioet appears from its ornamentation to 
belong to tlio Late Celtic Period, a short mention of it will sulfico. Oin; 
found near Armagh, and now in the Museum of the Poyal Irish Academy, 
lias at the end a disc 7 '^ inches in diameter, embossed with the peculiar 
scroll patterns characteristic of that period. 
Another is no less than 8 feet 5 inches 
along the convex margin, and consists of 
two portions made of sheet bronze, each 
turned over to form a tube, and having the 
abutting edges riveted to a long strip of 
metal extending along the interior of the 
tube. This strip of bronze is only half an 
inch in width, and has two rows of minute 
rivet-holes in it, the rivets being placed 
alternately. Their circular heads are on 
inside of the tube, and so minute are 
there are no less than 638 
% them along the seam. It is, indeed, not 

% unlike a modern riveted hose pipe of leather. 

what manner such an ingenious and 
f , SaB complicated piece of riveting could have 
I /i|H been effected is, as Sir W. Wilde remarks, 
1 -t* a subject for speculation. 

f These riveted trumpets appear to be 

unknown in Britain, and the cast-bronze 
variety is extremely scarce. A line and 
perfect specimen found at Caprington, 
Ayrshire, has been engraved for the 
Ayrshire and Wigtonshire Archteological 
Association,! and is here, by the Idnd- 
iiess of the Council of the Association, 
/^r reproduced as Fig. 445. It was found 

some time before 1654, on the estate 
/m of Coilsfield, in the parish of Tarbolton, 

/m in Kyle, but is known as the Capi?iiigton 

horn. According to Mr. E. W. Cocliran- 
Patrick, F.S.A., it has been described by 
Sir Kobert Gordon in Llacuw’s Atlas t 
and by Defoe.§ This horn is 25 inches 
in length, and is the only specimen re- 

Eig, ‘MS.— The Ctipiiiigton Horn. J i i i “' i • t 

corded to have been found in Scotland. 
The metal of which it is formed has been analyzed by Professor 
Stevenson Macadam, and consists of — 

* "Wilde, 630 ei seqq, 

t “ Collections,” voL i. p. 74; ¥roe. Soc. Ant. Scot, vol. xit. p. 565. 

I Vol. vi. p. 50. § “ Tour through. Britain,” vol. iv. p. 130. 
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Copper . .... . 90 '2<! 

Tin . ... . . 9’()1 

Loss . . .... T3 : 

100-00 

Englisli trumpets of bronze are of extremely rare occurrence. 
One found in the river Witliam, Lineolnshire, has been figured 
in the PMloaophiml Tmusaotions* and is nearly straight fur th<i 
greater part of its length (about 28 inches), curving upwards near 
the end into an irregularly-shaped expanding mouth. It has an 
ornament or crest like a mane along the exterior curve. In form 
it is not unlike the carnyx which is brandished liy the liorsoman 
on the coins of the British princes Eppillus and Tas(aovanus,t and 
which also appears on some Roman coins and monuments com- 
memorative of Gallic and British victories. The metal on analysis 
gave copper 88, tin 12, and the tube was formed from a hammered 
sheet and soldered with tin. It not improbably belongs to a 
period not far removed from that of the Roman invasion of this 
country. 

Another, with two joints and a perfect mouth-piece, is said to 
have been found at Battle, Sussex, and has been engraved by 
Grose, + A bronze horn about 3 feet 7 inches long, found in 
Mecklenburg, i is not unlike the Scotch horn in character, though 
smaller at the wide end. The curved bronze horns or “ lurer,” 
found in Denmark, II have usually broad bossed flanges at the 
wide end, and most resemble the Irish Late Celtic trumpets. 

The use of war trumpets among the Celtic population of 
Western Europe has been more than once mentioned by classical 
writers, and passages from thorn have been cited by Mr. Franks 
and others, Polybius speaks of the innumerable trumpeters in 
the army of the Celts, and Diodorus Siculus ** says of the Gauls 
that they have barbaric trumpets of a special nature which emit a 
hoarse sound well suited to the din of battle. The Roman litum 
in use for cavalry seems to have been of much the sam,e shape as 
the carnyx, the end of which latter was in some cases made to 
resemble a fanciful head of an animal. The continuance of the 

* Vol. Ixxxvi. 1796, pi. xi. ; “ Horai Fer.,” pi. xiii, 2 ; Arc/i. Journ,, vol. xviii. p. WO, 
t Evans, “ Anc. British. Coins,” pi. iii. No. 11, and id. y. No. 10, &o. 
t “Anc. Armour,” pi. xiii. ; Gough’s “Camden,” vol. iv. p. 231. 

§ Lisch, “ Fred. Francisc.,” Tab. ix. 3. 

II “Atlas for Noi'd. Oldk,,” pi, B, vii. ; Worsaae, “Nord. Olds.,” figs, 199 — 201. 

II Lih. ii, c. 29, 
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same eliaracter of instrument into the Early Iron Age, and the 
advanced art shown in producing such castings as the trumpets 
from Downs and elsewhere, go to prove that they must belong 
to the close of the Bronze Period, if, indeed, some may not more 
probably be placed in a period of transition from Bronze to Iron. 

Another form of instrument intended for producing sound, if 
not indeed deserving to be classed as a musical instrument, is the 
bell, or rattle, formed of a hollow egg-shaped or pear-shaped piece 
of bronze, with a pebble or piece of metal inside by way of 
clapper, 

The only examples which I am able to adduce are those which 
formed part of the Dowris hoard, one of which is represented in 
Fig. 446.^ There are three such in the Mu- 
seum of the Royal Irish Academy, and four in 
the British Museum. With the latter is a smaller 
plain bell of the same character and two un- 
finished castings. Sir W. Wilde observes that in 
casting, the metal appears to have been poured 
into the mould by an aperture at the side, 
through which the core of clay that contained 
the metal clapper was broken up. The mould 
was in two halves, and the rings and staples at 
the ends were cast together. In the perfect 
examples at the British Museum, the sides of 
the holes by which the core was extracted have 
been hammered together so as in some eases 
to he -almost closed. In one instance there is 
some appearance of the sides having been brazed together. 

The sound emitted by those bells is dull and feeble. Like the 
modern horse bells, a number of them may have been liuiig 
together, and not improba])ly employed in a similar manner to 
attract the attention both of tlio eye and ear. 

* Wilde, “Catal. Mus. R. I. A.,” p. 612, fig. 523, wheaco tin's cut is reproduced. 
See also JVoe. Ji. J, .4., vol. iv. pp. 237, 423, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


PINS. 

Pins for the purpose of fastening the dress or the hair seem to 
have been in use from very early times. Made of bone,* they liavo 
been found associated with polished stone implements, and pins of 
the same material are of extremely common occiirrenee with 
Roman remains, and are not unknown at the present day. In 
the same manner, pins of bronze or of brass have remained in use 
ever since their first introduction during the Bronze Period, and 
it is, therefore, by no means easy, and, indeed, often absolutely 
impossible, to assign a date with any degree of confi- 
dence to such objects when found by themselves, and 
not in association with other remains of which the 
antiquity can be more readily determined. In the 
case of small or imperfect pins there is considerable 
difficulty in distinguishing them from awls, such as 
have already been described in Chapter YII. In other 
cases, it is often difficult to say whether bronze pins, 
certainly of great antiquity, are to be assigned to the 
Bronze Period properly so called, or the Late Celtic or 
Early Iron Period. 

In describing the objects of this class, it will, per- 
haps, be best to take first such examples as have been found in 
the exploration of tumuli or in direct association with bronze 
weapons or instruments. 

Among the numerous relics found in the Heathery Burn Cave, Durham, 
were a large number of bronze pins, of which one, f 3|- inches long, is 
shown in Eig. 447. Canon GreenweU has eleven others from 3 inches to 
5 1 inches long, with flat heads, aU from this cave, as well as one which 
has had its end hammered flat, and then turned over into a loop, so as to 

* Green weU, '' British Barrows,” pp. 15, 31. 

t Proc. Soc. Ani., 2nd S., vol. ii. p. 130, I am indebted, to the Council of the Society 
for the use of this cut. 
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form the head. A socheted knife and many other objects from this cave 
have been described in previous pages. 

b'onr imperfect bronze pins, without heads, the longest 3|- inches long, 
were found in the hoard at Harden,* Kent, with a sickle, dagger, and 
other objects. 

What is termed part of a bronze pin, some chipped flints, and long 
ribbed beads of pottery, were found in the barrow called Matlow Hill,f 
Cambridgeshire. Another, also frag- 
mentary, was found with a flake of 
calcined flint, four jet beads, and burnt 
bones in a barrow on Wykeham Hoor,;!; 
Yorkshire, by Canon Greenwell. Othei’s 
are mentioned by Bateman ; § but in all 
these cases, as Canon Greenwell jj has 
X)ointed out, the presumed pins may 
have been awls or prickers. The little 
pin found with a lance-head, a small 
urn, and some gold ornaments at Upton 
Lovel,^ “Wilts, may have been of the 
same character, as also other pins men- 
tioned by Sir E. Colt Hoare.** A ‘'fine 
brass pin ” is described as having been 
found with glass, jet, and amber beads, 
together with burnt bones, in a barrow 
near Wilsford.ff A very fine one in a 
barrow at Lake,j:J which, from the en- 
graving, was probably an awl. The 
long pin with a handle found with a 
bronze celt and lance-head, or dagger, 
in a barrow at Abury,§§ may also have 
been a tool of that kind. The bronze 
pins recorded to have been found in a 
barrow at Bulford,ll|| Wilts, likewise 
seem to come under this category. 

In a barrow at Brigmilston^^ an 
interment of burnt bones was accom- 
panied by a pin of twisted “bronze, 
3 inches long, in the form of a crutch, the head perforated (Big. 448), a 
small dagger of bronze, and two whetstones. 

A smooth pin of the same character and nearly the same size, but 
broken, was found in a barrow at Normanton,*** in company with burnt 
bones, two bronze daggers, a whetstone, and a pipe of bone. 

The curious pin, with two rings at the head, in each of which is 
another ring (Big. 449), was found by Sir E. Colt Hoare in a barrow near 

* Arch. Assoc. vol. xiv. p. 259. t Arch. Journ., vol, ix. p. 227. 

J Arc7i. Journ., vol, xxii, p. 247. 

§ “Tost. Ant. Derb.,” p. 34; “Ten Years’ Dig.,” p. 130. 

II “ Brit. Barrows,” p. 366. IT xv, p, 129. 

“ Anc. Wilts,” vol. i. pp. 206 — 208. tt Ojo. ciA, p. 207. 

Op. cit., p. 210. The references to the plate are somewhat confused or confusing. 
“Anc. Wilts,” vol. ii. p. 90. |||| Arcii. Journ., vol. vi. p. 319. 

HU “Anc. Wilts,” : vol. i. p. 194, pi, xxiii., here copied. Seo also Arch., vol. xliil. 

, *** “Anc. Wilts,” vol. i. p. 199, pi. xxiv. 
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Evorloy. The .intornieiit. seems to have Tiecn in tlie hollowed tnmk of a 
tree, but tlu-' lionos were burnt. With them was a dafTjj^’er with 
rivets, and fcliis insti'umont, wliich. is described as having been in a slusuth 
of wood lined with cloth. Its purpose is difficult to detormiuo. 



Another pin (4-^ inches), with a bi-lobed head and three perforations, 
was found -with a two-looped palstave and a knife with an interment at 
Bryn Crug,'^* near Carnarvon. It is shown in full size in Fig. 460. 

Pins with largo rings for their heads have occasionally been found. 
One such from Taunton, f 7-| inches, is shown in Pig, 461. It was found 

* Arch. Jmryi,, vol. xxv. p, 246. I am indebted to the Institute for the nso of 
this cut. 

t Arch. Journ., vol. xxxvii. p. 94. Pring, “Brit, and Bom,. Timnton,” pi. ii. 
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■wiik palstaves, a socketed celt, rings, and other objects. 

The part forming the pin is bent, it -would appear inten- 
tionally, but for what purpose it is difficult to guess. 

Another with a straight pin was found at Chilton Bustle, '‘• 
Somersetshire. The annular pai-t is divided in the middle, 
and is flat and thin. It is shown full size in Fig. 452. 

Another object of a similar character, but with the ring 
larger (being oval and 4 %- inches by 3 inches) and with the 
pin part shorter, was found in a bairow between Lewes and 
Brighton,! with a long pin, to be subsequently mentioned, 
and a pair of looped bronze bracelets, like Fig. 482. These 
are now in the museum at Alnwick Castle. Another (6 
inches, with ring 2 inches in diameter), pi’obably from a 
‘Wiltshire barrow,! is in the collection at Stourhead. 

A pin of the same character from the Lake-dwellings of 
Savoy has been figured by Babut.g 

Another form has a smaller ring at the top, and the pin 
beneath is usually curved. Fig. 463, from Wilde, !| shows 
an example of this kind. One of the two pins reported to 
have been found -with bronze bridles and buckles of “ Late 
Celtic” character, as well as with a bronze lance-head and 
socketed celt, at Hagbourn Hill,^ Berks, was of this type. 

The other had a flat head. 

I have a pin of the same kind (4f inches) found at Holt,'^“^* 
■Worcestershire. It has, however, a small cross, formed of 
five knobs, attached to the front of the ring. It was found 
in the bed of the Severn, and was presented to me by Mr. 

G. Edwards, C.E. The pins of this character seem to belong 
to quite the close of the Bronze Period, if 
not indeed to the “ Late Celtic.” 

A much larger form of pin appears, from 
its style of ornamentation, to belong more 
truly to the Bronze Period. That shown in 
Fig. 454 was, indeed, found with a bronze 
sword, spear-head, and palstave, in the 
Thames at the mouth of the river Wandle,ft 
Surrey, and is now in the British Museum. 

It is 7|- inches in length, and the bulging 
portion in the centre is pierced probably for 
some means of attachment. The point, Mr. 

Franks thinks, was purposely curved. He 
regards the pin as having been intended to 
adorn the hair or fasten the dress. 

Another pin, of much the same fashion, 

12^ inches long, also has the point curved. 

The bulging portion is in this instance nearer 
K' ?• head, which, moreover, has a piece of _ 

Ireland.^ amber set in it, and there is a small loop on wln'die. 

* Arch. Journ,, vol. ix. p. 106- t Suss. Arch. Coll., vol. ii. p. 265. 

t Arch., vol. 3diii. p. 469. § 2OTaeMem., “ Alb-um,” pi. xi. 17, || Pig. 462. 

If Arch., vol. xi4. p. 348, pi, I. ** Allies, “Wore.,” p. 149, pi. iv. 7, 

tt Arch. Journ., vol. ix, p. 8. I am indebted to Mr. Franks for the use of this cut. 
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the side of the pin, as in Fig. 457, instead of a hole through the bulging 
part. This speoimon was found in a mine near the river at 

a depth of ten fathoms from the surface, when a new work was begun for 
searching after tin ore. 

The long pin already mentioned as found in a barrow near Lewes f has 
an expanded head with a boss upon it, and about 4 inches below, an 
ornamented lozenge-shaped plate, beneath which is a small loop for 
attachment. 

Large juns of tlio same character have boon found in the Lake-dwell- 
ings of France, Switzerland, and Italy. 

A large bronze pin, 18-^ inches long, found on Salisbury Plain^ is 
described as having a flattened head, ornamented on one side wdth a 
pattern. This which is now in the British 
Miisexun is, however, of the Into Celtic 
Period. 

It is by no means impossible that 
these larger and heavier pins may at 
times have served as piercing-tools and 
even as weapons. The stiletto sur- 
vives as a ladies’ piercing-tool, hut no 
one at the present day would “ his 
quietus make with a bare bodkin ; ” 
though there was probably a time when 
both stiletto and bodkin served a double 
purpose, and were used, as occasion 
might require, either as weapons or 
as tools. 

Smaller pins, ornamented at the blunt 
end, have not unfrequently been fou7id. 

A fragment of one discovered l>y Sir E. 

Colt Hoare in a barrow at Scratchbury, is 
engraved in his unpublished plate, and 
has also been figured by Dr. Thurnam, 

F,S.A.,§ in his memoir so often quoted. It 

is here reproduced as Fig. 455. Another from a barrow at Camerton,i[ 
Somerset, has a hollow spheroidal head, with a double perforation. Tho 
head and upper part of the stem arc decorated with parallel rings and 
oblique hatching, as may he seen in Fig. 456. In character this pin 
much resembles some of those from the Swiss Lake-dwellings. 

A very similar pin was obtained from a barrow near Fiide,^ Sussex, by 
Dr. Mantell. 

A fine pin, nearly 12 inches long, with a head of this shape, was found 
near Enniskillen. The npper part of the pin is ornamented with groups 

Arch., vol. sii. p. 414, pi. li. 8, f Suss. Arch. Goll, vol. ii. p. 260. 

X Proc. Soe. Ant., 2nd S., vol. iii. p. 469. 

§ A.rch., vol. xliii. p, 468. I am indebted to the Council of the Soc. Ant. for this and 
the next cut. 

jj Froc. Soyn. Arch. Soe., vol. viii. p. 45. 

If Dr, Thm’nam, ubi sup, (Horsfiold, “ Lewes, vol. i 48, pi. iii. 12). 
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of fivo small beadxngs round it, and between tliese are spiuil nbs, foimm^ 
many threaded screws alternately right- and left-handocl. . 

A long pin from Galway,! of which the lower partis ^stod ml 
a spiral, hL a head with a notch in it, much like that of a modoin 

The pins with spherical heads, ornamented by circular boles with 
concentric circles around them, so common in the Swiss Lake-dwell- 


ings, are as yet unknown in Britain. I have, nevertheless, a portion 
of what appears to be the large spherical head of a pin, which formed 
part, of the hoard found at JDreuil, near Amiens. Instead of holes, 
however, it has bosses at intervals, with concentric circles round 
them. In the spaces between are bands of parallel dotted lines. + 

* Journ. R. Eist. Arch. Assoc, of Ireland, 4 Sec. vol. v. p. 97. 

t Arch., vol. XV. p. 394 , pi. xxxiv. 5.. J Like Kellor, Lake- dwelling!?, pi. xxxiv. 2. 


Some of the Swiss pins have knobs of tin, or some other inetal 
than hronxe, and even red stones inlaid in the perforations, so that 
not improbaldy those which now show merely holes in tlic inetal 
may liavc been inlaid with horn or some perishable material. 

Pins with flat heads, sometimes of large size, are of not iinfro- 
qnen.t ocenrrenee, and appear to belong to the Bronze Ago. 

An Irish example with a small loop at the side is shown in Pig, 457, 
from a speeimen, in my own colloctioii. It has apparently at sonie time 
been longer. Some (lemian pins * are jirovided with side loops in the 
same manner. 

^ A large pin, 8^ inches, witli the njiper part headed, and with a small 
side loop, was in the hoard found near Amions, and is preserved in the 
mnsenm of that town. With it were socketed celts, a sickle, &c. 

A pin of the same general form, hnt 
without any loop and with a more 
ornamental head, also from Ireland, 
is shown in Pig. 458, and an English 
example, found near Cambridge, in 
Pig. 459. 

One with a plain flat head, and 
Ilf inches long, is figured hy Wilde 
(Pig. 446). 

Similar pins with flat heads have 
been found in the Lake-dwellings of 
Savoy and Switzerland. 

The large fiat heads are often 
highly ornamented. 

The pin from Ireland, of which the 
head is shown in Pig. 460,f one-third 
of the actual size, is 13^ inches long. 

This cut and Pigs- 453, 402, 463, and 
465, are kindly lent hy the Eoyal 
Irisli Academy. Kr;. 4C3.-tccoIo|ho Kr. •lea.-ireiand. i 

The ornamental expanded heads, 

which usually have a conical projection in the centre, are more fre- 
quently turned over so as to be in the same plane as the pins and be 
visible when stuck into a garment. Ilg. 461 is from a specimen of my 
own found in the North of Ireland. 

Pig. 462, from Wilde, J shows a small pin of the same kind, found at 
Keelogue Ford. ■ 

Occasionally the head seems disproportionately large to the pin. 

That of which the highly ornamented head is shown in Pig. 463, § is 
only 5-|- inches long, while the head itself is 2f inches in diameter. 

A grand pin of this kind from Ireland, with the head 4|- inches in 
diameter, and the ^lin lOf inches long, is in the British Museum. The 
face of the disc has five concentric circles upon it, with triangles, squares, 
and ring ornaments between them. 

* Lisch, “ Predcr. Prancisc.,” Tab. xxiv. 5, 6. t ** Catal. Mus. E. I. A.,” fig. '147- 

j Op. oit., p. 558, fig. 449 ; Journ. Arch. Assoc, of Scot., 2nd S., vol. i. p. 194- 
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A Scottish specimen of the same character as Fig. 462 (9 inches), 
found at Tarvos, Aberdeenshire, together with bronze swords, is in the 
same collection. The head is If inches in diameter. Another of the 
same type from Ireland'^' is said to have had the cone originally gilt. 

The head of another, which was found with a number of bronze swords 
at Edinburgh,! shown in Fig. 464. This discovery seems to iirove that 
the pins of this type belong to quite the latter part of the Bronze Period. 

Pins with flat heads turned over so as to lie parallel with their stems 
are of common occurrence in Denmark.f They are usually ornamented 
with concentric ribs, and the heads are sometimes plated with gold. The 
stems are also often decorated. 

Another form of pin has a cup-shaped head, not unlike the termination 



of the large gold clasps, hko drawer-handles, so frequently found in 
Ireland. One of those is shown in Fig. 465, borrowed from Wilde. § 

An example of this kind was found in the Ileathery Burn Cave. 
Another pin of this type, 10^ inches long, with the cup-shaped head inch 
in diameter and inch deep, with a small cone projecting in the bottom 
of tho cup, Avas fouud with a brouze sword and two spoar-heads in peat 
near the Point of Sleat, (I Slsye. 

Sir W. Wilde lia.s given figures of numerous other types of pins, 
but they nearly all belong to a later period than that of which I 
am treating. That from a brooch at Bowermadden, Caithness, 
engraved in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland , is also of later date. Altogether the sidiject of pins 
belonging to the Bronze Age in the British Islands is one of 

*\J(mrn, Arch. Asm. of Ireland, 

t Froc- Soe.: Ant Scot, IT.S. vol. i. p.: 322. For the loan, of this block I am indebted 
to the Council of the Society. 

i Woraaae, “ Nord. Olds.',” %. 239. § “ Catal. Mas. .R. I. A.,” p. 558, fig. 450. 

11 Froc. Soo, Ant Scot., vol. iii. p. 102. II Vol. is. p. 247. 
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which, in the present , state of our Imowiedgo, it is difficnilt to 
treat satishictorily, so few of the more highly developed types 
having been found in actual association, with other hronzo relics. 
In England especially the rarity of bronze pins, as compered, for 
instance, Avith their abundance in the Lake-dwellings of Southern 
Europe, is very strildng. As Avill subsequently bo seen, there is 
nearly as great a scarcity of bracelets and of some other orna- 
mo.nts. It .may be that for personal decorations the jet and 
amber, tvhich during our Bronze Age Avere so much in fasldon for 
ornaments, suited the native taste better than deC(.)rations manu- 
factured from the same metal as that Avhich served for tools and 
Aveapons ; and that AAdien metal aa^s used gold had the preftirence. 
At the same time, for useful articles, such as some kinds of pins, 
bronze may A?ell have served, and it is to he observed that no 
pins decorated Avith gold have as yet been found Avith bronze 
Aveapons in Britain, though they have occurred in other countries. 


CHAPTER XYIII. 


TORQUES, BRACELETS, RINGS, EAR-RINGS, AND PERSONAL ORNAMENTS. 

Although some of tlie pins described in the last chapter were 
destined for ornament rather than for use, they cannot as a class 
be I’egarded as purely ornamental. The collars and armlets, to 
which the present chapter is to be devoted, must, I think, be con- 
sidered as essentially ornaments, though possibly in some cases 
aifording protection to the neck and arms. The modern epaulette 
was originally intended for the protection of the shoulder, though 
now, as a rule, little better than an ornament. 

The torque, or tore, takes its name from the Latin torques, 
which again is derived d torquendo. This word torques was 
applied to a twisted collar of gold or other metal worn around the 
neck. Among the ancient Gauls gold torques appear to have been 
abundant, and to have formed an important part of the spoils 
acquired from them by their Roman conquerors. About 223 B.c.,* 
when Flaminius Nepos gained his victory over, the Gauls on the 
Addiia, it is related that instead of the Gauls dedicating, as they 
had intended, a torque made from the spoils of the Roman 
soldiers to their god of war, Flaminius erected to Jupiter a golden 
trophy made from the Gaulish torques. The name of the Torquati, 
a family of the Manlia Gens, Was derived from their ancestor, T. 
Manlius, t having in b.c. 361 slain a gigantic Gaul in single com- 
bat, whose torque he took from the dead body after cutting off the 
head, and jhaced it around his own neck. 

On some of the denarii of the Manlia family + the torque forms 
a circle round the head of Rome on the obverse. Two interesting 
papers “ On the Tore of the Celts,” by Dr. Samuel Birch, will be 
found in the Archoeologieal Journal.^ 

Although these gold torques in many instances undoubtedly 


♦ Floru.s, lit. ii. c. 4. 
t Coheii, “ Med. Cons.,” pi. xxvi. 5. 


t Aulus G-elliujs, lib, ix. c. 13. 

§ Vol. ii. p. 368 ; vol. iii. p. 27. 
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belong to the 1 Ironze Period, they are sufficiently well, known to anti- 
quaries to render it needless for me here to enter into any liiinute 
description of them. The commonest form presents a crucifonn 
section, so that the twist is that of a four-threaded screw, and at 
either end there is a plain, nearly cylindrical bar, tiiriieil back so 
as to form a kind of hook. I have a fine example of this land of 
torque, found with a bronze anvil (Mg. 217) and other bronze 



Kg, 48(5. — W edmore. ^ 


instruments and weapons at Mesnd la Mere, Calvados. A similar 
but smaller gold torque was found near Boyton, Suffolk,* which is 
said to have had the extremities secured together by two small 
pcnannular rings of gold, embracing the two terminal hooks. 

One 42 inches long was found on Cader Idris ;t others in 
Glamorganshire 7 at Pattingham, Staffordshire;! and in several 
other parts of Britain. Some fine examples of these funicular 

t Areh.f yoI. xxi. p. 657. 

§ Ojp. eiL, vol. xiT. p. 9G. 


Arch., vol. xxvi. p. 471* 
Op. cit., vol. xxvi. p. 464. 
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torques of gold, as well as of otlier varieties of the same kind of 
ornament, are in tlie Museum of tke Koyal Irish Academy at 
Dublin.* 

The torques formed of bronze are, as a rule, thicker and bull^ier 
in their proportions than those of gold, and the ends are usually 
left straight or but slightly hooked over so as to interlock. They 
are never provided with the projecting cylindrical ends already 
mentioned. 

The form most frequently discovered in the British Islands is 



that laiown as funicular, one of which, is shown in Fig. 46G, 
copied from the Assoemrion J’o'itrmZ.t 

The original was found with two others at Wedmore, Somersetshire. 
One of these is of the same type, hut of smaller size, and not quite so 
closely twisted, as shown in Fig. 467 ; and the other is made of a flat 
ribbon of metal, |- inch broad, twisted, as shown in Fig. 469, which is 
copied from the same plate as Figs. 466 and 467. 

From another account of these torques, f it appears that they were found 
near Heath House, in the parish of Wedmore, and that with them were 
two celts and a few amber beads strung on a wire. This latter, to me, 
sounds doubtful, as the wire is probably a later addition. The weight of 

See Wilde’s ^‘ Oatal,,".p. 70, et seqq.; and “Vetusta. Monum.,” vol. v. pi. xsdx. 
t ¥ol. xxi. pi, xii. 2. J Arch. Journ., vol. vi. p. 81. 
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tlie largest is said to be -I pound, of tbe second 2 oimcos, and of tlu' 
smallost ounce. ‘■ 

Another torque of the character of Fig. 466, about 5)iu(^hos in dianu'ter, 
was found mth a bracelet, Fig. 481, and a two-looped palstave, Fig. 87, 
at West Bucldand, Somersetshire,'*' and is in the eolloftfcion of hlr. W. 
A. Sanford. It is shown on the scale of one-third in Fig. 4{)8. 

A portion of another torque, but of slender make, was f(uind at Pen 
Pits,! in the same county; and another, somewhat imperfeet, near 
Edington Burtle.^ With the latter was a portion of a ribbon torque like 
Fig. 469, two bracelets, some rings, and four palstave.s. 

Two very fine torques, like Fig. 468, 8|- inches in diumoter, wore also 
found in Somersetshire on the Quantook Hills, § in 1794. Within each of 



Fig. 468.— West Bucklaud. ^ 


them is said to have been placed a looped palstave, like Fig. 77. The 
weight of one of the torques is reported to have been nearly 2 pounds. 

In the collection of the Eev. E. Duke, of Lake House, near Salisbury, 
are two fine torques of this kind, one large and heavy, and the other 
smaller and more slender, which were found near Amesbury. With them 
were several spiral rings closely resembling Fig. 489. 

Two others found with armillm in Dorsetshire 1| are now in the British 
Museum. The larger of these is closely twisted, and about 7^ inches in 
diameter. The smaller is thicker, and shows a coarser twist, and is 
about 6f inches in diameter. The armillee are penannular and of rhom- 
boidal section. 

* Arch. Journ., vol. xxxvii. p. 107, whence this cut is lent by the Council, 

t Som. Arch, md Nat. Eist. Soe. JBroc., vol, vii. p. 27. 

X Op. cit., vol. V. 1854, p. 91, § Arch,, vol. xiv. p. 94, pi. xxiii. 

II jProo. Soe. Ant., vol. i. p. 234. 
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Two small torq^ues, some bronze rings or bracelets, and a palstave 
are recorded to liave been dug up in Woolmer Forest, Hants. Two 
spiral rings w'ore found with tbem. 

In the collection of Mr. Durden, at Blandford, are several specimens 
found at Spetisbury, Dorset, f 

I have a thin torque about inches in diameter, but unfortunately 
broken, found in Burwell Feu, Cambridgeshire. 

In some instances the plain ends of the torque are left without hooks. 
Such is the case with the fine coUar found, with four looped armlets and 
a palstave without loop, at HoUingbury Hill,J near Brighton, which is 
nowin the British Museum. On each extremity was a spiral ring of 



Fig. 4G9.— Wedmore. 4 

bronze, considerably larger than the rod forming the torque, and a third 
ring is shown in the published drawing. The palstave, which is broken 
in the middle, apparently on purpose, lay within the circle of the torque, 
which also was broken across the middle. At regular intervals round it 
lay the four bracelets, which resemble Fig. 482, and vary somewhat in 
weight. 

The third of the toi’ques already mentioned as found at Wedmore is 
shown in Fig. 469. 

It is of a type which occurs more frequently in gold than in bronze, 
and in the former metal has often been found in Scotland. Several 
such were discovered under a large stone at IJrquhart, Elginshire. 
Others have been found at Oulter, Lanarkshire ; § Belhelvie, Aber- 

* Areh. Assoc, Journ,^ vol. vi. p. 88. t Arch. Assoc, Journ,, vol. xxi, p, 232. 

X Arch, Journ., vol. v. p. 328; Arch., vol. xxix. 372; Buss, Arch, Coll,, vol. ii. 
p. 2C7. 

§ Areh. Assoc. Journ., vol. xvii. p. 211, pi. xxi. 2. 
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deensliir© ; Little Loolibroom, Boss-sMre ; Eauuooli, Portlislui-o ; tuul 
elsewliere. Some of tkese are in Ike Antiquarian Museum at LdinLiirg-li. 

There are three or four such in the Museum of the Eoyal Irish 
Academy. 

A gold torque of this class found at Clomnacuoise/-' King’s County, 
has oval halls at each end instead of hooks. 

So far as at present known, the fimieular torques of bronze arc 
more abundant in the southern and western counties than iu the 
other parts of England. They appear to be unknown botli iu 



Fig. 470.— Yamton. i 


Scotland and Ireland, though torques of Late Celtic patterns occur 
in those countries. 

The inference is that, although soclieted celts are rarely if ever 
found with them, these twisted neck-rings belong to the close of the 
Bronze Period, and were introduced into Britain from the Continent. 
The form is, however, rare in the North of France, and the nearest 
analogues to the English torques with wdiich we are acquainted are 
to be seen among those from Northern Germany and Denmark. 

The Danish form, with broad expanding ends terminating in 
spirals, and the derivatives from it in which the spirals are repre- 
sented by solid cast plates with volutes upon them, are nevertheless 
unknown in Britain, as is also that with the twist alternately to 
the right and to the left. 
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Anotlier form of bronze torque found in Britain is made from 
a plain piece of wire, hammered out at each end into a bioad, 
nearly cpiadrangular, plate. 

That shown in Fig. 470 lay near the head of a contracted skeleton at 
Yarnton, lour miles from Oxford, at a spot which seems to have been a 
prehistoric cemetery. I obtained it through the kindness of Professor 
Eolloston when visiting the place. The ends are ornamented by hammer 
marking. In a line with the wire forming the tor< 3 ^ue is a slightly raised 
flat band perpendicularly fluted ; the expanding parts above and below 
are fluted horizontally. A herald would engrave “ azure, a fesse gules ” 
in the same manner, bat with the lines much closer together. Two 
toixjuos of the same character, found at Lumphanan, Aberdeenshire, are 
in the Antiquarian Museum at Edinburgh, 

The form probably belongs to the close of the Bronze Period, if not 
indeed to tho Late Celtic or Early Iron Age, 



Pig. 471.— Montgomerysbire. g 


A torcpie about 5 inches in diameter, described as of copper, made of 
a simple wire, with the ends turned back so as to form hooks, and on 
each a lenticular button of metal, was found near Winslow, Bucks, and 
may also be Late Celtic. 

Another form of torque is made from a stout wire expanding into small 
flat discs at the end, a type which is also common among bracelets both 
in bronze and gold. A torque of this kind, together with a bracelet, is 
shown in Fig. 471, kindly lent by the Council of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

These objects were found with seven others in the parish of Llanrhaiadar- 
yn-Moehnant, Montgomeryshire, f One of them is said to have had 
pendants upon it. Several of them were too small to have served as 
torques for the neck, and were most probably bracelets or anklets. To 
these ponannular ornaments I shall have to refer further on. 
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Tlie otliGT varieties of torqxies found in Britain SGom doeidodly to 
belong’ to the Late Celtic rather than to the Bronze Period, so tliut a tirief 
notice of tlieni -vrill suffice. Tliey are frequently niad(j in two halves, 
hinged or dowelled together, and are often decorated with a series o£ 
ornamental beads. 

A collar foiind in Lochar !Moss, Dumfrios-shire, is now in the Britivsh 
Museum.'’' About ono-third of it is formed by a solid itiece of bronze of 
flat section, having tho face ornamented witli a peculiar wavy pattern 
and the outer rim with cabled lines. The rest consists of fluted luclon-liho 
beads with puUey-shaped collars between them. They appear to liavo 
been strung on an iron wire. 

A portion of another collar found at Pordeswell,f Claines, near Wor- 
cester, has the iron wire still preserved. Tho ornamental beads are flatter, 
with loaf -shaped projections upon them, and between them are smaller 
pulley-lilce beads. 

Another, formed in much the same fashion as that from Lochar Moss, 
was found at Mow-road, Eochdalo, Ijancashire. ;j; This was in halves, 
dowelled togetlier with iron pins. 

Another, entirely of bronze, is made in two pieces, one part re- 
sembling a row of beads, the oilier engraved like a closely plaited cord, 
and was found at Embsay, near Skipton, Yorkshire. § 

A torque, weighing no less than 3 lbs. 10 ozs. avoirdupois, was found 
in the parish of Wraxall, Somerset. || This also is in halves, with pins to 
form the joint. It is described as appearing to have been adorned with 
precious stones. Possibly, like some other objects of Late Celtic manu- 
facture, it may have been inlaid with enamel of ditferent colours. 

Bracelets of the same type as the torque and bracelet shown in 
Fig. 471 have not unfrequently been found in Britain, though, 
perhaps, they are less common in bronze than in tho more precious 
metal, gold. 

They are sometimes slightly hollowed at tho expanding ends. One 
found with the lioard at Marden, Kent,'^f is of this kind. Another plain 
penannular bracelet tapers off at the ends instead of expanding. This 
latter is too small for an adult person. 

One found, with various other bronze relics, at Ty Mawr, on Holyhead 
Mountain, expands at one end and tapers at the other. As is often tho 
case, the inner side of the I’ing is flatter than the outer. 

One, 2 1 inches by 2 inches inside, expanding at each end, -was in the 
Heathery Burn Cave hoard. Some others were also found there. 

In some instances the section of the metal, instead of being rounded, is 
nearly square. Two such, tapering towards the ends, were found in Dor- 
setshire, ff with the torques already mentioned, and are now in tho British 
Museum.' 

* vol. xxxiv. p. 83, pi. xi.; jfVoc. iSoc. vol. ii. p. 148 ; .d! xxxii, p. ■400. 

t Arc/i., Tol. XXX, p. (554. 

t Arch., vol. xxT. p. 595 ; Arc?/.. Journ., vol, xviii. p. 167. 

] Arch., vol. xxxi. p. 517, pi. xxiii; Areh. Journ., vol. iii. p. 32. 

II Arch., vol. XXX. p. 621. ^ ^ . 

if Arch. Assoc. Journ., vol. xiv. p. 258, pi. xiii. 2, 3. 

Arch. Journ., vol, x, p. 367 ; vol. xxiv. p, 254. 

f't Troo. Soc. Ani., vol. i. p. 234. 
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Three plain penannular hraeelets were in the hoard of jialstaves and 
Boolvcted celts found at Wallington, Northumberland. 

Several have been found in Scotland. Two such bracelets, the one 
slender and the other thick, were found at Achtertyre, Morayshire,'^' in 
company with a socketed celt, a spear-head, Kg. 383, another spear-head. 



Eig. 472.— AchtertjTe. } 


and some fragments of other bracelets and of tin. One of these is shown 
full-size in Kg. 472. 

Another, 2-.^ inches in greatest diameter, slightly thickened at the ex- 
tremities, was found in a peat moss at Conage, Banjffshire.f 

Other penannular armlets, one of which is shown as Kg. 473, were 



found with socketed celts at Eedhill, Premnay, Aberdeenshire, and are 
now in the Antiquarian Museum at Edinburgh ; as is another found with 
burnt bones near Preston Tower, East Lothian. 

This very simple penannular form of bracelet is found all over the 
world, and is indeed the form of necessity adopted wherever it became 
the fashion to wear thick metal wire round the arm. It was common 

* Proe. Soe, Ant. Stot., vol. ix. p. 435. t P. S. A. S., vol. iv. p. 377- 
t P. S. A. S.t vol, i. p. 138. 
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among' 111 0 ancient AssjTians, ancl several bronze branelets o£ this form 
from Tol Sifr, in South Bahyloiiia, are in the British ]\ruHenm. The 
haminorod copper ])raeelots of North America* are usually pcmannuhir. 
Ta^-o very massive ponannular armlets, fonned of rounded bronze fully 
inch in diameter, and Avoighinf^ about 12 ozs. each, Avere found Avith 
an agate bead and a spiuflle-Avhorl in a tumulus near Peninnis Tload, in 
the Scilly Isles.f One of those is shoAvn in Fig. 474. 

An im])erEect armlet of thick bronze we was found in a harrcjAv at 
■\Yotton, ;j; by the late Mr. Bateman. 

Four plain armilla) of bronze found with the spiral ring, Fig. 189, and 
AviBi a palstave, in AVoolmer Forest, Hants, are also in the Bateman 
(Jollection. § As already mentioned, two small torques and a celt are said 
to have been found with them. || 

Ornamented bracelets, such as liave been found in abundance in the 


SAviss Lake-dwellings, and such as are common in most 

In the British Museum are two bracelets, slightly oval in section, and 
engraved with parallel lines, cheAwons, &e., asAvill bo seen by Fig. 477. 
They were found at Liss, Hampshire. Though the two ends are brought 
more closely together than usual in continental examples, the general 
character of these bracelets is much like that of some French and (ierman 
specimens. The upon thorn closely resembles that on the celt Fig. 17, 
also found at Liss ; so thoy were probably deposited together, 

A curious penannular armlet with flat broad ends, and ornamented 
with punctured markings, was found with another armlet of smaller 
diameter, but plain, more massive, and broader, together with the remains 


* Sulioolcraft, “ Ethn. Ees.,” a'oI. i. p. 92 ; Stiuior and DaAds, “ Anc. Mon, Miss. Yall. 
p. 204. 

t Arch. Journ., vol, ix. p. 96 ; I'roc. Soc. Ant.-, 2nd S,, vol. a\ pp. 406, 422 ; Borlaae, 
“Naania Com.,” p. 162, 
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of a skeleton, at Stoke Prior,'* Woreestersliire. It is now in the British 
Museum, and is represented in Pig. 476. It may holong to a later period 
than that of which I am treating, and is possibly Saxon. 

Pig. 477, kindly lent by the Council of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, shows another form of armlet, made from a bar of nearly scmi- 



Eig. 476.— Stoke Prior. i 


circular section, bent into a circular form. The original, together with 
another of the same kind, were found near Stobo Castle, f Peebles-shire, 
beneath a fiat stone, and lying on a large boulder, under which was a 
collection of small stones, burnt and with apptirently calcined bones 
among them. 

Another armlet (3 inches) of the same type was found with an urn 



Pig. 477.— StoTx) Caatle. i 


containing burnt bones in a cairn in the parish of Lanark. | A bronze 
spear-lread is stated to have been found with it. 

One of the bracelets from the find at Camcnz,§ in Saxony, is of nearly 
the same type. 

Two circular armlets, one with the ends slightly apart, were foiuid in 
Dorsetshire, one in the parish of Milton. 1| I have an imperfect armlet of 
this kind, found with a palstave, at Winterhay Green, Ihninster, Somerset. 

Arch. Journ., vol. xx. p. 200. The Conncdl of the Institute have kindly lent this 
iigiiro.' 

f jPrcfl. iSoc. Ant. Scot, rol. iL p. 277. 

J Arch. Amc. Journ., vol. xvii. p. Ill, pi. xii. 2; vol. x. p. 8. 

§ Froc. Soc. Ant., 2n<i S., vol. iii. p, 332. 

II “ Barrow Diggers,” p. 77, pi. v. 14, IS. 
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A penannular armlet of bronze, witli compressed oval knobs at tbo 
extremities, was found by Mr. F. 0. Lulds, with a jet armlet, in the 
cromlecb of La Roche qui in Guernsey, and is shown in Fig. 478. 

The scale has been said to be one-third, though from information kindly 
furnished to me by the Eev. W. 0. Lukis, F.S.A., it appears to be one-}iali\ 
A somewhat different and more elegantly oimamented armlet from 
Cornwall f is shown in Fig. 479. 

A bronze armilla, made from a flat ribbon of metal, inch broad, and 


Fig. 478 — Gfuemsey. 4 Fig. 479.— Cornwall. 4 

ornamented outside with a neatly engraved Iqzengy pattern, was found 
with an interment in a barrow at Oastern,:|: near Wetton, Staflordshire. 

Another, about 1-^ inch wide, ornamented with four parallel bands of 
vertical lines, with ehevi’ons at the end, was found in a barrow at 
Normanton,! "Wilts, encircling the 
arm of a skeleton, and is shown 
in Fig. 480. In this example the 
ends overlap. 

Another, with a series of small 
longitudinal beads or mouldings 
upon it, was found near Lake, 

"Wilts, and is in the collection of 
the Eev. E. Duke. Some plain 
penannular bracelets from that 
district are in the same collection. 

An armlet of nearly the same 
character, but narrower, was found 
in Thor’s Cave,|| near Wetton, 

Derbyshire. Eemains of Late 
Celtic and of Eoman date were 
found in the same cave. 

A fluted bracelet was found with rings and other objects at Edington 
Burtle, Somersetshire.^ 

A bracelet of bronze, of which some of the fragments are represented 
in Fig. 481, was found with a bronze torque and a two-looped palstave 

* Arch, Assoc. Journ., vol. hi. p. 344 (I am indoMed to the Council for the use of this 
cut) ; -drcA., vol. XXXV. p. 247 Anc. Stone Imi).,” p. 417. 

t Lroc. Soc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. v. pp. 406, 430. 

t Bateman, Years’ Big.,” p. 167. 

§ Hoare’s “ Ano. Wilts,” vol. i, p. ICO; Arch,, vol. xliii. p. 469, fig. 172. I am in- 
debted to the Council of the Soc. Ant. for the use of this cut. 

II “ Reliquary,” vol. vi. p. 211, pi. xx. 1 ; Dawkins, “Cave Hunting,” p. 129. 

So7n. Arch, and Nat. Rist, Soc. Froo., vol. v. 1864, p. 91. 
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Fig. 483. — Heathery Burn. ^ 


of ]\rrs. DicldRson, of Hurstpierpoint. Another -weis found in a barrow- 
near Brighton, :|; with the long pin already mentioned, and is now at 
Aln-wich Castle, Tliis was slightly ornamented with a Idnd of herring- 
bone pattern. 

Bracelets constructed on the same principle are sometimes formed of 
much thinner wire. One from the Heathery Burn Cave,§ already so often 
mentioned, is shown in Big. 483. 

* Arch. Journ., Anl. xxxvii, p. lOy, I am indetted to the Institute for the use of this 
cut. See Fig.s. 468 and 87. 

A" Arch. Journ., vol. v. p. 323. 

J Arch. Asaoc. Journ., yol. i. p_._148 ; Sms. Arch. Coll., rol. ii. p. 260. 

^ JProc. Soc. Ant; 2nd S., vol. ii, p. 131, For the use of this cut I am indebted to the 
Council of the Society. 


at "West Bucldand,^'^ Somersetshii*e. It is flat on the inside, so that the 
oruEunents fippear to have been cast in a mould, though subsequently the 
more delicate work was added by means of punches or gravers. 

Another form of bracelet, probably of earlier date tliEin some of those 
represented in the previous figures, is of the type slio-^vn in Big. 482. It 
consists of a long bar of bronze, either circular or subquadrangTilar in 
section, doubled over so as to leave a broad loop iu the middle, and then 
carved roniid so as to form the bracelet, the two ends of the bar being 
bent over to form a hook, which engages in the central loop. That 


shown in the figure was formerly in the collection of the late Sir Walter 
Trevelyan, and is now m the British 'Museum. As will be seen, the 
edges are in some parts minutely serrated. The original was discovered 
with two others, and a ring of the same metal, in a moss at Ham Cross, 
near Crawley, Sussex. 

Bour others, forming two pairs, neatly placed round a torque, were 
found at Hollingbury Hill,t near Brighton, as already described. They 
are now in the British Museum. I have seen two others of the same 
kind which were found at Pyecombe, Sussex. They are in the collection 
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Another of the same size and character, hut made of oven thinner wire, 
was found wdth, a bronze razor, a button, and other antiquities, in the bed 
of a stream near Llangwyllog Church,* Anglesea. Those objects arfi now- 
in the British Museum. The type is not confined to Britain, for a bracelet 
clasping in the same manner was found in the Lac du Boiirget.f 

Penannular bracelets, like Pig. 473, with the ends slightly expanding, 
have been not unfreqnently found in Ireland. One engraved by Wilde']: 
is described as of pime red copper. 

In many there are large cnp-shaped ends at about right angles to each 
other. One from Go. Cavan is shown in Pig. 484. I have another of 
the same type, hut much smaller and lighter, from Ballymom^y, Co. 
Alltrim. 

They mneh resemble the manillas or ring-money in use on the West 
Coast of Africa, but are more cup-sbaped at tbe ends. It appears possible 




that, likp some large Irish, rings which will subsequently he described, 
they are not actually bracelets. The other armiUco engraved by Wilde 
appear to be of later date than the Bronze Period. The same may be 
said of the elegant bracelet shown full size in Fig. 485, which is certainly 
Late Celtic. It was found by Canon GreenweU, F.E.S., on the right 
arm of a female skeleton in a barro-w at Cowlam,§ Yorkshire, and is 
similar to some found at Arras, || in the same county. 

Another somewhat jilainer bracelet, with a .short dowel at one end, 
fitting into a socket at the other, so as to form an almost invisible joint, 
was found with a fibula, Fig. 498, on tlie skeleton of an aged woman in 
another of the Cowlam^ barrows, and is shown in Fig. 486. 

Another bronze armlet of the same period was found in a harrow in 
the parish of Crosby Garrett,** Westmoreland. It encircled the riglit 
arm of a skeleton, and is penannular, “oval in section, and unorna- 
mented, except in having a series of notches. along both edges,” 

* Arch. Journ.s vol. xxii. p. 74. 

t Perrin, “ Etude. pr41i. sur la Sav.,” pi. sviii. 6. 

X “ Catal. Mus. E. I. A.,” p. 670, fig. 479, § “British Barrows,” p. 210. 

II “ Gran. Brit.,” pi. xii. .B 4 ; Areh., vol. xllii. p, 474. 

II Greenw’ell’s “British .Barrows,” p. 209. ** Op. cit., p. 386. 

ci'2- : 
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Many 'brocolets of Late Celtic date hare been found at various times in 
Scotland. Some of these are of very ornate design, and extremely 
massive; while on others a repousse pattern has heen worked upon a 
plate of thin hronze. Such bracelets hardly come within the scope of 
the present work, hut a few references to engravings of them are sub- 
joiiied: — ‘ 

Aboyne, Aberdeenshire {Areh. Journ., vol. xxii. p. 74 ; Wilson’s Preh. 
Ann. of Scot.,” vol. ii. pp. 136, 139). 

Alvah, BanfPshiro {Proc. Soo. Ant Scot, vol. vi. p. 11, pi. iii. 1). 

Muthill, Perthshire, now in the British Museum {Arch., vol. xxviii. 
p. 436). 

Plunton Castle, Kirkcudbright {Arch. Journ., vol. xvi. p. 194; Proc. 
Soe. Ant Scot, vol. iii. p. 236). 

Stratlidon, Aberdeenshire {Proc. Boe. Ant. Boot., vol. vi. p. 13, pi. iii. 2). 



Pig. (tsc.— Cowlam. i 


Among hoards of bronze antiquities belonging to the latter part 
of the Bronze Period, rings of various sizes are of not imfrequent 
oceuiTence, They are usually plain and of circular section, as if 
formed of a piece of cylindrical wire, though actually cast solid, 
and do not for the most part seem to requii-e any illustrations. 
Some also are lozenge-shaped in section. 

In the hoard foxmd at Marden,*^- Kent, there were six perfect l^ronze 
rings, varying in diameter from li to If inch. In the Heathery Burn 
Cave were numerous rings of circular section, and varying in thickness 
from i- inch to li inch in diameter. Many of those are now in the collection 
of Canon GreenweU, P.E.g. One, 2^- inches in diameter, was in the 
hoard found at Westow,t Yorkshire, and may have been an armlet. 
Several stout rings, about 1 inchin diameter, “probably east in moidds,” 
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■were found -witli various other antiquities in bronze at Ty Mawr,'®'" Holy- 
bead, and a number of rings of various sizes, from f incb to ineb. in 
dianietei', -were found in tbe deposit at Llangwyllog, 'I- Anglosea. Tliero 
■were also three small rings in tbe great board found at bant-y-inaeu,| 
Ctlancyeb. 

Several rings, some of lozenge-shaped section and of delicate woibman- 
sbip, were found in tlxe board at Taiuiton, § with tbe pin and other objects 
abeady mentioned. 

Such rings may have served various purposes, but -were inobably used 
as means of connection between different straps or accoutrements. Canon 
Greenwell has called my attention to two separate instances of two rings 
being found together, in company with a bronze sword, in one case 
near Medomsley, Durham, and in the other near Eotlibury, Northumber- 
land. 

The rings found with remains of chariots at Hamden HiU,jj near 
Montacute, Somersetshire, appear to be of Late Celtic date, and to be 
hollow. A hollow ring, however, If inch in diameter, and made from 
a strip of bronze, fashioned into a tube 
and left open on the inner side, was 
found with a socketed celt, a gouge, 
and other objects of bronze, at Mel- 
bourn,*jJ Cambridgeshire. Many of 
those from the cemetery at Hallstatt 
are of this kind, wrought from a thin 
plate of metal. Some hollow rings 
from Ireland will subsequently be 
mentioned. 

Near Tiillick,'^'^ Co. Tyrone, a pin 
passing transversely through the body 
of two rings (see Fig. 496) was found, 
and with it two large rings about 
inches in diameter, and four smaller, about 2 inches. These latter appear 
to be hollow, with probably a clay core inside. "With these objects a 
socketed celt and a bronze hammer were found. 

Nearly six hundred bronze rings are in the Museum of the Boyal Irish 
Academy. 

Some of the Irish rings are cast in pairs, like a figure of 8. If Others 
of large size have smaUor rings cast upon them. That shown in Fig. 487, 
borrowed from Wilde, is 4f inches in diameter, with rings of 11 inches 
diameter upon it. Sir W. Wilde was inclined to regard it as a bangle 
with two rings by which to suspend it, bxit this appears to me very 
doubtful. I have an almost identical example of the form from Bally- 
money, Co. Antrim. 

A gold ring, 4| inches in diameter, 'with a single small ring playing 
upon it, from the great Clare find, is figured by Wild 0 .§§ He states that 

■* Arch. Journ,, voL xxiv. p. 256; Arch., vol. xxvi. 13. 483. 

t Arch. Journ., vol. xxii, p. 74. t Arch. Camb., 3rd S., vol. x. p. 224. 

§ Pring, “ The Brit, and Bom. on the Site of Taunton,*' p. 60. 

II Arch., vol. xxi. p. 39. IT Arch. Journ., vol. xi. p. 294. 

** Journ. Si&t. and Arch. Assoc, of Ireland, 3rd S., vol. i. p. 164. 

ft “ Vallancey,” vol. iv. pi. xiv. 8 ; Wilde, “ Catal. Mus. E. I. A.,” p. 678, fig. 490. 

tt “Catal. Mus. R. I. A.,*’ p. 570, fig. 480. 

§§ “CataJ. Mus. E. I. A.,” p. 46, fig. 673. 
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'‘similar articles are occasionally observed sculptured upon tbe breasts 
of the statues of ancient Eonian generals, tbe small ring being attadied 
to tbe dress.” 

Some few bronze ornaments, which have been thought to be 
finger rings, have from time to time been found associated with 
other objects of the same metal, such as armlets, torques, &c. 

One :^ouncl with the armlets and palstaves in Woolmer Forest,* Hants, 
as already mentioned, is shown in Fig. 488. It has been formed from a 
small quadrangular bar of metal, cylindrical at the ends, twisted after 
the manner of an ordinary torque, and subsequently coiled into a spiral 
ring. Mr. Bateman f describes it as a finger ring. With it was also 
another twisted bronze ring of the same kind, hut of only one coil. It 
appears doubtful whether these rings were not more of the nature of 
ornamental beads. It will be remembered that three sj)iral rings of the 
same kind, but plain and of about four’ coils eacli, were found on the 


Pig, 488.— Woolmer Forest. J 


extremities of the torque discovered at HoUingbury Hill,f Sussex. They 
were considerably too large to fit on the torque, and were regarded as 
intended in some way to fasten the garment. Some rings of this kind 
were found with torques near Ameshury, as already mentioned. A ring 
of a single coil, hut made from a twisted bar like that in the figure, was 
in the hoard found at Oamenz,^ Saxony, in which also were frag'nients 
of torques. 

I have three small twisted penannular rings of gold which were found 
with a small torque of the same metal near Carcassonne, Aude. They 
are of different sizes and weights, but are all too small for the finger or 
for ear-rings. One of them is indeed too small to pass over the re-ourved 
end of the torque, hut the ends may possibly have been pinched together 
since it was foimd. I am not aware that any of the rings were ever 
actually upon the torque, though I have reason to believe they were 
found with it. 

Mr. Franks has recently presented to the British Museum a gold torque 
from Lincolnshire, which has three banded rings of gold, strung like 
beads upon it. b o » & 

* Soc. Ant; vol. ii. p. 83. Tlie cut is kindly lent ky the Goimcil, 

t “ Cata]., p 22 + p. 378 ; Arc/t. Jour a., vol . v. p. 323. 

§ Jroc, Soc. Ant., 2nd S,, vol. iii, p. 332. ^ 
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Some small peiuumiilar rings found on a gold torrpio at. Boyton have 
already been mentioned. 

The ponannular rings so often found in Ireland, and conmiouly eallod 
ring money, may after all bo of tlio natoe of beads. 

The large lioUow penannular ornaments made of thin gold, and nearly 
triangular in section, setun also to be of the nature of beads or possibly 
clasps. Straps passed through the naiTOiv notch would require some 
trouble to take out ; but still such beads could be dislodged from tlioir 
string without its ends being unfastened. The ornament shown in Eig, 
489 was found near Dumbarton.'-^ 

Others, similar, have been found in Anglesea, Heathery Burn Ca.vo, 
near Alnwick, f and in other places. They occur also in Ireland. J They 
have frequently been found associated with armlets. Some Egyptian 
rings of carnelian, ivory, and other materials have similar notches through 
them. They have, however, been regai'ded as oar-rings. 

Bronze huger rings seem to have boon in occasional use. 

In a perished urn with burnt bones, found with several others, one 
containing a barbed hint arrow-head, in the eoinetery at Stanlake,§ 
Oxfordsliiro, there was a spiral bronze finger ring of the plainest form, 
the only fragment of metal brought to light during nearly a month’s 
excavations % Mr. Akerman and Mr. Stone. A\T.iat may have been a 
hnger ring was also found in the Heathery Brnn Oave,|| Durham. It is 
formed of stout wire, the ends expanding, and slightly overlapping each 
other, and is -|- inch in diameter. 

In the hoard of bronze antiquities found near Edington Burtle,^ Somer- 
setshire, were several small rings ; but ivuth one exception they are hardly 
such as could have served for huger rings. This exceptional ring is 
penannular, and huted externally like tlie bracelet found with it in tlie same 
hoard. The form is not unlike that of the gold ring engraved by Wilde 
as his Eig. 609. 

Another form of ornament, the ear-ring, appears to have been 
known in Britain during the Bronze Period. In two of the 
barrows on the Yorkshire Wolds, explored by Canon Greenwell, 
F.R.S., female skeletons were found accompanied by such orna- 
ments. 

In a barrow at Cowlam,ff ‘‘touching the temporal hones, which were 
stained green by the contact, were two ear-rings of bronze. They have 
been made by beating the one end of a piece of bronze hat, and forming 
the other end into a pin-shaped termination. This pin had been passed 
through the lobe of the ear and then bent round, the otlier and hat end 
being bent over it. Thus the ear-ring must have been permanently hxed 
in the ear.” One of these rings is, by Canon Grrecn well’s kindness, shown 

* Froc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. iii. p. 24, whence this cut is borrowed, 
t Arch. Journ., vol. xiii. p. 295. 

X “ Catal. Mus. E. I. A.,” p. 36. 

§ Arch., voL xxxvii. p. 368. 

II Froc. Soc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. v. p. 426. 

if Som. Arch, and Nat. Hist. Soc. Froe., vol. Y. 1864, p. 91. 

“ Catal. Mus. E. I. A.,» p. 81. 
tt “ British Barrows,” p. 223. 
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as rig. 490, as is one from Goodmanliam,’^- in Fig*. 491. In tlie latter 
ease there was a bronze awl, or drill, behind the head ; the ear-ring here 
figured was at the right ear, and its fellow, in a more broken condition. 



Fig. 490.— Cowlara. i Fig. 491.— Goodmanliam. ^ 

lay under the left shoulder. The better preserved of the two is some- 
what imperfect, and may, I think, have formed a perfect circle when 
whole. 

Mr. Bateman records finding in a barrow called Stakor Hill,f near 



*“ Brit, Barrows,” p. 324. For Fig, 491 I am indebted to the Delegates of the 
iarendon. Press, 
t “ Ton Years’ Dig,,” p. 80. 
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was a flint ‘'javelin Lead,” and Mr. Bateman considered the intumnnit 
to be the oldest lie liad met with in wMcL metal was present. 

Byway of illustration, a much longer form of trougli-sLapod ear-ring 
may be adduced, though the metal in this instaneo is gold and not bronze. 
Tluit shown in Big. 492 was found mth another in a stone cist at Orton, 
Morayshire.-*' 

It seems pos.siljle that a lunette or diadem of gold wa.s buried u-itli 
these ear-rings. 

A pair of circular embossed plates, with a beaded ring on each and a 
smaller disc above, were found in a tmnulu.s near Lalce, Wilts, and have 
l ieen regarded as ear-rings. They are in the collection of tlie llev. E. 
Duke. 

In the Museum of the Boyal Irish Academy f is another gold ornament 
of the same form as Big. 492. It is, however, smaller, and the lower 
part is at present flat. Gold penannnlar rings of torque-like patterns, 
pointed at each end, and which may have been ear-rings, and not bead- 
like ornaments, are not nncommon in Ireland and Britain, j; Bings of 
nearly the same kind are still in use in Northern Africa. Plain double- 
pointed penannnlar ear-rings in bronze are also found, but I am uncertain 
as to the period to which they should be assigned. Some appear to be of 
Saxon date. § 

I have a pair of ear-rings of circular form from Ilallstatt, about 2 indies 
in diameter, of hollow bronze, made from a thin plate, and. with one end 
pointed which fits into a socket at the other end. Other ear-rings of 
bronze, 1| from the same cemetery, have a small ring encircling them, to 
which, in one instance, three small spherical bells are attfiohed. 

In the Laibach Museum are some bronze ear-rings of the Early Iron 
Age, much like those from Goodmanham, but broader. 

Ear-rings of the Bronze Period appear to he almost unknown in France. 
I have, however, specimens found with a hoard of bronze socketed celts, 
fragments of swords, spear-heads, bracelets, and a variety of other objects 
at Dreuilj near Amiens, about 1872. 

They are two in number, iu form like Big. 490, but rather shorter. 
One of them is coiled up, and the other has the broad part nearly fiat. 
Each is ornamented with some parallel lines stamped in across the broader 
part. Several small hollow and .some solid rings, circular, semicircular, 
and flattened iu section, were in the same hoard. 

Some few objects of bead-like character have from time to time 
been found in barrows and with other bronze objects. Dr. Thur- 
nam*!] describes a tubular bronze bead, I^ inch long, found in a 
barrow in Dorset, and now in Mr. Durden’s collection. He thinks 
the bead mentioned by Sir R. Colt Hoare as found in a barrow 
near Fovant ** may have been the spheroidal head of the bronze 

* P/'OP. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol, Tiii. p. 30. 
t Wilde, “ Gatal. Mus, K. I. A.,’’ p. 40, flg. 670. 
t Op. cit., p. 38. 

J Arch. Journ., vol. xix. p. 88. 

11 Von Sacken, “ Grabf. v, Hallst.* ’ T»i xvii. 4, 6. 

IF Arch., vol. xliii. p. 470. 

“ Anc. Wilts,” vol. i. p. 243. 
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])iii with which it Avas found. Some beads of amber and jet were, 
however, discovered AAUth it. 

A notched bead of tin, Kke a number of small beads strung’ togetlier, 
accompanied a little pin of copjier or bronze, most probably an awl, and 
some conical buttons of bone or ivory, in a barrow on Sutton Vernoj?- 
Down, in which there had been deposited a bm’ut body. Hoare says 
that “ it is the only article of that metal we have ever found in a barrow.” 

Small beads, or more probably drum-shaped buttons of gold, as siig'- 
gested by Dr. Thurnam,-|- have also been found in the Wiltshire barrows. 

Boads'furmod of joints of encrinites, with others formed of burnt clay, 
as well as a neolclace formed of the shells of dentalium, were found in 
a barrow near AVinterbourn Stoke.f Glass beads of the notched form 
have been found with burnt interments, and frequently with bronze in- 
struments in others of the Wiltshire barrows.^ Other beads have spiral 
ornaments in white upon a blue ground. A blue glass bead, with three 
yellow spirals on it, was found with the point of a bronze blade in a cist 
with burnt bones in a barrow at Eddertoun, Boss-shire. |( Such beads, 
known as Clachan Nathaireach,^ or serpent stones, have been used as 
charms for diseased cattle and other evils. 

Glass heads with the same spiral ornamentation have been found in the 
cemetery at Hallstatt, and their presence in these graves certainly affords 
an argument for assigning them to a comparatively late period, or at all 
events to a time Avhen commerce with the Continent was well established. 

Among the objects found at Exiling, Suffolk, are some ''curious 
bnllge ” Avith clay cores, but they appear to belong to a later date. 


As Avill be seen from the list of personal ornaments described in 
the preceding pages, their forms are but few and their number 
small in the British Islands, as compared Avith those of analogous 
objects found in some continental countries, as, for instance, Scan- 
dinavia and SAvitzerland. The absence of several forms of torques 
has already been mentioned; the Danish and North German 
lunette, or diadem-like bandlets, are also never found, in this 
country, though, perhaps, the crescent-shaped gold plates or 
" minds ” of the Irish antiquaries may represent the same class of 
ornaments. Spirals formed by coiling long tapering pieces of Avire, 
such as are common in Scandinavia and throughout Germany, are 
also unknoAvn, and this circumstance affords an argument against 
there haAdng been any direct intercourse in very early days between 
this country and Etruria, where such spiral ornaments abounded. 
Besides this absence of spirals formed of solid metal, the engraved 


*• ‘<Aiic. Wilts,” vol. i. p. 103. t vol. xliii. p. 525. 

t ll'i- A head of biinit clay has also been found in a Westmoreland barrow. 

“ lirit. Barrows,” p. 65. 

§ 8ee Thnmam, Arch,, toI. xliii. p. 495. 

II Free. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. v. p. 313, pi. xxi. .Ibid. 
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s]>iral ornament wliich in some countries is cliaracteristic of the 
Jhoiiiie Period may be said to be absolutely unknown in Britain. 
Pile nearest .approach to it is the ring ornament formed of coneen- 
tric circles. 

The bracelets formed of cylindrical coils of wire .arci also un- 
known, as well as those of hollowed bronze with discoidal ends, 
such as are so common in the Swiss Lake-li.abitatioiis. Decoratcal 
pendants, like those which are found in Switzerland and the South 
of France, .are also wanting. Altogether the bronze ornaments of 
Britain are neither .abiind.ant nor, as a rule, highly artistic; and it 
would appear that here, at all events, the sei'viceahle qualities of 
bronze were mure higlily appreciated tlian its decorative lustre. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


CLASPS, BUTTONS, BUCKLES, AND MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS, 

There still remain to be noticed a number of objects in bronze, of 
some of wbicli tbe precise nature and use are now hardly sus- 
ceptible of being determined; and of others but so few examples 
are known that they are best placed in a chapter which, like the 
present, is intended to treat of miscellaneous articles. It has 
occasionally been observed of antiquaries that when at a loss to 
explain the use or destination of some object of bronze or brass, 
their usual refuge is in the suggestion that it formed some portion 
of harness, or was what is termed a horse-trapping. To judge from 
what may be seen on the dray-horses and waggon-horses of the 
present day, future antiquaries, in examining the relies of the 
nineteenth century, will have some justification in assigning a vast 
number of forms of ornamental pendants and tongueless buckles 
to this comprehensive class of trappings ; while a number of 
curious instruments of brass and other alloys, some of them not 
unlike complicated dentists’ instruments, will probably be given 
up in despair, though now in most cases susceptible of being re- 
cognised by the adept as destined to extract cartridges or their 
eases from breech-loading guns. If these puzzles await future 
antiquaries, those of the present day must be pardoned for occa- 
sionally being at fault as to the destination of some ancient 
instrument or ornament, and they may even he forgiven for 
making suggestions as to probable uses of such objects, provided 
they do not insist upon possibilities being regarded as strong pro- 
babilities, much less as facts. 

In Eig. 493 is shown fuH-size a mysterious object, consisting of a tube 
with a slight collar at each end, having on one side a long narrow loop of 
solid metal sub-quadrangular in section, and on the other an elongated 
oval opening, a part of the side of which has been broken away. It was 
found with a number of socketed celts, knives, and other articles in the 
hoard at Reach Een^, Cambridge, already often mentioned. With it was 
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also aiiotlior smaller object of tbe same kind, shown in Fig. 404. This, 
liowever, lias the orifice in the front, and not at tlin side opposite the 
loop, the section of which in this case is eircnlar. One end of the tube 
is plugged up with a bronze rivet. The mouth of tho oval opening is 
rough, and has no lip to it, as in the other case ; and within the tube 
there are remains of wood. I have a broken specimen found at JMaltou, 
near Cambridge, of the same character as Fig. 493, but with the loop 
round in section, and both shorter and stouter. The end of the tu1)e is 
cast with a flat plate closing the aperture, except for a central h(,dft about 
-J- inch in diameter. I have another specimen much like Fig. 493, but 
the loop is longer and flatter, and beneatli it the tube has a long oval 
opening with a lip around it, as well as a somewhat shorter opening on 
the opposite side of the tuhe. The loop also has a deep groove ('>n its 
inner side extending its whole length. I am not sure w’here this object 
was found, but there is little doubt of its being English. 

An object like Fig. 493 was fonnd with socketed celts, gouges, and ham- 



I’ig. 40.3.— Keach Pen. i Pig. 494.— Keach Pen. i Pig. 495.— Broadward. 


iners at Foseberry Topping,'*^ Yorkshire, in 1826. With them was a flat 
quadrangular whetstone (?) and fragments of a flat plate of bronze, the 
ends hollowed and with crescent- shaped openings or lunettes in them, 
and with staples for attachment at the comers. There are three rivet-lioles 
on the convex side of the lunettes. 

Another object of tho same kind was found with a socketed celt, a hollow'' 
ring, gouge, &c., at Melhourn,t Cambridge. There wore two of these 
looped tubes found with spear-heads, socketed celts, broken swords, &o., 
near La Pierre du YiUain,J Lougy, Alderney. 

In the great hoard of bronze spear-heads, &c., found at Broadward,^ 
Shropshire, was a short object of this kind about l-|-inch long, with tlu; 
loop as large in diameter as the tuhe and extending the whole length, so 
* Arch. JEliana, vol. ii. p. 213, pi. iv, ; Arch. Soot., vol. iv. p. 56, pL vii. 
t AroA, Joimi., vol. xi. p. 294. % Aveh. Amo, Journ.., vol. iii. p. 10, 

§ Arch. Gamh., 4tli S., voL iii. p. 354. I am indebted to tha Council of tho Cambrian 
Arch. Assoc, for the use of this cut. 
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as to give it the form of the letter D. The orifice of the loop is only 
I- inch long. This specimen is shown in Fig. 495. Another seems to 
__ have been found at the same time. 

A fragment of another was in the collection of the 
late Lord Braybroolce. 

An example, like Fig. 493, but somewhat broken, 
was in the deposit of Notre-Dame d’Or, now in the 
Poitiers Museum. 

Another (2f- inches), almost identical with Fig. 493, 
was found in a hoard with other obj ects near Amiens, 
and is now in the museum of that town. 

Another of much the same kind was found at La 
Parnelle, Manche.* . 

I have an object from the Seine at Paris, which 
appears to belong to the same class as the tubes lately 
described, though without any loop. The tube is in 
this instance about 3 inches long, with small flanges 
at each end ; and through the middle of it is an oval 
opening about 1 inch bjr f inch, with mouth-pieces 
standing out on each side of the tube, making the 
whole length of the oval cross-tube thus formed 
nearly inch. Each mouth-piece has two parallel 
beads running round it. I am at a loss to assign a 
purpose to it. 

Those with a loop seem to me possibly intended as 
clasps for leather straps or belts, one end of which 
passed through the metal loop and was sewn or 
fastened to the sti-ap so as to form a loop of leather^ 
while a corresponding loop at the other end was in- 
serted into the oval mouth-piece, so that a pin passed 
down inside the tube would go through it and secure 
it. This pin need not have been of metal, but of 
some more perishable material. 

The objection to this view is that the side orifice 
in the tube is not in all cases opposite to the loop, but 
in one instance at least at right angles to it. A second 
suggestion is that they were loops in some manner 
attached to wooden or leather scabbards of swords, 
which could at any time be detached by withdrawing 
a pin that passed down the tube. Whatever purpose 
they served, they do not appear to have been perma- 
nently attached to any other article, as in no instance 
have any rivet-holes been observed in them. 

Some of the hollow rings found in Ireland with 
transverse perforations through them, appear also to 
have been made for attachment at will to leather or 
cloth by means of a pin passing through the cross- 
holes, which at once converted the rings into brooches or Ibuckles of a 
peculiar kind. 

Thispurpose has already heensuggested by Mr. T. 0’ Gorman, inthet/oiinial 
of the Royal ECistorical and Archmlogical Association of Irdandf He there 
* Ai’(Jm.,1827 — 8,pl,xvii. 1 3rdS.,vol.i.p. 164:,'w'liencethecutisborrowed. 
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describes a bronze pin witlx two thick bronze rings upon it, wdutdi was 
founcb with two large rings of bronze, four rings of about the same size 
as those on tlie pin, a large socketed celt, and a bronze hammer, in what 
appears to have been a sepulchre near Trillick, Oo. Tyi-one. These objects 
are now all in my own collection, and, as will be seen in Fig. dfld, there 
can be no doubt of an efficient form of double buckle being lu’t'iseiitcd by 
the pin and rings. Wliether it was used for fastening a (leak or tunic, 
as suggested by Mr. 0’ Gorman, or for some other purpose, 1 :n('ed not 
stay to examine. I think, however, that the discovery of the pin and 
pei’f orated rings in juxtaposition throws some light upon tlie charafiter of 
other rings with cross perforations, of wdiich many have been found in 
Ireland. One of these is shown in Fig. 497, borrowed from Wilde.''^ 1 
have one of precisely the same character, 2^- inche.s in diameter, with a 
cross perforation through the two jirojecting month-pieces, slightly oval, 
and about the size to receive a common pencil. Vallancey f has hgured 
others, in one of which there is a cross-pin with a 
small ring at eacvh end, somewhat like a horse’s bit.'j' 

Others, with numerous small loops round the circum- 
ference, and with central bosses secured by pins, or 
occasionally with cross arms within them, appear to be 
of later date and to have had bands of chain-mail 
attached. In some of the plain rings, however, there 
is a portion of a strap of bronze left, which Sir W. 

"Wilde regards as having served to connect the ring- 
chains, of which he thinks that coats of mail were 
made. Under any circumstances, these perforated 
rings seem to come under the category of fastenings or clasps, to which 
the looped tubes already described may also be referred. 

A perforated ring was in the hoard found at Llangwyllog,§ Anglesea, 
abeady mentioned. 

Large rings, such as those described in the last chapter, may 
also have served as connections for bands or straps. 

There is, indeed, nnmismatic evidence that among the Ancient 
Britons, shortly after the time of Julius Caesar, ring.s were em- 
ployed as connecting links between the different straps forming 
the harness of war-horses. On a gold coin of Yerica,!] engraved 
on the title-page of Akermans “Ancient Coins of Cities and 
Princes,” and now in my own collection, there is on the reverse 
a warrior on horseback. The engraving of the die is exquisitely 
minute, and the warrior s saddle is shown to be secured by four 
girths, and by straps running from it round the chest and the 
hind-quarters to keep it in position. On the shoulder and the 
haunches there are rings to which these straps are joined, and 
from each of these rings another strap runs down to pass below 
* » Catal. llus. E. I. A.,” p. 579, fig. 494. t Vol. iv. pi. xiv. 
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the body of the horse. Each ring, therefore, has three straps 
secured to it, one running forwards, another backwards, and the 
third downwards. Eings with three 1og|)s for straps attached 
occur among Etruscan Antiquities.* 

Of brooches proper, with a pin attached by a spring or hinge, 
and secured by a hasp or catch, none are, I think, known in 

Britain which can with 
safety be assigned to an 
earlier period than the Late 
Celtic. 

That shown in Eig’. 498 
was found by Canon Green- 
well, E.E.S., in a barroAV in 
the parish of Cowlam,t Yorkshire, together with an arinlet (Eig. 486) 
and a necklace of glass heads, on the body of an aged woman. The 
pin was of iron, which had replaced the original of bronze. I have a 
somewhat similar brooch from Eedmore, near St. Austell, Cornwall, as 
well as one of longer form and with a larger disc, which was found 
in a barrow near Bridlington, together with two remarkable buckles 
formed of periannular rings. These were described by the late Mr. 

Thomas Wright f (who has figured them) as un- 
doubtedly Eoman, hut their character is decidedly 
Late Celtic.” Other brooches of the same character 
as the figure, found in the Thames, London, and near 
Avebury, Wilts, are in the British Museum. 

Another article in use for fastening or attach- 
ing parts of the dress is the button, which 
claims a high antiquity, I have elsewhere § 
described some made of stone and jet, in which 
a V-shaped perforation in the body of the button 
afforded the means of fastening it to the dress. 
In the bronze buttons a legitimate loop or shank 
is found, which is cast in one piece with the 
button itself. 

In Eig. 499 are shown throe full-size views of one of 
two bronze buttons from the Beach Een hoard in my own 
collection. There is a sharpness and smoothness about 
their faces which suggests their having been finished 
by some process of turning or rotary grin^ng. The centre and raised hands, 
though similar, are not identical in the two, or it might have been thought 
tlmt tliey were cast in amotalmould. Eour others were foun d attho same time. 

A button of almost the same size and pattern was found with a razor 
and other objects at LlangwyUog, Anglesea.|j One of the same character, 

* Arch. Assoc. Journ., vol. xxxvi. p. 110. t “ British. Barrows,” p. 209. 

j “ Essays on Arch.. Sub.,” vol. i, p. 2S. § “ Anc. Stone Imp.,” p. 407. 

II Arch. Journ., vol. xxii. p. 74; Arch. Camh., 3rd S., vol. xii. p. 97- 
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but of larger size (If incli), was found with a gouge, socketed celts, 
•fee., at Kensington.* It has a central boss and two raised ridges. Both 
these buttons are now in the British Museum. 

In the Heathery Burn Gave, Durham, was a small button, J inch in 
diameter, with one loop at the back ; and another larger (l^ imh), witli 
five loops at the back, one in the centre, and tire four others at equal 
distances around it forming four sides of an octagon. This largm bulton 
has a series of concentric rings or grooves on the face; the small one 
has a central pointed boss with one groove around it. 

Some cui'ious buttons, like half barrels in shape, were found with a 
hoard of bronze objects at St. Gienonph (Indre et Loire), and are 
preserved in the Museum at Toiu's. Numerous buttons of circular f(jrm 
have been found in other parts of France. 

Buttons of various sizes and shapes have also been found in abund- 
ance in the Swiss Lake-dweUings. 

A clay mould, apparently for buttons of this kind, is in the Museo 
Givico at Modena. 

In the cemetery at Hallstatt immense numbers of small button-like 
objects have been found, some of the warriors’ coats having been completely 



Kg. 600 .— Edinburgh. } 


studded with them. Some of these are not more than f inch in diameter, 
nearly hemisioherieal, and with a small har cast across them inside. 

A peculiar n.riTm lnr button with two loops at tlie hack, found with 
bronze swords (see Fig. 353) and a flat-headed pin (Fig. 464) at Edin- 
burgh, f is represented in Fig. 500. The original is now in the Anti- 
quarian Museum at Edinburgh. It has been thought to bo the mounting 
of a belt. 

Bronze discs of larger size than any ordinary buttons or clasps are 
occasionally found. One such, Sf inches in diameter, with three con- 
centric circles engraved on one of its faces, was discovered at CasteU y 
Bere, Merionethmiire.j; Another was found at Wolsonbury Hill,§ Sussex. 
A third, about 5 inches in diameter, with raised concentric rings upon it, 
is in the Scarborough Museum. One found at Inis Kaitra, jj Lough Derg, 
between Clare and Galway, has been figured. It has a hollow conical pro- 
jection like the umbo of a shield, surrounded by five concentric raised 
rings, the interval between the second and third being about double that 
between any other pair. The inner side has grooves corresponding with the 

* Froo. Soe. Ant, 2nd. S., vol. iii. p. 232. 

t Froe. Soc. Ant Scot, IST.S., vol. i., p. 322, ■whence this cut is borro-wed. 

f Arch, Journ,, vol. xi, p. 179. § Ibid. |{ AreA, Journ., vol. ix. p. 200. 
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external ridges, and across the inside of the holloiy nmbo is a small bar 
of metal. The diameter of this ornament is 4|- inches. It is now in the 
British Mnsenm. In many respects such discs resemble the so-called 
tiduli of the Scandinavian antiquaries, though the long-pointed form has 
not been found in the British Islands. 

An irregularly rounded flat plate of bronze, about 5 inches by 5-|, 
and 1 g- inch thick, apparently hammered out, was found with leaf -shaped 



Pig. 601.— Heathery Bum Cave. ^ 


spear-heads and a sword at "Worth,* Devon. I have a round flat plate, 
about 6-^ inches in diameter and i inch thick, found near Clough, Co. 
Antrim, which bears deep hammer marks in sets of parallel grooves on 
both faces. Perhaps such plates were destined to be stiU further drawn 
out into sheets for the manufacture of caldrons or other vessels. 

In the Heathery Burn Cave, already so often mentioned, were about 
ten convex plates, with a raised rim round their edge, a small hole in the 
middle, and four loops cast on at the back. One of these is shown in 
Pig. 501.f With them were found about 
the same number of broad hoops, of which 
an example is given in Pig. 502. These 
are dexterously cast in one piece, with a 
groove inside corresponding with the raised 
central ridge on the outside. Their dia- 
meter is only about df inches, while that of 
the discs is about 5i^ inches. It is diffi- 
cult to see any connection between the two 
forms, though from the correspondence in 
their numbers a connection at first sight 
scorns probable. The hoops have been spoken of as armlets, but I can 
hardly regard them as such. Most of the specimens are in the coUectiou 
of Canon Greenwell, F.R.S., though thanks to his kindness I have an 
example of each ; and two hoops and a disc are in the British Museum. 
Canon Greenwell has two other discs of a somewhat similar character, 
found with spear-heads and socketed celts near Newark. They are oi 
inches in diameter, with a raised rib round the margin and a central 

* ^rck. Jotim., vol. xxiv. p. 120. 

t Troc. Soc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. iii. p. 236. This and the following cut are kindly lent 
me hy the Council of the Society. 
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hole. The surface, instead of being regularly convex, rises more rapidly 
towards the centre, so as to make a kind of cone with hollowed sides. 
There are no loops nor any means of attachment on the interior. It may 
be that a shank was riveted through the central hole, as was tho case 
with some analogous conical objects from Hallstatt. 

Without expressing any definite opinion on the subject, I may call 
attention to a certain analogy that exists between these hoops and discs, and 
the hoops and axle ends of Glaulish chariots of the Early Iron Ago. The 
naves of the' wheels of the chariot found in the tomb of la Gorge UileillGt 
(Marne) had bronze hoops on either side of the naves, and an ornamented 
plate at each end of the axle. The hooi>s, however, are made of plates 
riveted together, and were not cast in ono piece, and the centre of tho 
plates is open, though crossed by an iron pin. 

Fragments of what may have been discs of the same kind, with a hole 
in the centre and four smah bosses at iutervals around it, were found 
in the hoard at Stanhope, f Durham, which comprised spear-heads, celts, 
&e., much like those in the Heathery Burn Cave. 

Similar large discs with concentric circles upon them, and having loops 
at the back, have been found in various parts 
of France, Switzerland, and Italy. j: 

Another and smaller disc with a central hole, 
having a short collar round it, is shown in 
Fig. 503. This is only the rough casting ; and 
at one time I thought it was merely a waste 
piece or jet from the foundry, as it was dis- 
covered with moulds, celts, &o., in the Isle of 
Harty hoard. Another disc of the same kind 
was, however, found with the hoard of bronze 
at Yattendon, § Berks, which shows so much 
finish aU over that it would seem to have been 
adapted for some special purpose, and not to 
have been merely a piece of waste metal. Another disc of the same kind 
was found in the hoard at Haynes Hill, 1| Kent, and was regarded as part 
of an utensil. Mr. Franks informs me that an example with a rather 
longer tube has been found in Brittany. In the Yattendon hoard were 
also some fragments of thin bronze plate very bigbly planished on ono 
face, and a hollowed conical piece of bronze, not unlike^ an extinguisher ; 
but the purpose for which either of these was intended is a mystery. 

Returning to bronze objects which appear to be in some manner con- 
nected with straps, I may cite some loops or slides of which an example 
is given in Fig. 504. The original is not in this case English, having 
formed part of the hoai’d found at Dreuil, near Amiens. But a specimen 
of the same size and shape, though rather more convex on the faces, is 
in Lord Braybrooke’s collection at Audley End, and was, I believe, found 
with other bronze objects, including a hollow ring, in Essex. At first 
sight such objects might appear to be intended for mouth-pxeoes of scab- 
bards, but on trial I fi.nd that the opening is not wide enough to allow of 
the passage of a sword blade, much less to admit of a thickness of 
* Fourdrignier, “Double Sep. Gaul.,” 1878, pi. v. and vi. 
t yh'ch. JUliana, vol. i. p. 13, pi. ii. 14. 

X See Chant, re, “Age du ]3r.,” ibre ptie., p. 156,. 

§ Pi'oc. Hoe, Ant., 2nd S., vol. vii. p. 486. ... 

11 Arch. Joimi., vol. xxx. p. 282, flg. 3; Anthrcp. Jnsp, Jaurn., vol. m. p, i30. 
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Pig.' 50G.--Abcrgelc. } Pig. 507.— Abergele. i 

"bucHes in shape. There were also several double rings fitting the one 
within the other, the inner about H inch in diameter and the outer about 
2^ inches. They are east hollow, and on the inner ring is a loop which 
fits into a hole in the outer ring. In the same hoard was the remarkable 
object shown half-size in Fig. 507. It consists of three pairs of irregular 
oval plates with loops, through which is passed a bar of bronze. Mr. 
Franks, who has described the hoard, says that “the loops show marks 
of wear, and the whole waa probably a jingling ornament to be attached 
to horse-harness. Objects of the same nature have been found with 
bridle-bits, and are engraved in Madsen, AfhiUninger;\ and in Worsaae’s 
NorcUske Oldsager, Fig. 266.” 

These examples, however, do not present such close analogies with the 

* Arch., vol. xliii. p, 556, pi. xxxvii. figs. 8 and 11. 
t PI. xl. 16; Samlede Fmd^ pi. xvi. 12. 


leather or wood in addition. They seem more probably to be slides, such 
as might have scuwed for receiving the two ends of a leather belt. 

In the Dreuil hoard was also a flat kind of ferrule, about 2|- inches 
wide and clo.sed at tlie end, which may have served as a sort of tag or 
end to a broad strap. There were also socketed celts and knives. 

In the same hoard was a loop fluted on one face, like Fig. 505, but 
witli four divisions instead of three, and 2|- inches wide. The loops 
shown in Figs. 505 and 506 formed part of a large hoard found near 
Abergele,'^ Denbighshire, and described in the Arohaologia, whence my 
tints are copied. There were present in the hoard forty-two loops or slides 
of tliis kind, Ihough of various widths, as well as eighteen buttons, a reel- 
shaped object like Fig. 377, andnumerous rings, some of them almost like 
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■\Vg1s1i specimen as do some interlinked rings Avitli flat pendants fitund at 
Ploneour,'^-- Brittany, with, looped palstaves and a flat quadrangular knife. 
Some other analogous ohjeots are mentioned by M. 01iantre,f wliuluis also 
described several stsi^n^^-lilco instruments, to which M. do Mortillet is 
inclined to assign an Eastern origin. 

Eeverting to the Abergele hoard, I may add that Mr. Franks regards 
it as belonging to the close of the Bronze Period, and conjectures” that 
most of the objects which it comprised formed part of the trappings of a 
horse. 

Bronze bridle-bits, such as have been found in various parts of tlie 
Continent,^ have very rarely been found in Britain, though occasionally 
discovered in Ireland. In the British Isles they ax^pear for the most part, 
if not in all cases, to belong to the Late Celtic Period. 

Another form of bronze objects of uncertain nse is shown in Fig. 508, 
which is taken from a French and not an English original. This formed 
part of the Dreuil hoard ; and as in so many rcsx)ecis the arfciele.s com- 
prised in this deposit present analogies with those found in England, it 
appeared worth wMe to call attention to this particular object. It is a 
kind of semicircular flap, with a hole 
running through the headed cylinder at 
top. What was its purpose I cannot 
say, though I have a thin gold x^late of 
the same form, hut decorated with ring 
ornaments, that was found at Hallstatt. 

It may he merely a pendant. 

Among other miscellaneous objects 
of bronze may be mentioned an article 
of twisted bronze already cited at p. 51. 

It has a flat tang for insertion into a 
handle, in which are four rivet-holes. 

Beyond the handle project two twisted 
horns, which seem to have nearly or 
quite met, so as to form a somewhat heart-shaped ring. In the centre 
opposite the tang is a long slot vdth. a chain of three circular rings 
attached. The whole covers a space of about 6-J inches in length by 41- 
inebes in breadth. With Sir E. Colt Hoare, “ I leave to my learned 
brother antiquaries to ascertain” what was the ancient use of this 
singular article, which was found in a harrow' at Wilsford,l| with a stone 
hammer, a flanged bronze celt, and other objects in company with an un- 
hurnt hod.y. 

Portions of three sickle-like objects, with a kind of square tang, 
through wdiich is a large hole, were found with a palstave and a flat celt 
and many other bronze antiquities, near Battlefield, Salop.^ These 
measure about 7 inches by 7-|- inches, and their pixrpose is as much 
veiled in mystery as that of the Wilsford relic, with w^'Mch they present 
a slight analogy. 

The flat annular and horseshoe-shaped plates — the one 13 inches in 
diameter, and the other 2 feet 1 inch long— found with an oblong cup- 



Fig. oos.— Ureuil. 


*■ Arc/i. Gamb.^ 3rd. S., yoI. tI. p. 137. 
t Hev. Anthrop., 1875, tome iv. p. 650. 

§ See Ohantre, “Age du Br.,” Ire ptie., p, 152. 


t “Age du Bronze,” lere ptie., p. 188. 


“Anc. Wilts,” vol. i. p. : 


H iVofl, 8oe^ Ant,) 2nd S., vol. ii. p. 252. 
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shaped boss on the bill of Benibbrese,’^* * * § in Locliaber, appear to me to be 
probably Late Celtic. 

Some of the etu’ions spoon-like articles f of bronze occasionally found 
in all part.s of the United Kingdom may also belong to the Late Celtic 
Period, and most of them probably to quite the close of that period, if 
not to a later date. 

The remarkable bronze rod, about 18 inches long, with small figures 
of birds and pendent rings upon it, found near Ballymoney,^ County 
Antrim, is probably of later date than the Bronze Period : as are also 
the curious figures of boars and other animals found near Hounslow. § 

In concluding this chapter, it may be observed that although 
I have attempted to give in it some notice of various forms of 
bronze relics of many of which the use is uncertain, yet that I do 
not pretend that the list here given comprises all such objects as 
have been discovered in Britain. In several hoards of bronze 
there have been found portions of thin plates and fragments of 
objects the purpose of which is unknown ; and I have thought it 
best not to encumber my pages with notices of mere fragments 
about which even less is known than about the mysterious articles 
to the description of which, perhaps, too much space has already 
been allotted., 

* JPm', Nos. Seo(., rol. vi. p. 46. 

f See AreA. t/mm., vol. xxvi. pp. 35 and 52; I^roe. Soe. Ant. Scot., xol. v. p. Ill; 
0. E. Smith's “ Catal. London Ant.,” p. 82 ; Arch. Camb., 3rd S., vol. viii, p. 208 ; vol. x. 
p. 67; “Hor. Far.,” p. 184. 

t Trans. Kilkenny Arch. Soc., vol. iii. p. 65. Annalerfor QlAh., 1836, p. 175. 

§ Tree. Soc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. iii. p. 90. 
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VESSELS, GALDEONS, ETC. 

Of tlie various forms of fictile vessels wliicli were in use at the 
same period as daggers and other weapons formed of bronze, it is 
not the place here to speak. Much has already been written on 
the subject, not only in various memoirs which have appeared in 
the proceedings of our different Antiquarian and Archaeological 
Societies, but also in several standard archaeological works. For 
the pottery found in the tumuli of this country I would more 
particularly refer to Canon GreenweRs “ British Ban^ows,” and to 
Dr. Thurnam’s “Paper on the Barrows of Wiltshire,” published 
in the Archmologia* Both these authors agree that none of the 
pottery from the barrows has been made upon the wheel. The 
greater part of the fictile ware vyith which we are acquainted was used 
for sepulchral purposes, and there appears good reason for supposing 
that much of it Avas manufactured expressly for the dead, and not 
for the living. Still there are a certain number of examples known of 
what has been termed culinary pottery, some of which have been 
found in barrows, and some in the remains of dwellings of tlie 
Bronze Period. This pottery, unlike the sepulchral, is devoid of 
ornament, and is well burnt, “ plain, strong, and useful,” but it 
is also made by hand. Some of the pottery from the Swiss Lake- 
dwellings is, however, ornamented in various ways, but the 
potter’s wheel does not seem to have been in use. t And yet, in 
more than one instance, there have been found in barrows in the 
South of England weapons of bronze, accompanied by vessels of 
amber and of shale, which have all the appearance of having been 
turned in a lathe. Of some of these vessels I have given figures 
in my “ Ancient Stone Implements,” + and also stated the parti- 
culars of the discoveries. I have also mentioned the discovery of 
a gold cup in a barrow at Rillaton, Cornwall, which w^as accom- 

* Vol. xliii. t Luttock, “Preh. Times,” 4th ed., p. 223. t 399 et seqq. 
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panied by what appears to have , been a bronze dagger.^ As tins 
vessel is of metal, I have here reproduced the cut as Fig. 509. 
It seems to me probable that the same kind of vessel which was 
made in the nobler metal may also prove to have been made in 
bronze, although as yet no examples have been discovered. The 


Bottom of cup. 

Kg'. 609.— Golden Cup; Eillaton. HeigM, .'ij inches. 

hanging cups of bronze of which many have been found in Scan- 
dinavia, and at least one example in Switzerland, are at present 
not knoAvn to have been discovered within the British Isles. 

It was probably not until nearly the close of the Bronze Period 
that the art was discovered of hammering out bronze into suffi- 
ciently large and thin laminse for the manufacture of cups and 

* Erroneously called a. celt by Mr. Kirwan. See Arch. Joiirn., toI. xxiv, p. 189 
wlieuce this cut is borrowed. 
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vessels. It would be impossible to cast tlie metal so tliin as even 
tliat employed for shields, and before ingots or flat plates, like 
those alrea% mentioned at page 402, could be thus drawn out, an 
acquaintance with some process of annealing must have been 
gained. It is a remarkable fact that the same process wliich has 
the effect of hardening steel has exactly the contrary effect on 
copper, and to some extent on bronze. Steel when heated to 
redness and then dipped in cold water becomes so intensely hard, 
that tools treated in this manner have to be somewhat tempered, 
or softened by heat, before they can safely be used; while to 
soften copper the usual method adopted is to make it red-hot 
and dip it in cold water. In whatever w^ay the metal was drawn 
out, some of the large yessels of the transitional period betw'een 
Bronze and Iron, such as those from Hallstatt, are wonderful 
examples of skill in working bronze. 

Almost the only bronze vessel found in a barrow in England 
had an iron handle to it, showing that it could not belong to the 
Bronze Age properly so called. It is, indeed, somewhat doubtful 
whether it accompanied an interment. In the centre of a low 
mound near Wetton,* Staffordshire, about a foot below the surface, 
Mr, Bateman found ''two very curious vessels," one about four 
inches high, and of rather globular form, carved in sandstone, and at 
the distance of a foot from it the other, “a bronze pan or kettle four 
inches high and six inches in diameter, with a slender iron bow' 
like a bucket handle. It has been first cast and then hammered, 
and is very slightly marked with horizontal ridges." It w'as 
inverted, and above it were traces of decayed wood. There aj^pear 
to have been some remains of burnt bones near the surface of the 
ground. This bronze vessel is somewhat like the lower part of 
an ordinary flower-pot in form. In Mr. Bateman's Catalogue t 
there is a note to the effect that this object is "probably Romano- 
British,” but I have thought it best to cite it. 

Several caldrons made of thin bronze plates riveted together 
have been found in Scotland, in some instances in company with 
bronze w^eapons. 

In Duddingston Loch,f near Edinburgh, together with swords and 
spear-heads, were some bronze rings and staples similar in eharaoter to 
those attached to the rim of a large bronze ealdron found at Barney, § 
Ulster, but there is no record of any caldrons. Others of these rings are in 

* “ Ten Years’ Dig.,” p. 173. t P. 21. 

J 'Wilson, “ Preh. Ann.,” vol. i. pp. 860, 408. 

J Shirley’s “ Dominion of Faxney Arch, Jom'n.f vol. iii. p. 96. 
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tlie Antiquarian Museum at Edinburgli, two of wliicli were found with tlie 
large caldron here figured (Eig. 510) in the Moss of Kincardine, near 
Stirling, in the year 1768. In this ease no weapons appear to have been 
found. At the side is a broad band embossed with circles. This vessel 
is of large size, being 16 inches high, 16 inches across the mouth, and 
25 inches in extreme diameter. 

An imperfect caldron, with handles of the same Mnd, was found at 
Kilherran, Ayrshire, with socketed celts and fragments of swords. 

Others of these caldrons, but little differing in form from those found 
with bronze relics, have been accompanied by various tools formed of 
iron, as, for instance, those found at Cockburnspath, Berwickshire ; and 
in Garlinwark Loch, Kelton, Eorkcudbright. There can, indeed, be little 



Pig. 610.— Kincardine Moss. 


doubt that such vessels, if belonging to the Bronze Age, are to be 
assigned to the close rather than to the beginning or even middle of that 
period. 

Several Buck caldrons Lave been discovered in Ireland. 

That shown in Fig. 511 is about 21 inches in diameter and 12 inches 
high.f It is composed of a number of pieces of thin bronze, each averaging 
34 inches broad and decreasing in length near the bottom. “Thefse 
plates bear the marks of hammering, and are joined at the seams with 
rivets averagiag about half an inch asxmder. These rivets have sharp 
conical heads externally, and some were evidently ornamental, as they 
exist in places where there are no joinings, and in the circular bottom 
portion they are large and plain. The upper margin of this vessel is 
'2^ inches broad,” and corrugated. “ Its outside edge next the solid hoop 
has a double line of perforations in it.” It was in a vessel of this kind 
that part of the great Bowris hoard of bronze antiquities was deposited. 

The metal is said by Mr. McAdam, in a paper on “ Brazen Caldrons,” 

* 'Wilson, op, eif., vol, i. p. 409. I am indebted to Messrs. Macmillan & Co, for the 
use of this cut. 

t Wilde, “ Catal. Mus. H. X. A.,” p. 529, figf. 407. This cut has been lent me by the 
Council of the Academy., 
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publislied in tlxe TTlsUr Journal of Arclimlogy,’’^ to be tliiuuer tlian any- 
tiling of tlie kind used in our modern cooking vessels, -while the surfaces 
are almost as even and level as that of modern sheet brass. 

Another caldron from Dowris, more nearly hemispherical, also -with 
two rings, is in the collection of the Earl of Eosse. A specimen from 
Earney has been already mentioned. It resembles Fig. 511. 

In the collection of Mr. T. W. U. Eobinson, F.S.A., is a remarkably 
fine and perfect caldron, closely resembling Fig. 511, found in the parish 
of BaUyscuUion, Co. Antrim, in June, 1880. The following are its 
dimensions : — 

Diameter at top . . . 18 inches. 

Width of rim . . . . 2|- ,, 

Extreme diameter . . . 24 „ 

Height 16 

Outside diameter of rings . 

The rings are about f inch -wide and of this section H-. 



Fig. 611 .— n-elaiid. 

Altliougli no such vessels have been found in barrows in Eng- 
land, they are not entirely unknown in this country, 

A very fine caldron of this character, about 21 inches in extreme 
diameter and about 16 inches in height, was dredged up in the Thames 
near Battersea, and is now in the British Museum. It is formed of two 
■tiers of plates above the concave bottom, and has had two rings at the 
mouth, one of which, about 5 inches in diameter, remains. The rings are 
of this section which combines great strength with economy of metal. 

The expanding rim of the mouth is supported on -four small brackets, 
pierced so as to leave a saltire ornament in each. The rivet-heads ai'e 
about 4 inch in diameter. From these brackets two strips of thin brass 
run down about 3 inches, each ornamented with a fern-leaf pattern. 

The bottom of another caldron, from Walthamstow, of about the same 
size, is also in the same collection. The metal is remarkably thin. 

The two rings of such a caldron, 5^ inches, of this section , found 
near Ipswich, are in the British Museum. The semi-cylindncal beaded 
brackets through which they pass and a part of the rim are still 
attached. Another ring was found -with a hoard at Meldreth, Cambs. 

* Vol. V. p, 82. 
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Ill some vessels very large slieets of bronze have been used. Tliat sliown 
in Fig. 512, also from Wilde, is 18i inches deep, but vms formed of three 
2 )lates only, one for the circular bottom and two for the remainder of the 
vessel. At the neck is a stout bronze ring, over which the plates are 
turned. “ It originally stood on six feet, each forming an inverted cup.” 
It has suffered much from wear, and has been carefully patched in 
several places. The metal is very tough and of a rich golden colour. It 
is comxjosed of — 

Coijper 88-71 

Tin . . . . . . 9-46 

Lead ...... 1-66 

Iron . . . . . . Trace 

99-83 

Among tliree bronze vessels from the Dowris find now in the British 
Museum is one of, the form of Fig. 512, 16 inches high. 

The form is almost identical with some 
of the bronze urns from the cemetery at 
HaUstatt, of which several appear to be of 
Etruscan fabric. 

Another vessel of the same character 
was found in a tumulus in Brittany, f and 
contained burnt bones. 

In the collection of Canon Greenwell, 
F.B.S., is a vessel of hammered bronze 
of the same character as the figure,, but of 
rather broader proportions, being nearly 
17^ inches high and about 16 inches in 
diameter; at the shoulder the neck con- 
tracts to 13 inches. It has the usual two 
massive handles ; and at the bottom is a 
flat ring with arms across it like a four- 
spoked wheel, rather more than 9 inches, 
in diameter. The arms are ribbed longi- 
tudinally, and the ring has concentric 
ribs ux>on it, except at the junction with the arms, where there are 
cross-ribs. There are five rivets in it, one in the centre and four in the 
ring opposite each end of the arms. This vessel, which has been patched 
in more than one place, was found with numerous other bronze objects 
in the Heathery Burn Cave, already so often mentioned. 

A remarkably fine specimen of a vase of this character, found in 
Oapecastle Bog, near Armoy, Co. Antrim, is in the collection of Mr. T. 
W. U. Eobinson, F.S.A. It formerly belonged to Mr. William Gray, of 
Belfast, who kindly allowed me to engrave it as Fig. 513. Its dimensions 
are as follows — 

Height 17-|- inches. 

Liameterofmouth. . . . 13 ,, 

Diameter at shoulder . . 15^ ,, 

Diameter at bottom . . ,, 

The weight is 5 lbs. 9 ozs. The plates of which it is formed are care- 
fully riveted together, and are of large size. Some holes which have 
♦ Catal. Mus. E. 1. A., p. 531, fig. 409. t jBev. Arch., N.S., vol. xxvi. p. 326. 
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apparently been worn by nse bave been carefully patched. All the upper 
part of the vessel above the shoulder is decorated by small raised bosses pro- 
duced by means of a punch applied on the inside of the vessel, and below 
the shoulder is a series of triangles embossed in a similar manner forming 
a kind of Vandyke eoUar round the vessel. This character of ornamentation 
is very characteristic of the Bronze Period, and though not uncommon on 
urns formed of burnt clay, has not, I think, been before observed on those 
made of bronze. 

The bottom of the vessel is se- 
cured by a ring and cross piece of 
bronze forming a kind of four- 
spoked wheel, as shown in the 
lower figure. The rings for 
suspension are soHd, and hang 
towards the inside of the vessel. 

As will be seen, there is much 
analogy between this Irish vessel 
and that from the Heathery Bum 
Cave last described. The latter, 
however, is without ornament. 

These conical vessels are 
probably earlier in date than 
the spheroidal caldrons. 

Whether either were actu- 
ally manufactured in Britain 
and Ireland is an interesting 
question. There can, I think, 
be little doubt that the conical 
form originated among the 
Etruscans, whose commerce 
certainly extended to the 
northern side of the Alps. * 

One of the upright vases 
found at Hallstattf has animal figures upon it almost undoubtedly 
of Etruscan work, though showing some signs of Eastern influence 
in their style, and bronze helmets bearing Etruscan inscriptions have 
been found in Styria. On the other hand, M. Alexandre Bertnmd 
and some other antiquaries are inclined to believe in a more direct 
commerce with the East along the valley of the Danube or Dnieper. 
The finding of vessels of the same form in Brittany, England, and 
Ireland seems to point to a more western course of trade, always 
assuming that these objects were imported. That some of them 

* A paper on “ Etruscan Commerce with the North,” hy Dr. Hermann Genthe, will 
he found in the Arclm. fur Anthrop., vol. vi. p. 337. 

t Von Sacken, “ Das Grahf. v. Hall8t.,’',Taf. xxi. 1. 
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may have come from abroad appears in the highest degree probable. 
Not impossibly the cbs importatum of Csesar may refer to a con- 
tinuance of such a trade. But whether there were no bronze- 
smiths in the British Isles capable of imitating such products of 
skill is doubtful. The bronze shields which are of essentially 
indigenous character exhibit an amount of dexterity in producing 
thin plates of bronze quite sufficient for the manufacture of such 
vessels. Moreover, the handles of these British and Irish vessels 
are formed by rings, while those of the vessels from southern 
countries are loops like the handles of pails or buckets. The 
spheroidal caldrons are also of a form and character which appears 
to be unknown on the Continent, and are therefore, in all proba- 
bility, of indigenous manufacture. 

The careful manner in which some of the vessels are mended 
affords an argument that such utensils were rare and valuable ; 
but it also shows that the native workmen understood how to 
make thin plates — unless these were portions of other vessels — 
and at all events how to rivet plates together. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


METAL, MOULDS, AND THE METHOD OF MANUFACTURE, 


Having now passed in review the various forms of weapons, tools, 
ornaments, and vessels belonging to the Bronze Period of this country, 
it will be well to consider the nature of the metal of which they are 
formed, and the various processes by which they were produced 
and finished ready for use. Some of these processes, as for instance 
the hammering out of the cutting-edges of tools and weapons, and 
the production of ornamental designs by means of the hammer 
and punch, have already been mentioned, and need be but cursorily 
noticed. The main process, indeed, of which this chapter will 
treat is that of casting. 

Bronze, as already stated, is an alloy of copper and tin, and 
therefore distinct from brass, which is an alloy of copper and zinc. 
Many varieties of bronze — or, as it is now more commonly called, 
gun-metal — are in use at the present day ; and one remarkable 
feature in bronze is that the admixture with copper of the much 
softer metal tin, in var3dng proportions, produces an alloy in most 
if not all cases harder than the original copper ; and when the tin 
is much in excess, as in the metal used for tlie specula of tele- 
scopes, so much harder that, d priori, such a result of the mixture 
of two soft metals would have been thought impossible. Tlie 
following table compiled from a paper in Design and Work, 
reprinted in Martineau and Smith’s Eairhmre Trade JournaV^ 
gives some of the alloys now in most common use and the 
purposes to which they are applied : — 


Tin. 

11 

11 

11 

11 


Copper, of Copper 

108 == 90-76 

99 = 90 - 
96 = 89-72 

84 = 88-44 


A common metal for cannon and machine 
brasses, used also for bronze statues. 

Gun-metal proper, used for cannon. 

Used for bearings of machinery, frequently 
called gun-metal. 

* April 30, 1S79. 
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Percent. 

Tin. Copper. of Copper. 

72 = 86'7o Batier harder. 

60 =: 84-50 Harder, not malleable- 
44 = 80-00 ITsed for cjonbals and Chinese gongs. 
48 = 81-36 Yery hard, used for culinary vessels. 
36) r76-69 ' 


11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

11 


6) 176-00 I 


Bell-metal. 

24 r= 68-67 ^ Yellowish, very hard, sonorous. 

. 26-66 ( white, sometimes used for specula with 

~ ( some other slight admixture. 


Lord llosse, however, in casting specula, preferred using copper 
and tin in their atomic proportions, or 68-21 per cent, of copper 
and 31-79 of tin. 

The addition of tin, while increasing the hardness of copper, 
also rendei-s it more fusible. In small proportions it but little 
affects the colour of the copper,* and it is difficult to recognise its 
presence from the physical characters of the copper, except from 
that of increased hardness. What appear, therefore, to be copper 
instruments may, and indeed often do, contain an appreciable 
admixture of tin, which, however, can only be recognised by 
analysis. 

Besides the superiority of one alloy over another, it appears 
probable that the method of treatment of the metal may some- 
what affect its properties. M. Trescat found that a gun-metal 
cast by Messieurs Laveissiere, consisting of — 


Copper . 

89-47 

Tin 

9-78 

Zinc 

0-66 

Lead 

0-09 


was superior in all respects to either the common gun-metal A or 
the phosphor-bronze B cast at Bourges, the constituents of which 
were as follows — 


Copper . 

A 

89-87 

B 

90-60 

Tin .... 

9 '4.5 

8-82 

Zinc ... 

0-31 

0-27 

Lead. . . 

0-37 

0-31 

*; Percy’s “ Metallurgy,” vol. i. 
\ Cmptes Bmdus de tAe. des Sc. 

100- 100- 

p. 474 (ed. 1861). 

, vol. Ixxvi, (1873), p. 1232. 
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Tlie results of both ancient and modern experience as to tlie 
proportions in which co]iper and tin should be mixed, in order to 
produce a tough and hard though not brittle metal, appear to be 
nearly the same ; and nine parts of copper to one part of tin may 
be regarded as the constituents of the most serviceable bronze or 
gun-metal. 

In the- following table I have given the results of some of 
the more recent analyses of bronze antiquities found in -the United 
Kingdom, and have omitted the early analyses of Dr, Pearson’’*^ 
in 1796 as being only approximative. I have arranged them so far 
as practicable in accordance with the different forms of the objects 
analyzed ; and one feature Avhich is thus brought out tends strongly 
to confirm the conclusion which has been arrived at from other 
premises, that certain forms of bronze weapons and other instru- 
ments and. utensils are of later date than others. 

It will be seen, for instance, that in the flat and flanged celts, 
the palstaves, and even spear-heads, lead, if present at all, exists in 
but very minute quantity ; whereas in the socketed celts and swords, 
which are probably later forms, and especially in those from 
Ireland, this metal occurs in several cases in considerable pro- 
portions. 

This prevalence of lead is very remarkable in some of the small 
socketed celts found in very large numbers in Brittany, which 
from their diminutive size have been regarded as “votive’^ rather 
than as destined for actual use. In some of these Professor 
Pelligotf found as much as 28-50 and even 32-50 per cent, of 
lead, with only per cent, or a small trace of tin. In others, 
with a large per-centage of tin, there was from 8 to 16 per cent, 
of lead. Some of the bronze ornaments of the Early Iron Period 
also contain a considerable proportion of this metal, which, in the 
early Roman as t and its parts, is found to the extent of from 
20 to 30 per cent. Although some such proportion as 9 to 1 
appears to have been aimed at, there is great variation in the 
proportions of the principal ingredients even in cutting tools of 
the same general character, the tin being sometimes upwards of 
18 per cent, and sometimes less than 6 per cent, of the whole. 

This variation was no doubt partly due to occasional scarcity of 
tin ; but, as Dr. W. K. SuUivan has pointed out,§ there are two 

Fhil Trans., 1796, voL Ixxxvi. p, 396. 
t CJiaiitre, “ L’Age du Er.,” l^e ptie., p. 62. 
t J. A. -Phillips, a. J- Chem. Soo,, vol. iv. p. 266. 

§ O’ Curry’s “ Mann., and Oust, of the Anc. Irish,’* vol. i. p. ccccxx. 
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Other causes for it : first, the separation of the constituent metals 
in the fused mass, and the accumulation of the tin in the lower 
portion of the castings; and, second, the throwing off of the tin 
by oxidation when the alloys were re-melted. M. Dusaussoy* 
found that an alloy containing 90-4 per cent, of copper and 9 '6 
per cent, of tin lost so much of the latter metal by six fusions that 
it ultimately consisted of 95 per cent, of copper and only 5 per 
cent, of tin. 

With regard to the early sources of the copper and tin used in 
this country, and in general through Western Europe, it will not 
be in my power to add much to what has already been published 
on this subject. 

It seems probable that gold, which commonly occurs native and 
brilliant, was the first metal that attracted the attention of man- 
kind. The next metal to be discovered would, in all probability, 
be copper, which also occurs native, and has many points of 
resemblance with gold. 

The use of this metal, as I have observed in the Introductory 
Chapter, no doubt originated in some part of the world where, as 
on the shore of Lake Superior, it occurs in a pure metallic state. 
When once it was discovered that copper was fusible by heat, 
the production of the metal from.some of the more metallic-looking 
ores, such as copper pyrites, would follow ; and in due time, either 
from association with the metal, or from their colour and weight, 
some of the other ores, both sulphuretted and non-snlphuretted, 
would become known, f 

When once the production of copper in this manner was 
effected, it is probable that the ores of other metals, such as 
tin, would also become known, and that tin ores would either 

* O’Currjr, ojj. ejY., p. ccccxviii. 

t For an interesting essay on tlie sources of bronze, see Prof. Sullivan in the Intro- 
duction to O’Curry’s “ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish,” p. cccovii. See 
also H. H. Iloworth, F.S.A., on the “Archaeology of Bronze,” Trans. Ethnol. Soc,, 
vol. vi. p. 72; Sahatier, “Production de For, de Fargent, et du cuivre,” &c., 1850 ; Von 
Bibra, “ Die Bronzen und Kupferlegirungen,” 1869; De Fellenherg, “ BuU. de la Soc. 
des Sc. nat. de Berne,” 1860 ; Wocel, “ Chemische Analysen anh. Bronze legirungen,” 
in Sitz.-Ber. phil. hist. Classe, Acad. ,der Wiss. Wien. Bd. xvi. 169 ; “ Kelternes, Ger- 
manernes og Slavernes Bronzer,” iaAntiq. Tidskrift., 1852 — 54, p. 206 ; Morlot, “Les 
Metaux dans FAge du Bronze,” Mem. iSoc. Ant. du Nord, 1866 — 71, p. 23 ; Wihel, “ Die 
CuBur der Bronze-Zeit Nord^ und Mittel Europas,” I860; Von Cohausen’s Eeview of 
Wihel, Archil', f dr Anth. ^Yol, i, p. 320, vol. iii. p. 37 ; Lubbock, “Preliistoric Times,” p. 59 
et seqq.\ Zaborowski-Moindron, “ L'Anciennete de FHomme,” 1874; Dr. 0. F. Wiberg, 
“Einfluss der Etrusker und Griechen auf die Bronze Cultur,” Arch, far Anth., vol. iv. 
p. 11 ; Troyon, “hlonuments do FAnt. dans FEurope barbare,” 1868 ; De Kougemont, 
“L’Age du Bronze,” 1866; A. Bertrand, “Arch. Celtiqne et Gauloise,” 1876 ; G. De 
Mortillet, “ Origine du Bronze,” Mevm d’Anthrop.^ vol. iv. p. 650 ; Wilson, “ Preh. 
Annals of Scotland,” and “Prehistoric Man.” 
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be treated conjointly with the ores of copper, as suggested ])y 
Dr. Wibel, so as at once to produce bronze ; or added to crude 
copper, as suggested by Professor Sullivan ; or again, be smelted 
by themselves so as to produce metallic tin. At what date it 
was generally known that “ brass is molten out of the stone is, 
however, a question difficult to answer. 

Native copper and many of its ores occur in Hungary, Norway, 
Sweden, Saxony, and Cornwall ; but copper pyrites is far more 
generally distributed, and is found in most countries of the world. 
So far, therefore, as the existence of this metal is concerned, there 
was no necessity for the Britons in Caesar’s time to make use 
of imported bronze, especially as tin was found in abundance in 
Cornwall, and long before Csesar’s time was exported in considerable 
quantities to the Continent. And yet his account may to some 
extent be true, as a socketed celt of what is almost undoubtedly 
Breton manufacture has been found near Weymouth,t and several 
instruments of recognised French types have been found in our 
southern counties. Bronze vessels also may have been imported. 

Copper and its ores are abundant in Ireland, especially 
copper pyrites and gray copper. 

Although tin was formerly found in abundance in some parts of 
Spain, and also in less quantity in Brittany, $ there can be but 
little doubt that the Cassiterides, with which either directly or 
indirectly the Phoenicians traded for tin,§ are rightly identified with 
Britain. But, with due deference to Professor Nilsson and other 
antiquaries, I must confess that the traces of Phoenician influence 
in this country are to my mind at present imperceptible; and it may 
well be that their system of commerce or barter was such as 
intentionally left the barbarian tribes with whom they traded in 
much the same stage of civilisation as that in which they found 
them, always assuming that they dealt directly with Britain and 
not through the intervention of Gaulish merchants. 

The argument, however, that the Phoenician bronze would have 
been lead-bronze, because the Phoenicians derived their civilisa- 
tion and arts from Egypt, and had continual intercourse with 
that country, where lead-bronze was early known, appears to me 
wanting in cogency. For though the Egyptians may have used 

* Job, cbap, xxviii. v. 2. 

t P. llo. 

t Comptes Eendug, 1866, vol. Ixii. pp. 223, S46. 

§ The doubts raised by the late Sir G-, 0. Lewis on tiuB point have been dealt with by 
Sir John Lubbock, “ Preb. Times,” p, 63 et seqq^ 
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lead-bronzes for statues and ornaments, tbe Egyptian dagger* 
analyzed by Vauqnelin gave copper 85, tin 14, and iron 1 per 
cent., and showed no trace of lead. Of one point we may be fairly 
certain, that the discovery of bronze did not originate in the British 
Isles, but that the knowledge of that useful metal was commu- 
nicated from abroad, and probably from the neighbouring country, 
France. When and in what manner that and the other countries 
of Western and Central Europe derived their knowledge of bronze 
it is not my intention here to discuss. I will only say that the 
tendency of the evidence at present gathered is to place the original 
source of bronze, like that of the Aryan family, in an Asiatic rather 
than an European centre. 

The presence in greater or less proportions of other metals than 
copper and tin in bronze antiquities may eventually lead to the 
recognition of the sources from which in each country the 
principal supplies of metal were obtained. Professor Sullivan, 
in the book already cited, arrives at the following among other 
conclusions from the chemical facts at his command : — 

1. The northern nations in ancient times used only true bronzes 
— those formed of copper and tin — of greater or lesser purity 
according to the kind of ores used. 

2. Many of these bronzes contain small quantities of lead, zinc, 
nickel, cobalt, iron, and silver, derived from the copper from which, 
the bronze was made. 

3. Though some bronzes may have been produced directly by 
melting a mixture of copper and tin ores, the usual mode of 
making them was by treating fused crude copper with tin-stone, t 
In later times bronze was made by mixing the two metals 
together. 

4. The copper of the ancient bronzes seems to have been 
smelted in many different localities. 

Some analyses of bronze antiquities found in other countries are 
given in the works indicated below, ^ in addition to those men- 
tioned on page 418. 

• Von Bitra, p. 94. 

t Dr. Percy, P.R.S., and other practical metallurgists have shown that this view is 
untenable. See Luhhock, « Prehist, Times,” p, 621. 

_ t -A-nnctles for OlAh., 1852, p., \ Jahrbueh^ des Ver, ^li.-freitnd im Mheinl., vol. 

lix. p. 21 ; Chantre, “Age du Br.,” li^re ptie., p. 62 ; Perrin, “ Et. preh. sur la Savoie,” 
1870, p. 19 ; Xayard, “ Wineveh and Babylon,” p. 670. 
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A, Mr. J. A. Phillips, see Q,mrt. Journ. Ckm. Soe,, vol. iv. p. 276. 

B, J. W. Mallet, i?. voL xxii. p. 324. 

0, T. H. Henry, P.R.S., JPuh. Oamb. Ant. Soc., No. xiv. p. 13. 

D, Dr. George Wilson, Wilson’s “Preh, Ann. of Scot,,” vol. i. p. 374. 

E, Prof. Davy, „ „ „ ,t 

F, Dr. Donovan, „ „ „ ,i 

G, De Fellenberg. 

* In this case oxygen to the extent of 3-83 was present. The bronze had become so 
friable as to be easily pulverised in a mortar. Mr. J, Arthur Phillips writes about it 
as follows : — “ When a freshly-broken fragment of it is examined under a low magnify- 
ing power, it is seen to consist of a metallic net-work enclosing distinct and perfectly 
formed crystals of cuprite, surrounded by a greyish white substenoe which is chiefly 
binoxide of tin. In tiiis alloy the nickel, silver, and iron are evidently accidental im- 
purities, hut the lead is no doubt an latention$d ingredient.” The specific gravity 
after pulverization is about 7*26 only, , 4 Specific gravity 8‘59. 
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I have here given most of the trustworthy analyses already 
published, and have only added two new analyses kindly made for 
me by Mr. J. A. Phillips, F.G.S., of a socketed celt from York- 
shire and of a small daggerfrom Newton, near Cambridge. 

Those who wish for detailed information as to the composition 
of the bronze antiquities found in other countries are referred to 
De Fellenberg’s essays and to Von Bibra’s comprehensive work.*''* 

The copper which was used by the bronze-founders of old times 
appears to have been smelted from the ore and run into a shallow 
concave mould open at top, in which the metal assumed the form 
of a circular cake, convex below and flat above ; but before 
becoming sufficiently cold to be quite set into tough metal, these 
cakes seem as a rule to have been disturbed and broken up into 
numerous pieces, better adapted for re-melting than the whole 
cakes would have been. This method of breaking up the solid 
cakes while hot saved also an infinity of labour ; as to cut such 
masses into small pieces when cold would, even with modern 
appliances, be a difficult task ; and with only bronze and stone 
tools at command would have been nearly impossible. Many of 
the cakes are, however, interspersed with cavities formed in the 
metal, and in some cases there seems reason to think that this may 
have been produced intentionally, so as to render the breaking of 
the cakes even when cold more readily practicable. 

Many of the blocks of metal cast in rough moulds, and known 
by Italian antiquaries as ces signatum, have a similar broken 
appearance at the ends. Professor Chiericif has suggested that 
the moulds in which they Avere cast ivere of considerable length, 
and that from time to time clay and sand were thrown in so as to 
break the continuity of the metal, which indeed was poured in at 
intervals, after the insertion of the sand or clay,t to form the break 
in the mould. 

Some pieces of metal which have been regarded as ingots, and 
which not improbably are really such, have the form of a double- 
ended axe with a very small shaft hole. They have been discovered 
with several of the bronze-founders’ hoards in France. Dr. 
Y. Gross, of Neuveville, has a fine example of this kind found at 
Locras, in the Lac de Bienne. + , It is about 16i inches long and 
4f inches wide at the ends, the hole through the centre being 

“Die Bronzen. und Kupferleginmgen,” 8vo. Erlangen, 1869. 

f JSuU. di PaktnoL Itail., 1879, p. Id9. 

j Chantro, “Age duBr.,” ldreptie.,p. S6; “Alb.,” pL xxviii.; “Materiaiu,” vol. xi. 
pi. i. 1. Proc. Soc. Ant. 2n.d Ser., yol. vui. p. 250. 
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about i inch in diameter, and the weight of the ingot, which is of 
pure copper, is about 6| lbs. 

Eoug'h lumps of metal have frequently been found with deposits of 
bronze implements in Britain, these latter being sometimes in a 
worn-out or broken condition, and apparently brought together as 
old metal for re-casting. In other deposits the instruments seem 
new and ready for use, or again they are in an unfinished condition. 
All the circumstances of these discoveries, however, go to prove that 
they are in fact the stock-in-trade of the ancient bronze-founders. 
The jets or waste pieces from the castings, of which I shall subse- 
quently have to speak, are often found mixed with the rude lumps. 
Tliese lumps have usually the appearance of pure copper, and in 
many cases have proved to be so on analysis. 

Some copper cakes appear, however, to belong to Roman times. 
They differ in shape from those already described, in being of nearly 
even thickness, but with the edge inclined as if they had been cast 
in a small frying-pan. They are from 10 to 18 inches in diameter 
and about 2 inches thick ; and on more than one found in 
Anglesea’^ there are inscriptions in Roman characters. They 
weigh from 80 to 50 lbs. 

Turning now to the instances of lumps of rough metal being found 
with bronze weapons and tools, the following may be cited, though other 
instances are given in the tables at page 462 : — 

Lanant, Cornwall, f heavy lumps of fine copper, found with broken 
socketed celts, &c. 

Kenidjack Cliff, Cornwall, with palstaves and socketed colts. 

St. Hilary, Cornwall, § lumps weighing 14 or 15 lbs. each, said to have 
been found with spear-heads. 

Near Worthing, Sussex, several lumps of metal, with palstaves and 
socketed celts. 

Beachey Head,|i three lumps of raw copper, apparently very pure, 
with palstaves, socketed celts, &c. 

Wick Park, Stogursey, Somerset, with palstaves, socketed celts, 
broken swords, spears, &c. 

Kingston Hill, Surrey,*^ with socketed celts, fragments of swords, and 
spear-head. 

Beddington, Surrey,ff with mould, socketed celts, gouge, spear-heads, &c. 

Wickham Park, Croydon, Surrey,^ J with palstave, gouge, hammer, &o. 

Hanesbury, near Welwyn, Herts, §§ lumps of metal with damaged 
socketed celts, 

* Arch. Gamb., 4tli h. p. 69, vol. viii. p. 210 ; Pennaat’s « Tear,’' voi. i. p. 63 ; 

Arch. Joiirn., yoI. xxix. 194 ; Proc. Soc. Ant., 2ad S., vol. y. p. 286. __ . 

i Areh., Yo\. xT. p. 118. f Peurn, JBoy. Jnst. Gornw,, x\q. xxi. 

§ Arch., vol. XV. p. 120 (Lelmd). II Arch., vol. xvi. p. 363. ^ 

It Free. Soc. Ant., 2nd Ser., vol, v. p. 427. ** Aroh. /owm., vol: xxvi. p. 288. 

tt Surrey Arch. Coll., vol. vi. tt Anderson s “ Croydon, p. 10. 

§§ Arch. Journ., vol. x. p. 248. 
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Cumberlow, Herts,* -witll palstaves, socketed celts, fragments of 
swords, &c. 

Westwick Eow, Hemel Hempsted,f several lumps, witb socketed celts. 

Eomford, Essex, J lumps of metal in waste pieces and imperfect cast- 
ings, untrimmed socketed celts, &e. 

Eifield, Essex, § upwards of 50 lbs. of metal, with socketed celts. 

High Eoding, Essex, || with socketed celts, &c. 

Kensington,*^ with socketed celt, gouge, &c. 

Sittingbourne, Kent,** with socketed celts, gouges, &c. 

Meldreth, Cambs,f f with socketed celts, chisel, ring of caldron, &c. 

Carlton Eode, Norfolk, lumps of metal, with socketed celts, gouges, 
&c. 

Helsdon Hall, Norwich, §§ pieces of copper, socketed celts, &c. 

Earsley Common, York, 1)1 several lumps of metal, with nearly a hundred 
socketed celts. 

Martlesham, Suffolk, a large quantity of metal, including some lumps 
weighing 5 or 6 lbs., with socketed celts, gouge, &e. 

West Halton, linoolnshire,*** with socketed celts and broken sword. 

Eoseberry Topping, Yorkshire, fft with socketed celts, gouges, hammer, 
&c. 

In the Heathery Bum Cave, Durham, and in the Guilsfield find, there 
was in each case at least one lump of metal. 

Besides the cakes of copper, bars of that metal appear to have been 
hammered into an oblong, form, and then cut into lengths of from 4 to 
5 inches, weighing each about 4 lb., and in that state to have served as 
the raw material for the bronze-founders. Thirteen of these short bars 
Avere found at Therfield, near Eoyston, Herts, J:[;J and Dr. Percy found 
on analysis that they contained about 98^ per cent, of copper with a 
small alloy of tin or antimony, probably the latter. Some fifteen or 
sixteen “ pieces of long triangular brass ” are described as having 
been found with about the same number of celts at Hinton, ne9.r Christ- 
church, Hants.§§§ These bars “ seemed to be pieces of the metal out 
of which the celts were cast.” 

In Scotland some “lumps of brass” were found with the swords, 
spears, &c., in Duddingston Loch.llljjl Probably other lumps of metal have 
been found in that country, but they seem to he scarcer in Scotland and 
Ireland than in England. 

Although, as already observed, Spain may have been the 
principal Western source of tin in early times, and possibly 
Malaccaimif in the East, the trade with Britain for that metal must 

* Jonrn. Anihrop, Inst,, Ydl. vi. p. 196. f JPmes me, Areh. Journ., vol. xi. p. 24. 

X Arch, Joum.y -vol-ix. ■p. 502. § vol. v. p. 116. 

II In the British Museum. ^ If JProc. Soc. Ant., 2nd Ser., vol iii. p. 232. 

** Smith’s “ Goll. Ant.,” vol. i. p. 101. tt In the British Museum. 

/owm,, vol. ii. p. 80. §§ MreA., vol. v. p. 116. 

: vol. V. p. 114. . 

IFIf Fenes Capt. Brooke, Ufford HaU, "Woodbridge. 

*** Arch. Journ., vol, x. p. 69. _ ttt Areh. JElima,, vol. ii. p. 213. 

ttf Froc. Soc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. i. p. S06 ; Aurch. Journ., vol. xviii, p. 86. 

§4§ Arch., vol. v. p. 116. 

Hill) Wilson, “ P, A. of Scot.,” vol, i. p. 348 ; Froc, Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. i. p. 132. 

lITIlf Crawfurd, Trans, JBth: Soc., vol. iii. p. 360. 
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have commenced at a very remote epoch. We might expect, 
therefore, that fragments of tin would be frequently found in the 
old bronze-founders’ hoards. But though lumps of copper have 
so often been discovered in them, tin is at present conspicuous liy 
its absence. The only instance to which I am able to refer is the 
discovery at Achtertyre,* Morayshire, of four “broken bits of tin,” 
in company with socketed celts, spear-heads, and bracelets. These 
pieces seem to be fragments of a single bar which was about 
6 inches in length, of oval section, and somewhat curved, and in 
weight about 3 ounces. Though spoken of as tin, the metal is in 
fact a soft solder composed, according to Dr. Stevenson Mac- 
adam, of — 

Tin . . . . . 78-60 

Lead ..... 21-34 


100 - 

This, he points out, is a more fusible alloy than the ordinary 
plumbers’ solder, which consists of 1 of tin to 2 of lead, and 
fuses at 441 degrees Fahr., as it contains nearly 4 of tin to 1 of lead, 
and would fuse at 365 degrees. Whether this bar was intended 
for use as solder, or represents a base tin exported to Scotland 
from the tin-producing districts, is an interesting question. Pro- 
fessor Daniel Wilsonf has called attention to the fact that in all the 
bronze instruments found in Scotland which have been submitted to 
analysis lead is uniformly present, though in varying proportions. 
Soldering J is considered to have been entirely unknown in the 
Bronze Age, and even during the earlier times of the Iron Age ; 
but the art of burning bronze on to bronze was certainly known, 
and instances of its having been practised are given in preceding 
pages. 

Some fragments of pure metallic tin have from time to time 
been found on the Continent. A small hammered bar found at 
the Lake-dwelling of Estavayer,§ and analyzed by M. de Fellenberg, 
was free from lead, zinc, iron, and copper. 

Besides being found in Cornwall, tin occurs in France, Ij Saxony, 
Silesia, Bohemia, Sweden, Spain, and Portugal. It also occurs in 
Etruria,^ and is said to be found in Chorassan.** 

P/'OC. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. ix. p. 435. t “PrA. Atm. of Soot.,” voL i. p. 376. 

t Lutbock, “Preh. Times,” p. 44; Von Sacken, “Das Grabfeld von Hallstatt,” 
p. 118. § Keller, 3er Bericht, p. 93. 

II “ Manners and Customs of the Ane. Irish,” O'Ourry and SnlHvan, p. ceccxix. 

*![ “ Cong, prch.,” Biida-Pest, vol. i. p. 242; March 26, 1876. 
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This metal is said, by Dionysius* to haye been struck into coins 
at Syracuse, but none such are at present known. Among the 
Ancient Britons, f however, tin coins cast for the most part in 
wooden moulds >yere in circulation, not in the tin-producing* dis- 
tricts, but in Kent and the neighbouring parts of England. Their 
date is probably within a century of our era, either before or after 
Ohrist. 

A large ingot of tin, in shape like the letter H, was dredged up 
in Falmouth harbour.+ It is 2 feet 11 inches long and about 
11 inches wide, and 3 inches thick, and, though a small piece has 
been cut off at one end, it still weighs 158 lbs. It is shown in 
Fig. 514, The late Sir Henry James, F.Il.S.,§ has pointed out 
that the form in which the ingot is cast adapts it for being laid in the 
keel of a boat, and for being slung on a horse’s side, two of them 



Fig. 514.— Falmoutli. 


thus forming a proper load for a pack-horse. He has also suggested 
that this was the form of ingot in which the tin produced in 
Cornwall was transported to Gaul, and thence carried overland, as 
described by Diodorus Siculus, to the mouths of the Rhone. 
Curiously enough this author speaks of the blocks being in the 
form of astragali, with which this ingot fairly coincides. Other 
ingots !l of tin of different form have also been found in Cornwall, 
but there appears to me hardly sufficient evidence to determine 
their approximate date, and I therefore content myself with men- 
tioning them. A lump cast in a basin-shaped mould, with two 
holes in the flat face converging so as to form a V-shaped receptacle 
for a cord, is in the Blackinore Museum at Salisbury. 

What appear to be ingots of copper rather than votive or mor- 
tuary tablets have been found in Sardinia, H and in their form present 
a close analogy with this, ingot of tin, though they are of much 

* Jill. Pollux. “ Onom,” lib. ixjic. 6, p. 1055. 

• , t Evans, “ Coins of tbe Anc. Brit.,” p. 123. 

t Joum., vol. xvi.jp. 39 ; -whence the cut is borrowed. 

§ Areh. Journ., vol. xx-viii. p, 196. See stlso Arch. Journ., vol, xvi. p. 7, for an inter- 
esting .paper on Ancient Metallurgy, by the late Prof. J. Phillips. 

II Arch, Journ., vol. xvi. p. 39. f Spano, “ Paleoetnol. Sarda,” p. 26. 
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smaller dimensions. Botli the sides and ends curve inwards, the 
notch at the ends of some being semicircular. They are counter- 
marked with a kind of double T. 

As to the method of melting the metal but little is known. It 
seems probable, however, that the crucibles employed must have 
been vessels of burnt clay provided with handles for moving them ; 
while for pouring out the metal small ladles of earthenware may 
have been used. At Robenhausen,* on Lake Pfiiffikon, Switjjer- 
land, small crucibles of a ladle-like form have been found, in some 
cases with lumps of bronze still in them. Crucibles without 
handles have been discovered at Unter-Uhldingen,t in the Ueber- 
linger See. 

The methods of casting were various. Objects were cast — 

1. In a single mould formed of loam, sand, stone, or metal, 

the upper surface of the casting exhibiting the flat surface 
of the molten metal, which was left open to the air. In 
the case of loam or sand castings a pattern or model would 
be used, which might be an object already in use, or made 
of the desired form in wood or other soft substance. 

2. In double moulds of similar materials. The castings pro- 

duced in this manner when in unfinished condition show 
the joints of the moulds. When sand was employed a 
frame or flask of some kind must have been used to retain 
the material in place when the upper half of the mould 
was lifted off the pattern. The loam moulds were pro- 
bably burnt hard before being used. In many cases cores 
for producing hollows in the casting were employed in 
conjunction with these moulds. 

S. In what may be termed solid moulds. For this process the 
model was made of w'ax, wood, or some combustible 
material which was encased in a mass of loam, possibly 
mixed with cow-dung or vegetable matter, which on 
exposure to heat left the loam or clay in a porous condi- 
tion. This exposure to fire also burnt out the wax or 
wood model and left a cavity for the reception of the metal, 
which was probably poured in while the mould was still 
hot. 

Sir John Lubbock+ regards this as the commonest mode of 
casting during the Bronze Age, but so far as this country is con- 

* Keller, “ Lake-dwellings,” Eng. ed., p. 6i. t Qp, ciL, p, 118. 

X “ Preh,. Times,” p, 40. 
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cerned it appears to me to have been very seldom, if ever, in use. 
Except in highly complicated castings, such as ring within ring, no 
advantage would be gained by adopting the process, as the same 
result could usually be obtained by the use of a mould in two 
halves, while the pattern would then be preserved. In comparing 
a number of objects together, though, like the six hundred and 
eighty- eight specimens of celts in the Dublin Museum, no two may 
appear to have been cast in the same mould, it does not follow 
that this was actually the case, for allowance must be made for 
hammering, polishing, and ornamenting, which were subsequent 
processes, and also for wear at the edge. Even in castings from 
the same metal mould there will be considerable variations, from 
differences in the amount of coating used to prevent the hot 
metal from adhering to mould, and the length stopped off by the 
core. But of this I shall shortly speak. 

The moulds formed of burnt clay have but rarely lasted to our 
times, though some have been found on the continent of Europe. 

One for a perforated axe found among the remains of Lake-dwell- 
ings near Laibach, in Carniola, is in the museum of that town. 
Others will subsequently be mentioned. 

The single moulds found within the United Kingdom are all of 
stone, and are adapted for the j)roduction of flat celts, rings, 
knives, and small chisels. In some cases it is hard to say whether 
a mould was intended to be used alone or in conjunction with 
another of the same kind, so as in fact to be only the half of a mould. 

The single mould, which I* have engraved as Fig. 515, was 
found near Ballymena, Co, Antrim, and, as will be seen, is for a 
flat celt of the ordinary form. The material is a micaceous sand- 
stone, which a recent possessor of the mould has thought so well 
adapted for use as a whetstone, that the mould is in places scored 
with the marks where apparently a cobbler’s awl has been sharp- 
ened. A celt cast in such a mould would be flatter on one face 
than the other, and be blunt at the ends, though much thinner 
there than in the middle. Before being used it would be sub- 
mitted to a hammering process, which would render the two faces 
nearly symmetrical, and at the same time condense the metal and 
render it harder and fitter for cutting purposes, especially at the 
edge which was drawn out. In an Irish specimen in my collec- 
tion there is in one face a deep conical depression, apparently 
caused by the contraction of the metal in cooling. It was probably 
necessary to add a little molten metal to the casting while cooling 
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land, was found a block of sandstone, having on one face two 
moulds for flat celts of different sizes, and on the other face another 
such mould, and also one for a flat ring. It is now in the British 
Museum. 

Stone blocks with moulds cut in them have been found in Scotland. 

One with a motild for a large celt in the centre, and near it in one 
corner of the slab a mould for a very small celt, was found in a cairn 
near Kintore, Aberdeenshire.^^ 

Another large block, forming the end of a cist, near Kilmartin, 
Argyleshire,f has nine depressions in it in the form of flat celts, which 
may have been used as moulds. They are barely an eighth of an inch 
in depth, and on this account have been thought to he pictorial represen- 
tations rather than moulds. With a metal so imperfectly fluid as melted 
bronze, castings could be made thicker than the d6|)th of the moulds, and 
it is by no means impossible that this stone and another forming part of 
the same cist may have been intended for the production of castings. 
The second slab of stone may have served for casting pins. 

The stone moulds from Trochrig, near Girvan, Ayrshire, f and Alford, 
Aberdeenshire,^ with depressions of various forms upon them, not impro- 
bably belong to a later period than that of which I am treating. 

A mould for casting rings, 2^ inches in diameter, found at Kihnailie, 
Inverness-shire, is in the Museum at Edinburgh. 

One for two flat celts on the one face, and for a larger celt and 
perhaps a knife on the other, is in the Antiquarian Museum at 
Edinburgh.il 

These moulds are more abundant in Ireland. 

One in the Belfast Museum,^ polyhedral in shape, has moulds upon four 
of its faces for flat celts of diflerent sizes. In the Bateman Collection is 
a slab of schistose stone (7 inches by 6 inches) with three such moulds 
upon it. It was found near Oarrickfergus, Co. Antrim.*’^ 

On a slab in the Museum of the Eoyal Irish Academy f f there are 
moulds for two flat celts, and also for one with a stop-ridge and a loop. 
It would appear as if the founder must have possessed a second half of 
this latter mould. 

Two moulds formed of stone, and apparently intended for flat or 
slightly flanged celts, have been found at Bodio in the Lago di Yarese.Jj' 

Moulds for palstaves and socketed celts have been found both of 
stone and of bronze, but it will be well to reserve the latter until 
all the forms of moulds made of stone have been considered. Such 
celt moulds have always been made in halves. 

* Pw. 8oc. Ant. Scot., vol. ii. p. 33, vol. vi. p. 209. 

Journ. Ethml. Soo., vol. ii. p. 341 ; Eroc. Sac, Ant., 2nd S., voL iv. p. 613. Arch. 
Assoc. Joiirn., vol. xxxvi. p, 146, Only seven depressions are there described. 

% Free. Soo. Ant. Seat., h 

j Ibid., vol. iv. p. 383, and v. p. 109. 

!1 Ibid., vol. ii. p. 34 Wilson, “ Preb. Ann.,” vol. i. p. 343, pi. v. 

If A.reh. Journ., vol. iv. p. 335, pi. vi. ; Wilde, “Catal. Miis. E. I. A.,” p. 392. 

** “ Gatal.,” p. 78. ft Wilde’s “ Catab,” p. 91, fig. 72. 

i j Pegazzoni, “ L’uomo preist, nella Prov. di Como,” 1878, pi, vi. 18— -20, 
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. is sTio^va the half of a mould for palstaves, which is now 

in the Museum of the Eoyal Irish Academy, The other half is witli it 
They are formed of sandstone. It is uncertain in what part of Ireland 
they were found. 

Another mould, formed of mica schist, and now in the British Museum, 
was found in the river Bann, and was intended for short palstaves about 
3 - 1 - inches long. 

The half of a mould, for casting palstaves of a somewhat broader form 
was found near Lough Corrib, Galway,'^ and is in the Anticiuarian Museum 
at Edinburgh. Another has been engraved by Dunoyer,t who has also 
figured a mould for a looped palstave, from the Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. A stone mould from Ireland, for palstaves with double 



Fig. 616.— Ii-eland. i 


Fig, 517.— Ireland. | 


loops, is in the Antiquarian Museum at Edinburgh. As the halves of 
these stone moulds are rarely made so as to be doweUed together, 
they are almost always of exactly the same size externally, so as to be 
readily adjustable into their proper position when tied together for the 
reception of the metal. 

The half of a mould for a small palstave, with transverse edge, is 
shown full size in Eig. 517, The ori^nal is of green schist, and is in 
the Eoyal Academy Museum at Dublin. It is remarkable that a mould 
for so rare a form should have been found. A stone mould for trans- 
verse palstaves of the same kind has, however, lately been discovered in 
the Lac de Bienne ^ by Dr, V, Gross. t. i 

On the Continent stone moulds for ordinary palstaves have been found 

* Wilson, “ Preh. Ann.,” voL i. p. 3o8, 46. ^ .L M. {^rn.^vol iv. p.,336 

J “ Les dernieres trouvailles du Lac de Bisnne, , 187&, pi. i. 10 j Matenaux, 1880, 
pi. i. 10. 
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ia some nambers, especially in tlie Late tabitations. In tlie mnsenm at 
Geneva are several from tlie Station of Eaux V ives . The wings as originally 
cast were vertical to the blades, so that they might be withdrawn from 
the monld, and they were subsequently hammered over to form the side 
pockets, as in Eig. 85. 

Moulds for looped palstaves have been found in the Lac du Bourget, 
Savoy."* ** ^ One of them is in my own collection. A broken mould for a 
palstave was found at Billy (Loir et Oher).! 

Others have been found in Hungary.^ 

A few stone moulds for casting socketed celts have been found in 
England. The half of one, apparently for celts without loops, was found 
near Milton, I)orBetshire,§ and is now in the Dorchester Museum. It has 
several holes on the face of the slab, as if for the reception of dowels, on 
which the other half of the mould would fit. 

In another instance a set of moulds has been formed of three slabs of 
stone, and would produce two varieties of socketed celts, one half of the 
mould of each being engraved on the two faces of the central slab. It is only 
this central piece which has been preserved. It was, I believe, found at 
BuHord Water, near Salisbury, and not at Chidbury HiU, near Everley, 
as stated in the “Barrow Diggers.’' |t On one face is the mould for a 
single-looped socketed celt about 4^ inches long, of oblong section, with 
three vertical ribs on the face ; on the other is that for a double-looped 
celt of the same character, but about inches long, also with three 
vertical inbs. This mould is formed of some variety of greenstone, and 
is now in the collection of the Bev. E. Duke, of Lake House, near 
Salisbury. 

Stone moulds for socketed celts, with vertical ribs upon them, have been 
found in the Lacustrine Station of Eaux Vives, near Geneva. There are 
often moulds on each face of the stones. 

Others in sandstone for socketed celts have been found in Hungary.^ 

Several moulds for such instruments have been discovered in Sweden.’’^* 
One with diagonal air-passages, like those in Eig. 521, is in the Copen- 
hagen Museum. 

Stone moulds for socketed celts have also been found in Scotland. 
Two pair from the parish of Rosskeen, Boss-shire, ff have been figured by 
Professor Dauiel Wfison. They are for looped celts rather wide and 
straight at tlie edge, about 5 inches long and of hexagonal section. The 
castings from the one are plain upon the faces ; in those from the other 
there are three annulets connected by raised ribs, much the same as on one 
face of the celt from Wigtonshire (Eig. 166). These moulds had the two 
halves doweUed together when in use. On one there appears to be a 
second mould for a small flat bar. 

In Ireland stone moulds for socketed celts are rare, and they appear to 

* Sxp. Arch, de la San., 1878, pi. iv. 187 ; Chantre, “ Alb.,” pi. lii. 

t “ Materiaux,” rol, X. p. 112. J “ Mat6mux,” vol. xii. p. 185. 

§ “The Barrow Diggers,” p. 76, pL v. 10. It is so badly drawn that it might he 
taken for a broken mould for a palstave. Arch,, vol. xxviii, p. 451. 

II P. 78. 

If Hampel, “Cat. de I'Exp. pr^bist.,” 1876, p. 134; “Ant. preh. de la Honglie;” 
“ Mat6iiaux,” vol, xii. p. 184. 

** Wittlock, “ Jord'fynd fran Warend’s fSrhist. Tid.,” 1874, p, 68. 

tt “ Preh, Ann. of Scot.,” vol. i. p. 346, figs. 48 and 49. Fig, 61 shows a casting 
from one of the moulds. 
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have been for the moat -part cast in sand or loam. There is, however, in 
the Mnsexim of the Boyal Irish Academy, the half of a mould of ihis 
kind made of mica slate, and much worn by age and exposure, a]ip{iroutlv 
intended for a ribbed socketed celt. It has dowel-holes on the facs,' of tlu.> 
slab. 

The mould, or more properly half of a mould, for a tanged Iniifo, with 
a central rib along the blade, is shown in Fig. 518. It is of close- 
grained sandstone, and was found near BaUymoney, Co. Antrim. The 
surface on which the knife has been engraved is gi’ound very smootli, as 




Fig. 618.— Bailymoney. i 


Fig. 61t>. — liruuglishaau, J 


if to fit another half mould. In this other half there was probably httle 
more than grooves for the central rib and tang, as the mould at the edge 
of the knife would produce a casting fully mch thick, which would 
require a good deal of hammering out. n j ^ i 4. 

Fig. 519 shows the half of a mould for a dagger blade of elegant 
form It is of mica slate, and was found near Broughshane, Co. Antrim. 
It is about 1 inch in thickness; and on the other face are moulds for a 
small flat chisel with side stops, in total length about 2| inches, for a 
fiat triangular celt-like tool about H inch long, and an unfinished mould 
for a segment of a flat ring. 

*■ Wilde, Catal. Mus. E. 1. A.,’' p. 73- 

F F 
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Stone £of daggers have heea louad in «re Italian * 








rig. 520.-Knighton. s o c 

, ’» i 8 fi 2 . Tav. iv. 22. 


, Hg. 521.— iCnlgliton. 
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but in the parisb of Hennock^ near Chudleigli, Devon, and are pnlv 
lislied in Arclimohgkal Joiirml.^ of a liglit greenish 

micaceous schist, such as occurs in Cornwall. The large one Is 2'fl inches 
in length by 3 inches in its greatest width, the smaller is 24 inches long 
and also 3 inches wide. When found the two halves of each mould were in 
apposition ; the longer mould placed vertically, the shorter horizontally. 
As will be seen, they are for the production of rapier-shaped blades. 
In the smaller is a series of_ small channels, to allow of the escape of 
air dtiring the process of casting. On the larger, by the side of the main 
mould, is a second, which would produce a slightly taj)oring casting, 
ribbed longitudinally on one face 
and fiat on the other. It is diffi- 
cult to judge of the purpose for 
which it was intended, but it 
may possibly have been at once 
an ornament and a support for 
the scabbard of the blade. 

Some fiuted pieces of bronze, 
such as would be produced from 
a mould of this kind, are in the 
museum at Tours, found in a 
hoard at St. Genouph. 

Amould for a short leaf-shaped 
sword has been found in Ire- 
land. + 

A stone mould, formed of 
green micaceous schist, and 
found at Maghera, Co, Derry, 
is in the collection of Canon 
Greenwell, F,R.S., and is 
shown in Fig. 522. As will 
be seen, it is for a spear-head 
of the ordinary Irish type, 
with loops on the socket. 

These, however, were pro- 
bably flattened dowm during the finishing process. The outside of 
the mould has been neatly rounded, and has shallow grooves in it 
to assist in keeping the string in place with which the two halves 
of the mould w^ere bound together when ready for use. 

In the same collection is the half of a mould for speai’-heads, from 
Armoy, Co. Antrim. It is much like the figure, but inches long. 

I have the half of a mould for a nearly similar spear-head, made o± 
light brown stone, with the sides left square, and not rounded. Ihis is 
also from the North of Ireland. It is difficult to understand the manner 
in which the cores for forming the sockets of the speajr-heads were sup- 
ported in the moulds. Possibly small pins of bronze were attached to the 

t Mm, rfss Ant, in Nord^ 1872—77, p- 142. 



Eig. 622 .— Maghera, i 


Vol. ix. ID. 185. 
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cla,y core, wliicli kopt it in. position, "but wkick clniing tlie casting i 
got birait into the molten metal. I have, however, found no actual 
of such a contrivance. On examining broken spoar-heads it ynll 
times be found that the socket core inside the blade, instead of being 
conical, has lateral projections running into the thicker part of the 

A mould for spear-heads of the same kind as Fig- 521, fount 
Olaran Bridge,'' in the barony of Punkellen, Go. Galway, has at th 
two pin-holes about 1 inch long and f inch in diameter. Their ax 
jiaraM to that of the socket. These may possibly be connectet 
the steadying of the core. 

A stone mould found at the edge of Lough Earner, Co. Cavan 
now in the Museum of the Eoyal Irish Academy, is cpadrangu 


Fiff, 623.— Lough Gur. J- 

A moiety of a stone mould for casting spear-heads of various 
sizes, and also pointed objects, “ possibly,” though not probably, 
“uiTOw-heads,” was found at Lough Gur,^ Co. Limerick, and is now 
ill the British Museum, It is a four-sided prism, 6| inches long 
and 2 1 inches broad at one end of each face, and If inch at the 
other. A second similar prism would, it has been observed, give four 
perfect moulds for casting spear-heads slightly varying in form, but 
in cacli case provided with side loops. These loops are as usual 
semicircular in form on the mould, and were no doubt destined to 
bo flattened in the usual manner by a subsequent process of ham- 
mering. There is one special feature in this mould, viz. that at 
the base of the blade there is a transverse notch in the stone, 
evidently destined to receive a small pin, which would serve to 
keep the clay core for the socket in its proper position. There is 
a similar transverse notch in one of the smaller moulds for the 
pointed objects. This mould is shown in Fig. 5 23. 

* Arch,, vol. XV. p. 349, pi. xxxiv. 1, 2.- f Wilde, “Catal. Mug. I?,. T. A.,” p. 93. 
j Arch. Joiiriu, vol. xx, p, 170. Tko cut is kindly lent by the Oouneil of the In.'ititute. 
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There is a similar iiotcli in a mould for leaf- 
shaped spear-heads without loops in tlio Pronsker 
Collection at Dresden. It would seem as if the 
pin which formed the hole for the rivet was also 
of use to support the core. Another such mould is 
in the museum at Modena. 

There are similar notches in a stone mould for 
spear-heads, in one of burnt clay for socketed 
knives, found at Mmrigen, in the Lake of Bienne, 
and in one found in the Lake of Varese.'''' 

A small Irish mould for casting broad leaf-shaped 
lance-heads -without loops is in the Antitpiarian 
Museum at Edinburgh. 

A mould of much the same character as the 
Irish examples was found near Gampbelton,t 
in Kintyre, Argyleshire. It is formed of dark 
serpentine, and one of its halves is shown in 
Fig. 524. On the same spot were found two 
polished stone celts and another stone mould 
for spear-heads, in two portions, also of ser- 
pentine, shown in Figs. 525 and 526, both 
sides being cut for moulds, one for a looped 
spear-head and the other for one without loops. 

Dr. Arthur Mitchell, who has described this fii?. «24,-Cami)i»iion. i 
find, says that in this second mould the two halves are mh alike, 




Fig. 626.-Campbelton. 4 520.-UampbeltoB. i 

Eanchet e EeB;azzon.i, Atti della Soe. Ital. de sc. mt.i vol. xxi. 

J>yoe. Soc. Ant. vol. vi. p. 48', pi, vi. I am 'iadeted to the Coimal ^for the 
of these fow blocks. 
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as ill the one first described. In this case one-half has the shape 
of the spear-head deeply cut into the stone, so as to include the whole 
thickness of the edge of the spear, and the other side has simply 
the midrib alone cut on it, and the rest of that side of the mould 
is gently bevelled towards the edges, the result of which simple plan 
is that when the two sides are laid together a perfect mould is 
made, the two sides of th.e casting being almost exactly alike, less 
labour being thus recjuired than in forming an outline exactly 
alike on both sides of the stone mould, and the result being 
equally satisfactory. 

An English, or rather Welsh, quadrangular mould, much like that 
from Ijough Qur, was found between Bodwrdin and Tre Ddafydd, 
Anglesea. It is formed of hone-stone 9|- inches long, with the sides 
tapei'ing from 2 inches to 1-^- inch. It is adapted for casting looped 
spear-heads of two sizes, and what has been regarded as a double-looped 
celt. The fourth side has a conical groove, and may he the complement 
of another more defined mould, as is the case with Fig. 525b. It has 
been thought to have been for a spike-like javelin. What has been 
regarded as the mould for douhledooped celts seems also to be the shallow 
half of a mould for spear-heads. In the museum at Clermont Eerrand f 
there is an analogous stone mould for palstaves of three types and a 
point or ferrule. 

. Of other stone moulds, I may mention one for casting hueldes of a 
kind like those from Polden Hill, which was found at Camelford, Corn- 
wall, f This is not improbably of Late Celtic date. 

I have a flat oval slab of compact grit, about 2 inches thick, having on 
one face a mould for a thin oval plate of metal about 5 inches by inches, 
and on the other a mould for a rather thicker oval plate, about 6 inches 
by inches. It was found near NantUe, Carnarvon, and was given me 
by Mr. E. D. Darbishire, F.S.A. I am uncertain as to the period to 
which it ought to be assigned. 

Of foreign moulds of stone besides those already, cited, I may mention 
some for double-ended hatchets and for flat celts which have been found 
in the Island of Sardinia. § 

A number of moulds formed of stone, principally mica-schist, were 
found by Dr. Schliemann 1| during his excavations on the presumed site 
of Troy. They were for easting flat celts, tanged spear-heads or daggers, 
and various other forms. Several of the blocks had moulds on both sides 
and ends, and served for casting as many as a dozen different objects. 

The moulds made of bronze which have been found in this 
country are for palstaves, socketed celts, and gouges only. They 
appear to be more abundant in England than in any of the neigh- 
bouring parts of Europe. At one time the whole school of English 

* Arch. Journ., vol. iii. p. 267, vol. vi. p. 385 ; Liadenachmit, “A. a. li. V.,” vol. ii. 
Heft. xii. Taf. i. 5. 
t Arch. Joiirn.t vol. xviii, p. 186, 

X Troc. Soe. Ant., vol. iv, p, 148. § Spaao, “ Paleoetnol. >SarJ.,” p. 27. 

li “Troy aad its Remains,” pp. 82, HO, 139, 173, 261, &c. 
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atitiqiiarie.s regarded tlie moulds for .socketed celts as cases or 
sheaths specially prepared to hold such instruments.* To Yallancey, 
I think, belongs the credit of being the first to recognise their 
true character. In writing about the half of a bronze mould for 
palstaves found in Ireland, he observes, t “ Dr. Borlase and Mr. 
Lort had seen brass cases of these instruments, which fitted them 
as exactly as if they had been the molds in which the instru- 
ments Mail'*?, cast. I camiot conceive whj'’ these gentlemen liesitate 



Fig. 527,~Hotluim Cair. i 


to call them molds, as a certain proof that they were manufactured 
in Ireland, where the Komans came not, either as friends or foes, 
the molds are found in our bogs ; they are of brass also, mixed 
with a greater quantity of iron, or in some manner tempered much 
harder than the instruments.” I am not sure that the latter 
remark as to the comparative hardness of the moulds holds good 
in all cases, otherwise the correctness of the opinion expressed by 
Yallancey, now about a hundred years ago, is undeniable. 

* See Arek, vol. v. p. 108 et seqq. . . t “ Collectanea,” vol. iv. p. 59. 
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Tn¥ig. o27 are given three views of one half of a complete mould 
for palstaves, which was found with a hoard of bronze objects, includ- 
ing seven palstaves without loops, at Hotham Carr, in Yorkshire, E.li. 
It is in the collection of Canon Greenwell, F.KS. Among the 
palstaves which were found with it only one rvas in an un- 
damaged condition. As will be seen from the hgure, there are 
projections or dowels on the face of this half of the mould which 
fit into corresponding depressions in the counterpart, so as to 

steady the two halves when 
brought together and keep 
them in proper position. At 
the top is a cup-shaped 
cavity for the reception of 
the metal Any portion of 
the casting which occupied 
this part of the mould was 
broken off from the palstave 
when it was cool, and was 
kept for re-melting. Such 
waste pieces, or jets, from the 
moulds are of common occur- 
rence in the old founders’ 
hoards, and some -will be 
subsequently noticed. 

Another mould for simple 
palstaves was found in Danes- 
field, near Bangor,’^' in 1800. 
It is for a blade rather wider 
at the edge and narrower in 
the shank than that produced 
by the Yorkshire mould. With 
it was found another mould for 
a looped palstave of about the same size. One half of each pair of 
moulds is in the British Museum, and the other half in Lord Bray- 
hrooke’s collection at Andley End. The half of a bronze mould for a 
simple palstave, with a shield-shaped ornament below the stop-ridge, 
was found in Ireland.f One of the same kind was lately in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Stevenson of Lisburn. 

In the British Museum is another mould for looped palstaves, which is 
shown in Figs. 628 and 529, for the use of which I am indebted to the 
Council of the Society of Antiquaries. | The original was found in Wiltsl lire. 
It is remarkable as bearing on each of its halves bands evidently cast from 
actual twine which has been upon the model ; but the bands on the two 

* Arch, j'otern., voJ. vi. p. 386, vol. xviii. p. 166 ; Arch. Gamh., 3rd S., vol. ii. p. 128. 
t Vallancey, “ Coll.,” vol. iv. p, 59, pi. x, 10, X hi- P- 1^8. 
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lialves do not coincide, “being on the one placed highei’ than on tlic otlior. 
The sides are also joggled together in a singular manner. As to tlie 
hands of cording, it may ho that the model of the first half of the mould 
■was formed of clay, which when dry, in order to prevent its being broken, 
was tied on to the palstave on which it had been shaped, and was thus 
moulded in clay or loam ; and that afterwards, when the second half of 
tlio mould had to he cast by a similar process, the model for it was tied 
on to the half-mould already formed, the binding being in contact with 
the side of the band already in relief upon the hack and sides of the half- 
mould. 

Several palstave moulds formed of bronze have been found in different 
countries in Eui'ope. 

The half of one, found in the Sadne, for looped palstaves, is in the 
museum at Lyons.* 

General A. Pitt 
Bivers, P.R.S., has one 
from the neighbour- 
hood of Macon. t 

M. Charles Seidler, of 
Nantes, has another. 

Anolher from the 
hoard of Notre-Dame 
d’Or, Vienne, is in the 
museum at Poitiers. 

M. Porel has another 
found in the Lake-dwel- 
lings at Merges. J 

A palstave mould of 
bronze, found near 
Medingen, is in the 
museum at Hanover. § 

The half of one found 
at Polsen, near Merse- 
burg, jj is in that of 
Berlin. 

Another bronze mould from the neighbourhood of Griinherg,^ is in the 
museum at Darmstadt, 

There are several bronze moulds of this character in the Museum of 
Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen, 

In Figs. o30 and 531 are engraved the halves of two moulds 
for casting socketed celts of different sizes and patterns, which 
were found with a number of other relics in the Isle of Harty, 
Slieppcy, and are now in own collection. I have already 
given an account of this discovery elsewhere ; ** but as it throws so 

* Chantro, “ Album,” pi. i. ; “ Age du Br.,” lere. ptie., p. 26. 

t P/oe. Soc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. v. p. 433. 

I Keller, 3cr BericM, p. 109, pi. vii. 43 ; Troyon, “Hab. Lao.,” pi. x. 15. 

§ Lindensebmit, “Alt. u. li. V.,” vol. ii. Heft. xii. Taf. i. 3. 

II Bastian und A. Voss, “ Die Bronze-schwerter des K, Mus. zu Berlin,” Taf. xiv. 9. 

H Lindensebmit, ul>i sup., Taf. i. 4, 

**■ Froc. Soc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. v. p. 408; “ Gong, preb.,” Stoobbolm vol. i. p. 445. 
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miicli liglit upon tbe whole process of casting as practised towards the 
close of the Bronze Period, it wiU be desirable to give a soiliewhat 
detailed account of the entire find and its teachings in this place. 

The hoard, which may very fairly be described as the stock-in- 
trade of an ancient bronze-founder, consisted of the following 
articles — 

Both halves of the mould, Fig. 530, 

5 celts cast in this mould and a fragment. 

Both halves of the mould, Fig, 531. 

1 celt cast in it. 

One-half of a smaller mould with a portion of a lead lining 
adhering to it, as kindly determined for me by Dr. J. Percy, F.R.S. 

3 celts, more or less worn out, apparently cast in it. 

2 large celts from different 
moulds. 

2 small socketed celts from 
other and different moulds. 

Both halves of a gouge mould, 
Fig. 532. 

2 gouges, both from one 
mould, but it is doubtful 
whether they are from this. See 
Fig. 205, 

2 pointed tools, Fig. 220. 

1 double-edged knife, Fig. 
253. 

1 single-edged knife, Fig. 2 60. 

1 ferrule, Fig. 377. 

1 part of a curved bracelet-like object of doubtffil use, with 
small hole near the end. 

1 hammer or anvil, Fig. 211. 

1 small hammer, Fig. 212. 

2 pieces of rough copper. 

1 whetstone, Fig, 540. 

Of the largest mould itself, Fig. 530, not much need be said. 
The dowels on the face of one of the halves have been much injured 
by oxidation, so that the two parts of the mould do not now fit so 
well together as they did originally. On the outside of each valve 
are two projecting pins intended to hold the cord in position, by 
which the two parts of the mould were held together when in use. 
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As will be seen, tlie mould itself is somewbat bell-moutlied. Of 
the ornamental “fianclies” on the celt, I have already given the 
history at page 108. The instruments cast from this mould, and 
present in the hoard, are five in number, four in fairly perfect 
condition, and one broken in two in the middle. Tliough cast in 
the same mould, no two are absolutely alike. Not only do they 
vary in wddth at their edges — the natural result of one having 
been more freely hammered out than another — but in the upper 
part, to •which very little has been done in the 'v^ay of hammering 
or grinding since the celt left the mould, there are striking differ- 
ences. As will be seen, the mould is calculated to produce three 
parallel mouldings round the mouth of each celt; but in one of 
the castings only two of these mouldings are present ; in another 
there are three, and there is metal enough beyond to represent 
half the width of another, moulding. In two others the length is 
equivalent to nearly another moulding, so that the celts appear to 
have four mouldings round their mouths ; and in the fifth celt 
there is a collar of plain metal extending ■§ inch beyond the three 
bands (see Fig. 113.) On comparing this instrument with that 
first described, the difference in the length above the loop is 
upwards of ^ inch. This difference can only be accounted for 
by a difference in the arrangement of the mould and core at 
the time of casting. On comparing the interior of one celt with 
that of another, it is evident that the core was not produced in 
any mould or core-box, as the small projecting ribs of metal left as 
usual to help in steadying the haft vary in number and position. 
In the case of the celt broken in two in the middle, the core has 
been placed so much out of the centre that there is a large hole 
in the casting where there was not room for the metal to run. 
The system adopted appears, therefore, to have been much as 
follows. 

First, the mould w^as tied together in proper position, and loam 
or clay \ras rammed into it so as tightly to fill the upper part. 
The mould was, secondly, taken apart — and the clay removed 
and probably left to become nearly dry. . Thirdly, the lower part 
of the clay was then trimmed to form the core, a shoulder being 
left which would form the mould for the top of the celt. The 
upper part of the clay would he left untouched, beyond having 
two channels cut in it to allow of the passage of the melted metal. 
Fourthly, the mould would he tied together again with the pre- 
pared core inside, the untrimmed part of which would form a 
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guide for its due position in the mould. Fifthly, the mould would 
then be placed vertically, probably by being stuck into sand, and 
the melted metal would be poured down the channels. When cool 
the runners thus formed Avould be broken off', and the fractured 
surfaces would be hammered or gimmd. The knife found with 
the hoard was probably used for cutting the channels and trimming 
the core. If such a process as that which I have described were 
in use, it is evident that the chances Avould be much against the 
shoulders of the clay core being ahvays cut at exactly the same 
place, and we have at once a reason for the variation here ob- 
served. 

There is another cause for .slight variations in the sharpness of 
the mouldings and the other details of the castings. In order to 
prevent the molten bronze from adhering to the bronze mould, the 
latter must have been smeared over with something by way of 
protection, so as to form a thin film between the metal of the 
mould and that of the casting. Modern founders, when easting 
pewter in brass, or even iron, moulds,* “anoint” the latter with 
red ochre and white of egg, or smoke the inside of the mould ; and 
our plumbers prevent solder from amalgamating Avith lead by 
using lamp-black and size, or even by rubbing it AAUth a dock-leaf 
No doubt the ancient founders had some equally simple method, 
such as brushing the mould over with a very thin coat of marl. 
Turning now to the second mould, Fig. 631, it Avill be seen that 
just below the mouldings there is accidentally present a sharply 
defined small recess ; the impression, hoAvever, of this recess on 
the celt cast in this mould is not nearly so sharp, probably in con- 
sequence of the mould having been smeared as lately suggested. 
It Avill also be noticed that though there is a double band of 
mouldings in the mould, there is hut one and a fraction on the 
celt itself, which is shown in Fig. 114. 

The outside of this mould is provided with three knobs to keep 
the binding cord from slipping oft'. The other and smallest half- 
moiild has a single projection in the middle, like an imperfectly 
formed loop. The three celts Avhich were apparently cast in this 
mould show great uniformity at their upper end.s, and to the 
reason for this I think the lead adhering to the mould furnishes a 
clue. It is evident that if, in preparing the cores, instead of 
beginning by having the mould empty and ramming clay into it, 

: * IMtmpijfd, ‘‘ and Mech. Manip.,” vol. i. p. 321; Arch. Journ., vol. iv. 
p. 337. 
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which was subsequently to be trimmed, the founder j^laced a celt 
in the mould, its socket would act as a core-box or mould ibr a clay 
core w'hieh would require no further trimming so far as the part of 
forming the socket was concerned. On opening out the mould 
this core could be withdrawn from the socket of the model celt, 
and when dry would be ready for use. Perhaps in the celts with 
long and not highly tapering sockets there would be a difficulty 
in getting out the clay unbroken, and the process would not be 
found to answer ; but in the case of the small celts there would 
probably be less difficulty. In this mould I think we have the 
remains of a celt formed of lead, an instrument which would be 
utterly useless as a cutting tool, but which might well have been 
made and kept as a core-box. The very fact of its being made of 
another metal would prevent its being confounded with the other 
castings and being bartered away ; while in the first instance a casting 
in lead might have been made on a wooden core, 'which could pro- 
bably be trimmed to the exact shape required more readily than one 
of clay. I have elsewhere* called attention to the fact that wooden 
moulds were in use among the Ancient Britons for the casting of 
coins formed of tin. Several socketed celts made of lead have from 
time to time been found, though not in association with bronze- 
founders’ hoards, and have been a great puzzle to antiquaries. One 
found at Alnwuck,t near Sleaford, Lincolnshire, "was thought to 
have come from a barrow. One found with bronze celts in the 
Morbihan, is in the collection of the Rev, Canon Green -well, F.R.S., 
but it is doubtful whether it ■was used as a core-box. The use 
wdiich I have suggested for them is at all events one that is 
possible, but we must wait for further discoveries before accex:jting 
it as the only cause for their existence. 

A mould for sword hilts found in Italy, + and now in the museum 
at Munich, is formed by three pieces of bronze, even the core by 
which the cavity in them was produced being formed of that metal. 

But that the cores w’^ere frequently if not always made of clay, 
and not, as has been sometimes supposed, of metal, is proved by 
the numbers of socketed celts which from time to time have been 
found wdth the cores still in them, though this, it is true, has been 
the case in France rather than in England. In the great hoard of 
socketed celts found near P14n4e Jugon, in Brittany, the majority 

* ** Anc. Britisli Coins,” p. 124. _ 

t Froe, Geol. and Folyt. Hoc. of .Yorkshire, 1866, p. 439. 

t Lindensohmit, ‘'Alt, u. h. Vor?;,," Heft. i. Tm. ii. 10, 11, 12. 
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\Yere as they had come from the mould, with the clay cores still in 
them, burnt as hard as brick by the heat of the metal. I have 
already mentioned this fact in describing the tool from the Harty 
hoard, which appears to have been used for extracting the cores. 
I have also described the anvil, if such it be, and the hammer, 
Figs. 211 and 212, by means of which, probably, the edges of the 
celts were drawn out and hardened. I will now add that the celt, 
Fig. 114, is too long and too broad at the edge for that part of 
it to enter into the mould in which it was cast. This shows how 
much its edge was drawn out by hammering. The final shaip- 
ening was no doubt effected by the whetstone, Fig, 540. 



Fig. 532,--H!U'iy, •J- 


The other mould from this hoard is almost unique of its kind. 
Two views of each of its halves are given in Fig. 532. Originally 
there was a loop on the back of each half, but from one this has in 
old times been broken off. The arrangement for carrying the core is 
different from what it seems to have been in the other moulds. There 
is in the upper part of the mould when put together a transverse 
hole, which would produce what may be termed trunnions on the 
clay core, and assist materially in holding it in proper position 
during the process of casting. From the upper surfaces of the 
gouges found with the mould, it appears that there were two 
channels cut for the runners of metal, one at the middle of each 
half of the mould, so as to alternate with the joint of the mould 
through which the air could escape during the casting process. 
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"What appears to be part of a mould for gouges was found in tlie 
board of Notre-Dame d’Or, and is now in the museum at Poitiers. 

I must now return to the other examples of moulds for socketed 
celts which have been found in this country. 

One, with external loops on each half, like that on Pig, 532b, was found 
with looped palstaves, socketed celts, and broken dagger or sword blades, 
at Wilmington,'^' Sussex, and is now in the museum at Lewes. All these 
objects, as is the case in many other hoards, had been deposited in a vessel 
of coarse pottery. , 

Another mould, found with eleven celts and fragments of weapons at 
Eaton, j- near Norwich, has smaller and broader loops near the top. On 
each side of the face of one half, a little distance from the actual mould, 
and roughly following its contour, is a shallow groove, into which fits a 
corresponding ridge on the counterpart. The outer face of each half is 
ornamented with two slightly curved vertical ribs, one on each side of the 
loop, and joined at the base by a transverse rib. It is for casting celts 
about inches long, and of the ordinary form. 

Another mould, for celts with an octagonal neck, was found on the 
Quantock HiILs,f Somersetshhe (and not in Yorkshire), and is now in 
the British Museum. The halves are adjusted to each other by a rib and 
groove, as on that last mentioned, and the back is ornamented with a 
peculiar raised figure with three vertical lines and a straight transverse 
line at the top, and two lines at the bottom running up to the central 
vertical line so as to form on each side of it an angle of about 120°. 
At the junction there is a ring ornament, and two others near the angles 
foimed with the side lines. This mould has a transverse hole at the top 
like that in the gouge-mould already mentioned. 

Another mould, also in the British Museum,! is for celts with three 
vertical ribs on the face. This likewise has a transverse and nearly square 
hole at the top, and also recesses in each half-mould, so as to give four 
points of support to the core between which the channels for the runners 
might be cut. On the outside, near the top, is a loop, and near the 
bottom two imojecting pins to retain the string. This appears to be the 
mould from Yorkshire belonging to Mr. Warburton, figured by Stukeloy.|| 

The half of another mould for celts, of nearly the same character, was 
found in the Heathery Bmm Oave,^ already so often mentioned, and is 
shown in Eig. 533, for the use of which I am indebted to the Council of 
the Society of Antiquaries. 

Another mould was found in the fen at ’Washinghorough,'^'^'near Lincoln. 
Another, from Cleveland, ff found with chisels, gouges, &c., is in the 
Bateman Collection. 

A part of another was found in a hoard at Beddington, Surrey, :j;j; and a 

* Buss. Areh. Coll., yA. 171; jdrcA. /aww., vol. xx. p. 192. 

t Arch., vol. xxii. p. 424; Arch. Journ,,vol. vi. p. 387 ; “Arch. Tnsfc.,” Nor-w-ich vol., 
p. xxvi. I have assumed that the mould described iu these passages is one and the 
same. 

X Arch., vol. V. pi. vh. ; Arch. lourn., vol. iv, p. 336, pi. iii. 5, 6, 7, 8. 

§ Arch. Joitrn., vol. iv. pi. ii, H, 6, 7, 8. l|,“Itm. Ciy.,’’ pi. xcvi , '2nd ed. 

Free. Soc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. ii. p. 132; Arch. Journ., vol, xix. p. 35S. 

** Arch. Joimi., vol. xviii. p. 166. y ft Ibid. 

“ Surrey Arch. Soc. Coll.,” voL vi. 
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fragment of anotlier at Wickliani Park, Croydon. Tliis latter is now in 
the British Museum. 

A bronze mould for socketed celts, found at Eikrath, was in the collection 
of the late Dr. Hugo Garthe, of Cologne. Upon the outside tiiero are 
six ribs with ring ornaments at the ends, diverging from a loop in the 
centre. 

A bronze mould for socketed celts, ornamented with Y-shaped lines, and 
found at Gnadenfeld,"* in Upper Silesia, is in the Berlin Museum, 

Another bronze mould with an extermal loop, also for socketed celts, was 
found in Gotland, f and is in the Stockholm Museum. 

A magnificent mould for socketed celts was found in the Cotentin in 
1 827. It has broad loops outside either half, with three processes from 
it running up and down the mould. 

A bronze mould for spear-heads was ex- 
hibited in Paris in 1878, A part of another 
Avas in the Larnaud hoard, and is now in 
the museum at St. Germain. 

There were some fragments of bronze 
moulds in the great Bologna hoard. 

The process of casting bronze instru- 
ments in loam, clay, or sand must have 
been much the same as that in use at 
the present day ; but it was very rarely 
that the mould consisted of more or 
less than two pieces. On a great mauy 
bronze instruments the joint of the 
mould is still visible,* and in some of 
the large hoards, such as those which 
have been found in the North of France, 
Ave see the castings just as they came 
from the moulds, except that the runners have been brolcen off. 
For socketed celts there were usually two runners of metal ; for 
palstaA^es sometimes tAVo, and sometimes only one nearly the full 
Avidth of the upper part. It is not uncommon to find castings 
AAdrich show that the tAAm halves of the mould or the flasks have 
slipped sideways, so that they AA^ere not in proper position Avhoii 
the casting was made. 

I have a palstave from a large hoard found near Tours, in Avbicli 
the lateral displacement of the mould is as much as a quarter of an 
inch, so that there is what geologists might term a “ fault ” in the 
casting. The metal Avhich has been in contact AAUth Avhat Avas the 
face of the moilld is smooth, and appears to have been cast against 

* Bastian unrl A. Voss, “Dio Bronze-schwerfcer des K. ]\Ius.,” p, 76. 
t TJlfsparre, “Svenska Fornsaker,” pi. viii, 93. 
t M6m. Hoc. Ant. Norm., 1827-8, pi. xviii. 
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clay. A considerable variety of patterns was in use by the founder 
to whom this hoard belonged, and they appear to have been of 
metal and not of wood, some of the palstaves having been appa- 
rently cast from tools already shortened by wear. 

That castings were occasionally made even from tools already 
mounted in their handles is proved bj^ the Swiss hatchet, 
Fig. 185. 

Some portions of moulds formed of burnt clay were found 
with broken palstaves, socketed celts, gouges, knives, spear-heads, 
daggers, swords, lumps of metal, runners, &c., at Questembert, 
Brittany, and are in the museum at Vannes, 

Part of a mould for spear-heads formed of burnt clay was found 
in the Lac du Bourget ;* but the most interesting discoveries are 
those which have been made by Dr. V. Gross at the station of 
Moerigen,t on the Lake of Bienne. He there found a considerable 
amount of the plant of an ancient bronze-founder, all of whose 
moulds, however, were either in stone or burnt clay, and not 
formed of metal. The stone moulds appear to have been princi- 
pally used for the plainer articles, such as knives, sickles, pins, &c., 
while for articles with irregular surfaces, or requiring cores, clay 
was preferred. Of clay moulds Dr. Gross recognises two types : 
one formed in a single piece, which could serve but once, and which 
was broken in extracting the casting ; and the other, which was 
composed of two or more pieces, and which could be used over and 
over again. Of the first land there were two examples — one for a 
socketed chisel and the other for a socketed knife. The form of 
the mould for a chisel is nearly cylindrical, with a funnel-shaped 
opening at one end, at the bottom of which are two holes leading 
into the interior of the mould. The clay between these two holes 
forms part of a conical core. Such a mould would give the idea 
of its having been formed on a model of wax on the system known 
as that of cire perdue ; but this appears not to have been really 
the case, for on examination the mould itself appears to have been 
originally formed of two halves, or valves, formed of fine clay, 
which had been well burnt, and these when put together had been 
surrounded by an external envelope of coarse clay, which held 
them and the core they enclosed in their proper position. The 
core itself seems to have been T-shaped, the ends of the transverse 
line being triangular and fitting into corresponding recesses in the 
valves of the mould, 

* Ohaiitre, “ Alb,,” pi. liv. 6. • ' , t Keller, 7ter Bericht, p. 16, Taf. x-vil. 
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The best-preserved mould of the second kind was one for a 
socketed hammer, -which was also provided with a core of the same 
kind. It seems to me, however, that the distinction di’awn by 
I)r. Gross between the two classes of moulds does not really exist, 
as by enveloping such a mould as that for the hammer in a 
mass of clay it would be transferred from the second class to 
the first. 

Clay moulds for socketed- celts have been found in Hungary.* 

In some Scandinavian examples! of what appear to have been 
ceremonial axes there is merely a thin coating of bronze cast over a 
clay core, but no such specimens have as yet been found in Britain. 
That bronze so thin could have been cast shows wonderful skill 
in the founder. 

The heads and runners, jets or waste pieces, from the castings 
were reserved for being re-melted, and are frequently found in the 



Fig. 534.— Stogiu-sey. i . Fig. 636.— Stogursey. J Fig. 53C.— Stogursey. J 


bronze-founders’ hoards. They are of course of various sizes, 
but are usually conical masses, showing the shape of the cup or 
funnel into which the metal was poured, and having one, two, or 
more processes from them showing the course of the metal into 
the mould. 

Figs. 534, 535 and 536, aU from die same hoard, found at Stogursey,f 
Somersetshire, -will give a fair idea of the general character of these 
waste pieces, or jets. They iu?e shown with their flat face downwards, 
or in the reverse position to what they occupied when in the molten state, 
and exhibit onOj two, and fonr ruimers from them respectively. No loss 
than fifteen of these objects were found with this deposit — six with one 
runner, three with two, and six with four. 

Jets of metal, for the most part with two runners, were found with the 
Westow hoard,! Yorkshire, those of Marden,! Kent; of Kensington ; 

* Materiaux,” vol. xii. p. 184. 

t “ Aarbogerfor Nord. Oldk.,” 1866, p. 124. 

J Proc. Soc. Ant.^ 2nd S., voL v. p. 409. 

\ Arch. Journ,, vol. vi. p. 382; Arch. Assoo, Journ.^ rol. iii. pp. 10 and 58. 

II Arch. Assoc. Journ., vol. xiv. p. 258. 

Proc. Soo. Ant., 2nd S., vol. in. p.’ 232. 
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and of Hounslow. Those from the two latter deposits are in the British 
Museum. 

Another waste piece, 1|- inch long-, with two runners, was found in 
the Heathery Burn Cave,^' and is shown in Pig. 537. 

A very symmetrical jet, circular, with four irregularly conical runners 
proceeding from it, was in the hoiird found at Lanant,f Oornwall, and is 
now in the Museum of the Society of Antiq_uaries. 

Another oval head (2 inches long), with four nxnners from it, has much 
the appearance of a sword pommel. It was found with socketed 
celts on Kenidjack Gliffjj; Oornwall. 

A perforated disc, with a collar round the central hole (Pig. 603), 
which at one time§ I regarded as a waste piece from a casting, I have 
now reason to think was prepared for some sjxecial 
purpose, as at least one ohject of this class has been 
found with the runners removed, and in a finished 
condition. See page 403. 

The conical lump of metal found with the hoard 
at Marden,! Kent, and described as ‘‘ a very rare 
species of fibula,” may be the head of metal from 
a casting. 

Some conical funnels of burnt clay, found in the 
Lake-dwellings near Laibach, have been regarded as having served to 
receive the metal in the casting process. 

Bunners of the same character as those already described have been 
found in difierent countries, including Denmark *[[ and Sweden. 

We must now briefly consider the processes to which the cast- 
ings were subjected before being finally brought into use. Where 
the objects had sockets cast over clay cores, those cores had to be 
removed, probably by means of pointed tools, such as that already 
described under Pig. 220. Where they were solid they seem in 
.most cases to have undergone a considerable amount of hammering, 
which both rendered the metal more compact, and to a certain 
extent removed the asperities resulting from the joints in the 
mould. With edged tools and weapons, whether socketed or not, 
the edges especially were drawn down by means of the hammer. 

These hammers, as has already been shown, were occasionally 
themselves of bronze, and so also were some of the anvils. It is, 
however, probable that in most cases both hammers and anvils were 
stones, either natural pebbles and flat slabs, or occasionally wrought 
into special shapes. In South Africa at the present day the iron 
assegais are wrought with hammers and anvils of stone. Judging 
from the unfinished condition of the tools and weapons in some 

■* Proc. Soc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. ii. p. 132. I am mdeHed to the Council for the use of 
this cut ; Arch. Journ., vol. xix. p. 358. • „ 

f Arch., vol. XV. p. IIS, pi. ii. J Journ. Jtoy. Inst, of Cornumll, Iso. xxi, fig, 4. 

“ Petit .iUh^im,” pi. xxv. 6. || Ateh. Assoc. Journ., vol. xiv. p. 260. 

Worsaae, “ Nord. Olds.,” figs. 213, 214. ** Montolius, “ La Suede preh.,” fig. 40. 
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of the old bronze-founders’ hoards, and from large deposits of 
socketed celts having been found with the clay cores still in them, 
it seems not improbable that the founders often bartered away 
their castings nearly in the state in which they came from the 
moulds, with only the runners broken off, and that those who 
acquired them finished their manufacture themselves. Possibly a 
hammering process upon the surface of the socketed spear-heads 
and celts would so loosen the cores that they would fall out or 
could be extracted with merely a pointed stick. 

After the hammering, the surface of most weapons and of some 
tools was further polished, probably by friction with sand, or with 
a rubbing-stone of grit. I have elsewhere described some of the 
stone rubbers which appear to have been in use in conjunction 
with sand, for the purpose of grinding and polishing the faces of 
different forms of perforated stone axes, which in Britain at all 



events belonged to the period when bronze was known. It is, 
therefore, probable that similar rubbers were employed for grind- 
ing and polishing the faces of bronze weapons ; and the rubber 
shown in Fig. 538 appears to have been destined for this purpose. 
It was found with several socketed celts at Keldholm, near Kirby 
Moorside, North Biding of Yorkshire, and is now in Canon Green- 
well’s collection. The material seems to be trap. 

No doubt many other such rubbing-stones must exist, and it is 
possible that some of those which I have regarded as used for the 
grinding and polishing of weapons of stone may have served for 
those of bronze. Whetstones of various kinds have from time to 
time been discovered in company with bronze instruments. Near 
Little Wenlock,* Staffordshire, some spear-heads, a socketed celt, and 
part of a dagger were found in 1835, and with them arc recorded 
to have been three or four small -whetstones. In the Dowris 
hoard t also some rubbers of stone with convex, concave, and 

* Hartsliome’s “ Salop. Ant.,’' p. 9o. - , t -Proc, P. 1. Acad., Tol. iv. p. 439. 
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flat surfaces were present. In my “Ancient Stone Implements 
I have given an account of a number of wlietstones found at 
various places in company with bronze relics, not unfrequently 
with interments in barrows, and I need not here repeat the 
details. I reproduce, however, in Fig. 539 a Avhetstone found 
in a barrow at Hove, near Brighton,! with the remains of a 
skeleton, a stone axe-head, an amber cup, and a small bronze 
dagger. 

Another Avhetstone, shown in Fig. 540, Avas found with the 
hoard in the Isle of Harty, and no doubt Avas employed by the 
ancient bronze-founder for finishing off the edges of the socketed 
celts and gouges in Avhich he dealt. It is made from a sort of 
ragstone. 

The decoration of the surfaces of bronze implements by sunk, and 
in some cases by raised lines appears to have been 
effected, not as a rule by any method of engravung, 
but by means of punches, as already described in 
Chapter III. I hav'e in that chapter accidentally 
omitted to mention two decorated bronze celts which 
have been figured and described by Mr. Llewellynn 
JeAvitt, F.S.A.f They Avere both found at a place called 
HighloAV, in the High Peak of Derbyshire, about tAvo 
miles from Plathersage, and are in the possession of the 
Duke of Devonshire. There seems some reason to 
believe § that the celts Avere found in a barrow accom- 
panied by burnt bones and pottery. One of them 
(6f inches) is flat and ornamented Avitli lines of slightly 
impressed chevrons running along it. The other (6} 
inches) is flanged and ornamented with a similar herring- ^ 

bone pattern, Avhich in this instance ends in a row of 
triangles near the edge of the celt. In some few cases the patterns 
may have been engraved, and I find on trial that there is no diffi- 
culty in engraving such parallel lines as are frequently seen on 
dagger blades by means of a flake of flint. Such an instrument 
suffers but little by Avear, and by means of a ruler, either straight 
or curved, there is no difficulty in engraving lines of the required 
character in the bronze, though the lines are hardly so smooth as 
if made with a chisel-edged punch. 

* Chap. xi. p. 235 et seqq. 

t Stm. Arch. Coll., vol. ix. p. 120, -whence this cut is hon-o-wed; Arch. Jourtt., 
vol. xiii. p. 184, vol. XV. p. 90. J « EeHquary,’) vol. iv. p. 63. 

§ Pennington, “ Ban-ows and Bone Caves of Derhyshire,” 1877, p- 61* 
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Notclies wliich would assist in tlie breaking off of superfluous 
pieces of metal, such, as the runners in the moulds, can readily be 
made with flint flakes used as saws, 

Eor smoothing the surface of bronze instruments flint scraping- 
tools are not so efficient, as they are liable to “chatter” and to 
leave an uneven and scratched surface, mucli inferior to one 
produced by friction with a gritty rubber. 

There remains little more to be said with regard to the manu- 
facture of the ancient bronze tools and weapons. It may, however, be 
observed that the processes of hammering-out and sharpening the 
edges were employed not only by those who first made the instru- 
ments, but also by the subsequent possessors. Many tools, such 
for instance as palstaves, like Fig. Co, were no doubt originally 
much longer in the blade than they are at present, and have in 
the course of use either been broken and again drawn down and 
sharpened, or have been actually worn away and “ stumped up ” 
by constant repetition of these processes. The recurved ends of 
the lunate cutting edges of many such instruments are also due to 
repeated hammering-out. In some instances the broken part of 
one instrument has been converted into another form— -as, for 
example, a fragment of a broken sword into a knife or dagger, 
or a palstave that has lost its cutting .end, into a hammer. 


CHAPTER XXII 


CHRONOLOGY AND ORIGIN OP BRONZE. 

Haying now passed in review the various forms of instruments, 
arms, and ornaments belonging to the Bronze Period of Great 
Britain, it will be well to attempt some chronological arrangement 
of the different types, and to examine the means at our command 
for fixing the approximate date and duration of the Period as well 
as the sources from which the knowledge of bronze in this country 
was derived. 

The sequence and extent of variation in the types of an 
instrument or weapon destined to serve some given purpose are 
of course important factors in any theoretical calculation of the 
length of time such an instrument was in use. For if the type 
has remained one and the same during the whole period of the 
use of the instrument, it affords no evidence as to the length of 
its duration ; whereas, if it has varied, and the sequence of its 
variations can be traced, their nature and extent may afford some 
means of judging of the length of time probably necessary for the 
development of the succession of forms. Or whore an instrument 
has been so well adapted for its particular ends that no material 
modification in its form was likely to take place in it, so long as 
its use was limited to its original purpose, yet the springing from 
it of -what may he termed collateral types of instruments specialized 
for other though analogous purposes may also be indicative of the 
original form having remained in use during a lengthened period 
of time. 

The extremely numerous variations which may be observed in 
socketed celts afford conclusive evidence of that instrument having 
been emplojmd in this country during a long series of years ; and 
the collateral varieties, such as socketed chisels and gouges, as well 
as the more distantly related socketed hammers, give corroborative 
testimony to the same effect. . 
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Improvements in tlie metliod of working metals will often react 
on tlie forms of tools and weapons, but here again tlie clirono- 
logical element exists, as old processes and old forms are slow to 
die, especially among a people of no very liigb material civilisation. 
The discovery, for instance, of the art of producing hollow sockets 
in bronze castings by the use of cores of loam or clay, though it 
materially modified the form of many instruments, did not cause 
the entire extinction of the older forms without sockets, the use 
of which in some cases went on side by side with that of the instru- 
ments of more novel invention ; and this fact tends to prove that 
bronze must have long been in use for tools with tangs instead of 
sockets, before the process of coring was known. Indeed, as I 
have elsewhere* pointed out, the Bronze Period of Britain is 
susceptible of division into an earlier and later stage, the former 
mainly characterized by instruments which were let into their 
hafts or handies, and the latter by those which received their 
handles in sockets. As will subsequently be seen, it may be 
divided even into three more or less distinct stages. 

A division into two stages has been suggested for the Scandinavian 
Bronze Age. M. Gabriel de Mortillet has in like manner divided the 
Bronze Period of France and Switzerland into an earlier and later 
stage — the one distinguished by flanged celts, which came into 
use at the close of the Stone Period (his Epoque rohenhausienne), 
and the other by palstaves and socketed celts, which he regards as 
belonging to the close of the Bronze Period. To these two stages 
he has applied the terms movgien and larnaudien, derived from 
the Lake-dwelling of Morges, in the Lake of Geneva, and from 
the large founder’s hoard discovered at Larnaud (Jura). Curiously 
enough he regards the flat celts as being even more recent in date 
than the socketed, forgetful that the form with flanges at the sides 
can hardly by any possibility have been an original type, as such 
flanges must either have been produced by hammering the sides 
of flat celts, or must have been cast in a mould consisting of two 
halves, which certainly cannot have been so early a form of mould 
as a simple recess in stone, sand, or clay, adapted for casting a 
nearly flat plate of metal like a wedge-shaped celt. 

Such flat celts, as has already been mentioned, have been found 
with interments in barrows associated with what were apparently 
lance-heads of flint, and maces and battle-axes of stone ; and their 
nearest allies, those with but slight flanges — the result of ham- 

* JProe. Soc. Ant., 2nd S,, vol. v. p. 412. 
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mering tlie sides — liave also been found under similar circum- 
stances. • 

The knife-daggers, as described in Chapter X., and the awls or 
prickers, are the only other bronze instruments which in this 
country can challenge a similar antiquity ; and none of these, as a 
rule, are found in those deposits of broiize objects to which the 
name of “ hoards ” has been given. 

As M. Gabriel de Mortillet and others have pointed out, these 
hoards are of more than one character. In certain cases they seem 
to have been the treasured property of some individual who would 
appear to have buried his valued tools or weapons duriilg troublous 
times, and never to have been able to disinter them. In other 
cases the hoards were probably the property of a trader, as they 
consist of objects ready for use and in considerable numbers ; and 
in others, again, they appear to have been the stock-in-trade of 
some bronze-founder of ancient times, as they comprise worn out 
and broken tools and weapons, lumps of rough metal, and even 
the moulds in which the accumulation of bronze was destined to 
be recast. 

Mr. Worsaae has suggested that some of these hoards may be of 
a votive character and have been deposited in the ground as 
precious offerings to the gods. I am not, however, aware of any 
of our British hoards being of such a character that they can safely 
be regarded as votive. 

As to the other three kinds of hoards, the small group from 
Wallingford* (No. 60 in the following table), consisting of a socketed 
celt, gouge, and knife, and a tanged chisel and razor, may be talum 
as a good instance of a private deposit. That of Stibbard t (No. 8), 
consisting of seventy palstaves and ten spear-heads, some of 
them rough from the mould, would appear to have belonged to a 
merchant ; and the Harty hoard (No. 105), described in the last 
chapter, affords a typical example of the stock-in-trade of a bronze- 
founder. 

In some other cases, deposits, especially when consisting exclu- 
sively of ornaments, may possibly be of a sepulchral character. 

The value of the evidence afforded by hoards, especially by 
those of the first and second kinds lately mentioned, is great and 
unquestionable in determining the synchronism of various forms of 
instruments — as, for instance, of plain and looped palstaves with 
socketed celts. In the case of the bronze-founders' hoards of 
• Page 128. t Page 84. 
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old metal, it is of course possible that the fragments contained may 
belong to various periods. Nevertheless the objects, as a rule, 
appear to be such as were in use at the time, and which, being 
worn out or broken, were collected by the bronze-founder for the 
purpose of re-melting. In order to make them at once more 
portable and more ready for placing in the crucible, he generally 
broke the larger and longer articles into fragments, broken spear- 
heads, swords, &c., being frequently present in the hoards, as well 
as the jets or waste pieces of metal broken off from castings. In some 
instances fragments of various instruments have been inserted in the 
sockets of others, so as to diminish the space occupied by the whole. 

As will subsequently be seen, by far the greater number of the 
undoubted bronze-founders’ hoards belong to a time when socketed 
celts were already in use, and therefore to the close rather than the 
beginning of our Bronze Period. 

M. Ernest Chantre has divided the principal hoards of the 
Bronze Age discovered in France into three principah categories, to 
which he has applied the terms “ Tresors’’ “Fonderies,” and 
“ Stations” The first, as a rule, comprise articles which have 
never been in use, and are, in fact, of the same character as the 
hoards which I have classed under the head of “ Personal ” or 
‘‘Merchants.” The principal trisors, those of Edallon, Ribiers, 
Beaurieres, Manson, Frouard, are characterized by the presence 
of socketed instruments ; and in two instances — ^those of La Fertd- 
Hauterive, and Yaudrevanges, Rhenish Prussia — either an ingot 
or a mould of metal was present. I should, therefore, have 
classed these two among the fond&ries.” 

M. Chantre has, however, in the main, restricted this term 
to hoards consisting principally of broken objects, and of these 
fonderies he has examined some fifty in France. In the southern 
part of that country these hoards are by no means so constantly 
characterized by the presence of socketed celts and other socketed 
instruments as in Britain. In the north of France, however, the 
socketed forms are more frequent in the hoards. 

The stations are considered to represent habitations of the 
Bronze Age of the same character as the Lake-dwellings, but fixed on 
terra Jirma instead of on piles or artificial islands. Some of the 
hoards placed under this head appear from the presence of moulds 
and lumps of metal to be those of founders. 

Hoards of broken objects of bronze have been found in other 
parts of Europe, but it seems needless to do more than mention 
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the fact. I may, however, refer to the hoards of Camenz and 
Grossenhain, in Saxony,* of which I gave an account to the Society 
of Antiquaries some fifteen years ago. 

In the following lists I have divided the principal hoards 
discovered in the United Kingdom into two main categories, the 
one, in which socketed celts, gouges, or other tools were absent ; 
the other, in which they were present in greater or less abundance. 
This is perhaps the simplest method of arriving at what may be 
regarded as a fairly trustworthy chronological division. Some of 
the results of an examination of the lists will subsequently be 
discussed. In the first list I have given the precedence to those 
hoards in which flat or flanged celts were present. Second, I have 
placed those in which there were palstaves. Third, those in which 
ornaments were found ; and last, those mainly characterized by 
swords and spear-heads, or spear-heads and ferrules, but in which 
both palstaves and socketed celts were absent. 

In the second list I have placed at the head the hoards in which 
socketed celts, sometimes accompanied by palstaves, were found 
associated with swords or spears, while mere tools, such as gouges 
and hammers, were absent. Next come a few cases in which 
socketed celts occurred either in company with ornaments or alone. 
Then follow the hoards in which chisels, gouges, or hammers were 
found, but no lumps of metal were present. After these are 
•placed the bronze-founders’ hoards, in which lumps of metal and 
the jets or waste pieces from castings were found, including one or 
two Scotch and Irish hoards ; and, finally, those in which moulds 
were present. 

In each case I have attempted to distinguish whether a hoard 
was personal or belonged to a merchant or founder, by adding the 
letters P, M, or F, Where two of these letters occur, the hoard 
seems to come under either category. It is possible that some of 
those characterized by a P may be sepulchral. 

Appended to the tabulated lists is a more detailed account, 
mentioning some of the principal features in each case, and giving 
references to the works in which the discoveries are recorded. Of 
course this is to a great extent a repetition of what has been 
recorded in previous pages. It must be observed that the num- 
bers given in the lists do not always refer to entire objects but 
frequently to fragments only. Where the numbers are unknown 
the presence of the objects is shown by an a?. 

* Proo. Sne. AnU^ 2ii<i S., vol. iii. p. 328. 
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LISTS OF HOAEDS. 

LIST I. 


vLocality. 

1. Arreton Down, Isle of 

Wight. 

2. Plymstock, Devon. 


3. Battlefield, Slirews- 

4. Postlingford HaU, 

Clare, Suffolk. 

6. Ehosnesney, Wrex- 
ham, Denbighshire. 

6. Broxton, Cheshire. 

' 7. Sherford, Taunton, 

. Somerset. 

8. Stihhard, near Faken- 

ham, Norfolk. 

9. Quantock Hills, Som- 

erset, 

10. Hollinghury HiU, 

Brighton, Sussex. 

11. Edington Burtle, Som- 


13. Woohner Forest, 
Hants. 

13. West Buckland, Som- 

erset. 

14. Blackmoor, Hants. 

16. Fulhourn Common, 
Oamhs. 

16. Pant-y-maen, Cardi- 
ganshire. 

17- Wicken Fen, Camhs. 

18. Corshie : Moss, Leger- 

wood, Bei-wickshrre. 

19. Weymouth, Dorset. 

20. Thruiiton.Farm,WHt- 

tingham, Northum- 
berland. 

21. Worth, Washfield, 

Devon. 


Flanged celts, some ornamented, 
tanged spear-heads, ferrule to 
one, halberd .p one socketed dagger. 

Flanged celts, straight chisel. 

Mostly melted. Flat celts, palstaves, 
curved objects. 

Flanged celts, some ornamented. 

Palstaves, all from one mould ; 
castings for a dagger and for 
flanged celts of narrow form. 

Tanged chisel ; socketed spear- 
head. 

One palstave, a defective casting. 

Castings for small palstaves and 
spear-heads. 

Each palstave laid within a torque. 

Palstave laid within a torque, brace- 
lets around. 

One casting for aflat sickle; ribbed 
bracelet and ring. 

There appears some doubt about 
the sin^ torques. 


Two-looped palstave. 

Fragments of swords and sheaths, 
large and small spear-heads. 

Swords broken, leaf-shaped spear- 
heads, hroad-ended ferrules. 

Swords and leaf -shaped spear-heads, 
broken or damaged. 

Nearly all fragmentary ; fragments 
perhaps of two swords. 

Sword perfect. 

Both sword and spear-head nearly 
perfect. 

Spear-heads, leaf-shaped, and with 
lunate openings ; all objects un- 
broken. 

Sword and leaf -Shaped spear-heads, 
perfect. 


Reference. 

Arch., vol. xxxvi. p. 326. 


Arch. Journ., vol. xxm. 
p. 346 ; TranSi. Devon. 
Assoc., vol. iv. p. 301. 
Droc. Soc. Ant., 2nd S., 
vol. ii. p. 2ol. 

Arch., vol. xxxi. p. 496 ; 
Froc. Soc. Ant., rol. i. p. 83. 
Arch. Camh., 4th S., vol. 
vi. p. 72. 

Penes Sii’ P. de M. G-. 

Egerton, F.E.S. 

Prmg,“ British and Eoman 
Taunton,” p. 76. 

; Arch. Inst., Norwich vol. 
p. xxvi. 

Arch., vol. xiv. p. 94. 

Arch. Journ., yol. v. p. 
323 ; Arch., vol. xxix. 
p. 372, &c. 

Som, Arch, and Nat. Mist, 
Froo., vol. V. (1854) pt. 
ii. p. 91. 

Arch. Assoc. Journ., vol. 
vi. p. 88 ; Bateman’s 
Catal., p. 22. 

Arch. Journ., vol. xxxvii. 
p. 107. 

White's “Selbome,” Bell’s 
ed., 1877, vol. ii. p. 381. 
Arch., vol. xix. p. 56. 

Arch. Camh, 3rd S., vol. 
X. p. 221. 

In British Museum. 

Froc. Soc. Ant,, vol. iii. 

p. 121. 

Fenes Auei. 

Froc. Soc. Ant., 2nd S., 
vol. V. p. 429. 


\Arch. Journ., vol. xxiv. 
I p. 120. 
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LooaMiy. 

22. Stoke Ferry, rSCorfolk. 

23. Brechin, Forfarahire. 


24. Diiddingston Loch, 

Edinhurgh. 

25. Point of Sleat, Isle of 

Skj^e. 

26. Eiver Wandle, Surrey. 

27. Tarves, Aherdeenshii*e. 

28. Crvin Moch, Maeii- 

twrog, Merioneth- 
shire. 

29. Bloody Pool, South 

Brent, Deyon. 

30. Broadward, Leintwar- 

dine, Herefordshire. 


31. Mawgan, Cornwall. 

32. Wallington, Northum- 

berland. 

33. Nottingham. 

34. Nettleham, Lincoln- 

shire. 

35. Haxey, Lincolnshire. 

36. Amhleside, Westmore- 

land. 

37. Bilton, A^'orkshire. 

38. Alnwick Castle, Nor- 

thumberland. 

39. Flixhorough, Lincoln- 

shire. 

40. Greonsborough Farm, 

Shenstone, Stafford- 
" shire.' 

41. Wrekin Tenement, 

Shrewsbury, 

42. Llandysilio, Denbigh- 

shire. i 

43. Dunbar, Haddington- j 

shire. I 

44. LittleWenlockjShrop- 1 

shire. 


Remarks.' 

Swords and leaf-shaped spear- 
heads broken, halberd. 

Swords, &c., unbroken. 


Swords, spear-heads, &c., in frag- 
ments; caldron. 


Sword, spear-head, and pin, per- 
fect. 

All objects nearly perfect. 

Objects mostly perfect. 

Objects unbroken ; loops at base of 
blade of spear-head. 

Spear-heads mostly harhed; all 
objects broken. 

Spear-heads, leaf-shaped, with per- 
forations in blade, and barbed. 


LIST II. 

Rapier in high preservation. 


Fragments of swords, and possibly 
I of scahhard-tip. 

Socketed celts of peculiar types. 


; Swords described as broad-swords, 
and sharp-pointed swords. 
Swords broken, one spear -head 
( ornamented. 

Found in 1726. 

Sword broken. Possibly palstaves. 
Swords apparently perfect. 


One celt, a few swords, about 150 
spear-heads and fragments. | 

Seep. 119. ! 

Uninjui'ed. i 

Spear-heads mostly broken, whet- 
! stones with them. Possibly the 
j same hoard as No. 41. 

H H 


Eefereuee. 

ones jluot. ; Froc. Soc. 
Ant., 2nd S., vol. v. p. 
425. 

Arch, Joiirn., vol. xiii. p, 
203; Froc. Soc. Ant. 
Scot., vol. i. pp. 181 and 
224. 

Froc. Soe. Ant. Scot., vol. i. 
p. 132; Wilson, “Preh. 
Ann. of Scot.,” vol. i. p. 
348. 

Froc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. 
hi. p. 102. 

A7'oh. Journ., vol. ix. j>. 7. 
\Eorce ferules, p. 161. 
j Arch., vol, xvi. p. 365. 


Are?i. Joimt,, vol. xii. p, 
84 ; xviii. p. 160, 

Arch. Camh,, 4th S., vol. 
iii, p. 345 ; iv. 202. 


Arch., vol. xvii., p. 337. 

In Sir C. Trevelyan’s Col- 
lection. 

Froc. Soe. Ant., 2nd S., 
. vol. i. p. 332. 

Arch. Journ., vol. xviii. 
p. 159i 

F&nes Canon Greenweli, 
F.E.S. . 

Arch., vol. V. p. 115. 

Arch. Assoc. Journ., vol. 
V. p. 349, 

Arch., vol. V. p. 113, 

Arch. Journ., vol, xxix. 
p. 194. 

Arch., vol. xxi, p. 548. 


Arch., vol. xxvi. p- 464. 

Fenes Canon Greenweli, 

F.R.S. 

Froc. Soe. Ant. Scot., vol. 
X. p. 440. 

Hartshorne, “ Salop. Ant.,” 
p. 96 ; Arch. Journ., 
. ' vol. viii. p. 197. 
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Locality. 

46. Wimnarleigh, Gar- 
stang, Lancasliire. 

46. Near Newark, Not- 

tingharashire, 

47. Hagbourn Hill, Berks. 


48. Ty klawr, Holyhead. 

49. Heath House, Wed- 

more, Somerset. 

60. Wymington, Beds. 

61. Eeepham, Norfolk. 

62. Yattendon, Berks. 


53. Tauaton, Somerset. 

64. Beacon Hill, Cham- 
wood Forest, Leices- 
tershire. 

66. Ehnall, Oswestry, 
Salop. 

66. Exning, Suffolk. 


67. Melhourn, Camhs. 

68. Stanhope, Durham. 

69. Thomdon, Suffolk. 

60. Wallingford, Berks. 

61. Whittlesea, Cam- 

hridgeshire. 

62. Barrington, Camhs. 

63. Porkington, Shrop- 

shire. 

64. Trillick, Tyrone. 

65. Bo Island, Fermanagh. 

66. Llangwjdlog, Angle- 

sea. 

67. Meldroth, Camhs. 

68. Hounslow, Middlesex. 


One spear-head, large, and with 
lunate openings; aU found in 
“ a cist or box.” 

Two large discs in hoard. 

Bridle-hits and late Celtic buckles, | 
said to have been found; coins | 
also ? 

Said to have been found in a box. 

Amber heads found at same time ; 
possibly palstaves and not sock- 
eted celts. 

About sixty celts found. 

Found about 1747. 

Swords in fragments, tanged chisels 
and knives, two socketed knives, 
fiat celt much worn. 

Flat sickles, looped pin. 

Leaf -shaped spear-heads. 


Two punches ? 

Mostly perfect ? 

Sword broken, a clasp. 

Leaf-shaped spears, fragment of 
sword, broken hammer, &o. 

All entire. Most of these are 
figured on previous pages. 

Entire ; mostly here figured. 

Entire ; one celt with loop on face. 

Perfect. 

Point broken off sword. 

Perfect ; two rings with cross per- 
forations for the pin. 

Sword and hammer broken. 

Connected with the other hoards 
by the razor and buttons. 

Most of the objects broken ; sock- 
eted chisel, flat lunate knife with 
opening in middle, caldron ring. 

One celt, swords in fragments. 


. Hundred of Hoo, Most of the objects broken. See p. 
Kent. 95. 


Eefereiiee. 

Arch. Journ., vol. xviii. 
p. 158. 

Fenes Canon Greonwell, 
F.IIS. 

Arch., vol. xvi. p. 348. 

\Areh., vol. xxvi. p. 483. 
Arch, Journ. vol. vi. p. 81. 


Specimens penes Auct. 

Arch,, vol. V. p. 114. 

Proc. Soc. Ant., 2nd S., 
vol. vii. p. 480. 

Arch. Journ., vol. xxxvii, 
p. 94. 

Proc. Soc. Ant., vol. iv. 
p. 323. 


Arch. Journ., vol. xxii. 
p. 167. 

Arch. Journ., vol. i. p, 3 ; 

vol. ix., p. 303. 

Arch. Journ., vol, xi. p. 
294. 

Arch. JEliana, vol. i. p. 
18. 

Arch. Jotmi,, vol. x. p. 3. 

Penes Auct. 

In Wisbech Museum. 

Penes Auct. 

Arch. Journ., vol. vii. p. 
195. 

Journ. Hist, and Arch. 
Assoc, of Irel., 3rd S., 
vol. 1 . p. 164. 

Penes Amt. 

Arch. Journ., vol. xxii. 
p.74. 

In British Museum. 


Proc. Soc. Ant., 2nd S., 
vol. hi. p. 90 ; vol. v. 
p. 428. 

Arch. Cant., vol. xi. p. 
123. 
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Locality. 
Guilsfield, Montgom- 
erysHre. 


"Wick Park, Stogiirsey, 
Somerset. 

ChriskaU, Essex. 
Eomford, Essex. 


74. 

75. 

76. 

77. Westow, Yorkshire. 


Ctimkerlow, Baldock, 
Hei’ts. 

Beacliy Head, East- 
bourne, Sussex. 
Burgesses’ Meadow, 
Oxford. 


78. Carlton Rode, Norfolk. 


. Kenidjack Cliff, Corn- 
wall. 

. Helsdon Hall, Norfolk. 
. ‘Worthing, Sussex. 

. Reach Pen, Cambs. 

. Haynes Hill, Salt- 
wood, Kent. 


Allhallows, Hoo, Kent. 

St. Hilary, Cornwall. 

Longy Conunon, Al- 
derney. 

Kingston Hill, Coombe, 
Surrey. 

Sittingboume, Kent. 

Martlesham, Suffolk. 

Lanant, Cornwall. 

West Halton, Lincoln- 
shire. 

, Burwell Fen, Cambs. 

. Harden, Kent. 

. Kensington, Middle- 


Objects for the most part broken, 
spear-heads with lunate open- 


Swords broken, numerous frag- 
ments of other forms. 

Portion of socketed knife. 

Swords hi-oken, socketed chisel, 
celts not trimmed. 

Swords in fragments. 


Fragment of 
bracelets. 


ord, four gold 

An ingot 9f inches long. 

Seventeen fragments included 
among the celts ; one chisel 
socketed, two tanged. 

One tanged gouge, tanged and 
socketed chisels. 


Large oval jet. 

Found before 1759. 

Found in an earthern vessel. 
Fragments of swords and many 
broken objects. 

Objects nearly all broken. 


Objects mostly broken, fiat knife. 
See p. 214. 

Swords in fragments ; weight alto- 
gether about 80 lbs. 

Socketed sickle, objects mostly I 
broken. 

Objects all fragmentary. 

In two urns; broken sword and 
rings in one urn, celts, &c., ini 
the other. 

Fi’agments of swords, socketed] 
knife. 

Fragments of swords; pieces of 
gold in one celt. 

Fragment of sword. 

The ring penannular and of tri- 
angular section. 

Found in an earthen vessel, mostly j 
broken. 

Knives broken. 

II H 2 


Eeference. 

Pm. Soo. Jnt, 2nd S., 
vol. ii. p. 2f)l ; 

Camb., 3rd S., vol. x. 
p. 214; Monti/. Coll., 
vol. iii. p. 437- 
Pm. Bod. Ant., 2nd S,, 
vol. V. p. 427. 

Neville’s “Sep. Exp.,” p.3. 
Areh. Jaurn., vol. ix. p. 
302. 

Joum. Anth. Inst., vol. y'u 
p. 195. 

Arch., vol. xvi. p. 363. 

In Ashmoloan Museum. 

Areh. Journ., vol. vi, p. 
381 ; Areh. Assoc. Journ., 
vol. iii. p. 58. 

Smith’s “ Coll. Ant.,” vol. i. 
106; Arch. Journ. , vol. ii . 
80 ; Arch. Assoc. Journ., 
vol. i. p. 51; Arch., 
vol. xxxi. p. 494. 

Journ, Roy. Inst, of Coi'n., 
No. xxi. 

ArcA., vol. V. p. 116. 
Specimens Auei. 
Arch. Assoe. Journ., vol. 

xxxvi., p. 66. : 

Arch. Journ., vol. xxx. 
p. 279 ; Journ. Anth. 
Inst., vol. iii. p. 230. 
Arch. Cant., vol, xi. p. 
124. 

Arch., vol. XV. p. 120. 
Areh. Assoe. Journ., vol. 

"■ P-9- 

Arch. Journ., vol. xxvi. p. 
288. 

Smith’s “ Ooll. Ant.,” vol. 
i. p. 101 ; Arch. Journ., 
vol. ii. p. 81. 

Rencs Capt. Brooke. 

Arch., vol. XV. p. 118. 

Arch. Journ., vol. x. p, 69, 

PcMs Auct. 

Areh. Assoc. Journ., voL 
xiv. p. 257. 

Ptoc. Soc. A7it., 2nd S., 
vol. iii. p. 232. 
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95. Eosebeny Topping, 

Yorksliire. 

96. Danesbury, Welwyn, 

Herts. 

97. Earsley Common, 

Yorkshire. 

98. High Eoding, Essex. 

99. Panfield, Essex, 

100. WestwickEow,Hemel 

Hempsted, Herts. 

101. Achtertyre, Moray- 

shire. 

102. Dowris,Parsoiistown, 

King’s County. 


103. Hotham Carr, York- 

shire. 

104. Beddington, Surrey. 


105. Isle of Harty, Kent. 

106. Heathery Burn Cave, 

Durham. 

107. Wickham Park, 

Croydon^ Surrey. 


108, Wilmington, Sussex. 


109, Cleveland, 


110. Eaton, Norfolk. 


Remarks. 

Mostly broken. 

Mostly imperfect. 

Nearly 100 celts found in 1735, 

Some figured in previous pages. 
Possibly other forms found at same 
time. 

One celt broken. 

With tin. See p. 425. 

With caldrons, trumpets, bells, &c. 
See p. 361. 

Palstaves almost all damaged. 
Many fragments, mould broken. 


See p. 441. 

Socketed knife, large collars and 
discs. See p. 119, &c. 

Mould broken, other objects mostly 
fragmentary; Hst partly com- 
piled from Anderson, and partly 
from originals. 

In an um, mostly broken or worn. 


Said to be in the Bateman Collec- 
tion. Possibly the same hoai’d 
as No. 95. 

Spear-heads apparently broken. 


Reference. 

Arch. JEliana, vol. ii. p. 
213; Areh. Scotiai, vol. 
V. p. 65. 

Arch. Journ., vol. x. p. 
248. 

Arch., vol. V. p. 114. 

In Biitish Museum. 

'Froc. Soe. Ant., 2nd S., 
vol. V. p. 42S. 

Fenes Aiict. 


Froc. Soo. Ant. Scot., vol. 
ix. p. 435. 

Wilde, “ Catal. Mus. E. I. 
A.,” pp. 360, 613, 626 ; 
Froc. It. L Ac., vol. iv. 
pp. 237, 423. 

Fenes Canon Greenwell, 
P,E.S. 

Surrey Arch. Soe. Goll., 
vol. vi. ; Anderson’s 
“ Croydon,” p. 10. 

Penes Auet. 

Arch. Journ., vol. xix;, p. 
368 ; Froc. Soe. Ant., 2nd 
S., vol. ii. p, 127. 
Anderson’s “ Croydon,” p. 
10 ; British Museum, 


Suss. Arch. Coll., vol. x;iv. 
p. 171 ; Arch. Jotirn., 
vol. XX. p. 192 ; Froc. 
Soc. Ant., 2nd S., vol. 
V. p. 423. 

Arch. Journ., vol. xviii. 

p. 166 . 

Arch; vol. xxii. p. 424 ; 
Arch. Journ., vol. vi. 
p. 387 ; Arch. Inst., 
Norwich vol. j). xxvi. 


Turning now to tlie lists, tlie following observations may be 
made, tliough tkey must be accepted as liable to revision under 
tbe light of future discoveries : — 

1. That flat celts and knife-daggers, such as have been fre- 
quently found in baiTOws, rarely occur in hoards, only two 
instances bein-r recorded of the occurrence of flat celts. 

2. That flanged celts and palstaves are occasionally found 
together, while the latter are frequently associated with socketed 
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3. That socketed weapons are of rare occurrence in association 
with flanged celts, though a socketed d%ger and a ferrule for a 
tanged spear-head or dagger were present in the Arreton Down 
hoard. 

4. That such tanged spear-heads or daggers are never found 
in company with socketed celts. 

5. That torques are more frequently associated with palstaves 
than with socketed celts, and are mainly confined to our western 
counties. 

6. That there are several instances of swords and scabbards, 
and spear-heads and ferrules being found together without either 
palstaves or socketed celts being with them. 

7. That swords, or their fragments, are not found with flanged 
celts. 

8. That socketed celts are often found with swords and spear- 
heads, or with the latter alone. 

9. That socketed celts are often accompanied by gouges, and 
somewhat less frequently by hammers and chisels, though even 
where such tools occur, spear-heads are generally present. 

10. That caldrons, or the rings belonging to them, have been 
discovered with socketed celts, both in England and Ireland. 

11. That where metal moulds are found in hoards they are 
usually those for socketed celts. 

12. That where lumps of copper or rough metal occur in hoards, 
socketed celts are, as a rule, found with them. 

The general inferences are much the same as have already been 
indicated in former chapters, viz., that two of the earliest forms 
of bronze weapons discovered in the British Isles are the flat and 
the slightly flanged celts, and the thin knife-daggers. That these 
are succeeded by the more distinctly flanged celts, and the tanged 
spear-heads, with which probably some of the thick dagger-blades 
found in barrows are contemporary. That subsequently the celts 
with a stop- ridge and the palstave form came in and remained in 
use to the close of the Bronze Period, though to a great extent 
supplanted by the socketed celt which, as has already been 
shown, was probably evolved from one of the forms of the 
palstave ; and it may here be remarked that flanged celts with 
a stop-ridge seem rarely, if ever, to occur in the hoards. That the 
socketed chisels, gouges, hammers,, and knives are contemporary 
with the socketed celts, as are also socketed spear-heads and 
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swords. Tliat hoards in which palstaves only, and not socketed 
celts, are present rarely belonged to ancient bronze-founders ; but 
that the deposits which these artificers have left behind them almost 
all denote a period when the art of coring, and thereby producing 
socketed tools and -weapons, was already well known. 

From this latter circumstance, and the comparative abundance 
of bronze-founders’ hoards, it may reasonably be inferred that in 
this country they belong for the most part to the close of the 
Bronze Period. To how recent a date bronze remained in use for 
cutting purposes is a question difficult of accurate solution. There 
are, indeed, two instances in which socketed celts are reported to 
have been discovered in company with ancient British coins, but 
in neither case is the evidence altogether satisfactory. Two unin- 
scribed silver coins, of the type of my Plate F, No. 2''\ are stated 
to have been found with a human skeleton and a bronze celt at 
Cann, near Shaftesbury, in 1849 ; but I believe that this state- 
ment would, if it were now capable of being sifted, resolve itself 
into the fact of the two coins, the celt, and some bones having 
been found near together by the same workman, without their 
being actually in association together. The type of the coins, 
though probably among the earliest in the British silver series, 
is one which was derived from gold coins struck some considerable 
time after the introduction of a gold coinage into this country, and 
probably belongs to the first century B.a. If such coins w^ere in 
contemporary use with socketed celts, it is strange that none of the 
gold coins of earlier date have ever been found associated with 
bronze instruments. 

It is true that in the account given in the Archceologiaf 
of the antiquities discovered on Hagbourn Hill, Berks, it is stated 
that at the bottom of a pit about four feet from the surface of the 
ground was a further circular excavation, in which, together with 
bronze bridle-bits and buckles of Late Celtic patterns, were socketed 
celts, and a spear-head of bronze, and, in addition, some coins. 
These, however, were not seen by the writer of the account, but 
he was informed “ that one of them was silver and the other gold, 
the latter of which was rather large and flat, and perhaps one of 
the lower empire.” Looking at the Late Celtic character of some 
of the objects it seems possible that Ancient British coins might 
have been found with them ; but, on the other hand, it is evident 
that the particulars given of the find were all derived from the 

* Evans’s “ Coins of the Anc. Britons,” p. 102. f Vol. xvi. p. 348. 
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■workmen wlio dug up the objects, and not from personal observa- 
tion ; and it is possible that not only were the coins described not 
actually found with the bronze celts and spear-heads, but that these 
latter were not discovered in actual association with the Late Celtic 
bridle-bits. I have, however, provisionally accepted the account of 
their being found together, relying to some extent on the Aber- 
gele* hoard, in which some buckles allied inform to those from 
Hagbourn Hill were present, associated with slides such as have 
been elsewhere found with socketed celts. 

Whatever may be the real state of the case in these dis- 
coveries, there is every probability of a transition having gradually 
taken place in this country, from the employment of bronze for 
cutting tools and weapons of offence to the use of iron or steel 
for such instruments ; in other words, from a Bronze Age to an 
Iron Age, such as that to which the term “ Late Celtic ” has been 
applied. 

That this transition must have been effected, at aU events in the 
South of Britain, prior to the Roman invasion, is shown, as has 
already been pointed out, by the circumstance that the Early 
Iron swords found in France belong in all probability to a period 
not later than the fourth or fifth century b.c., while the southern 
parts of Britain had, long before Caesar’s time, been peopled by 
Belgic immigrants, who either brought the knowledge of iron with 
them or must have received it after their arrival from their 
kinsmen on the continent, with whom they were in constant 
intercourse. In the more northern parts of Britain and in Scotland 
an acquaintance with iron was probably first made at a somewhat 
more recent period ; but in the Late Celtic interments in York- 
shire no coins are present, and the iron and other objects found 
exhibit no traces of Roman influence. Moreover, the Roman 
historians, who have recorded many of the manners and customs 
of the northern Britons, do not in any way hint at their weapons 
being formed of bronze. 

In Ireland, perhaps, which was less accessible from the continent 
than Britain, the introduction of iron may have taken place con- 
siderably after the time when it was known in the sister country ; 
but there appears to have been a sufficient intercourse between 
Scotland and the north of Ireland at an early period for the 
knowledge of so useful a metal, when once gained, to have 
been quickly communicated from one country to the other. 

* Supra, p. 405 ; xliii. p. 556. 
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On the whole I think we may fairly conclude that in the 
southern parts of Britain iron must have been in use not later than 
the fourth or fifth century b.g., and that by the second or third 
century n.c. the employment of bronze for cutting instruments had 
there practically ceased. These dates are of course approximate only, 
but will at all events serve to give some idea of the latest date to 
which bronze weapons and tools found in England may witli some 
degree of safety be assigned. 

As to the time at which such weapons and tools were here first 
in use, Ave have even less means of judging than ive have as to 
Avhen they fell into desuetude. It is, however, evident that the 
Bronze Period of the British Isles must have extended over a long 
period of years, probably embracing many centuries. The 
numerous bronze-founders’ hoards, containing fragments of tools 
and weapons of so many various forms, testify to the art of bronze- 
founding having been practised for a lengthened period ; and 
yet in all of these the socketed celt occurs, or some other 
socketed instruments, which we Imow to have been contemporary 
with it, are present. It is true that the socketed celt was not 
originally developed in this country, but was introduced from 
abroad ; and, as has already been pointed out, was derived from a 
form of palstave Avhich is of rare occurrence in Britain. Yet the 
length of time requisite for the modification of the flat form of 
celt to that with flanges, of this latter again to that with the 
flanges produced into wings, and finally the transition into the 
palstave with the wings hammered over so as to form sockets on 
each side of the blade, must itself haA^e been of very great duration.* 
The development of the forms of palstave common to Britain and 
the opposite shores of the Continent must also have demanded a 
long lapse of years, and most of the stages in its evolution can be 
traced in this country. We have the flat celt, the flanged celt, 
and the flanged celt with a stop-ridge ; and we can trace the 
modification of form from one stage to another until the charac- 
teristic palstave is reached, in Avliich the stop-ridge is as it Avere 
formed in the actual body of the blade. And it is to lie ol>3erved 
that this form of palstave had already been developed at tlie time 
represented by the earliest of the ordinary bronze-founders’ hoards, 
in Avhieh, moreover, the flanged celts, either AAuth or without a 
stop-ridge, are hardly ever present. 

See also Col. A. Lane !Fox*s Primitive Warfare, Sect. III.,” in Journ. U, 27. 
Service List, vol. xiii. 
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The Bronze Age of Britain may, therefore, be regarded as an 
aggregate of three stages : the first, that characterized by the flat 
or slightly flanged celts, and the knife-daggers frequently found in 
barrows associated with instruments and weapons formed of stone ; 
the second, that characterized by the more heavy dagger-blades and 
the flanged celts and tanged spear-heads or daggers, such as those 
from Arreton Down ; and the third, by palstaves and socketed celts 
and the many forms of tools and weapons, of which fragments are so 
constantly present in the hoards of the ancient bronze-founders. 
It is in this third stage that the bronze sword and the true 
socketed spear-head first make their advent. The number of 
these hoards, and the varieties in the forms of these swords and 
spear-heads, as well as in the socketed celts and other tools, 
would, I think, justify us in assigning a minimum duration of some 
four or five centuries to this last stage. The other two stages 
together must probably have extended over at least an equal lapse 
of time ; so that for the total duration of the Bronze Period in 
Britain we cannot greatly err in attributing eight or ten centuries. 
This would place the beginning of the Period some 1,200 or 1,400 
years b.c. — a date which in many respects would seem to fit in 
with what we know as to the use of bronze in the southern parts 
of Europe.* 

Although I have thus attempted to assign a definite chronology 
to our Bronze Age, I do so with all reserve, as any such attempt is 
founded upon what are at best imperfect data, and each of the 
stages I have mentioned may have been of far longer duration 
than I have suggested, though it is not likely that any of. them 
should have been materially shorter. 

There is, it must be acknowledged, the difficulty which I have 
already mentioned, as to the absence of nearly all traces of the later 
stages of the Bronze Period in the graves and barrows that have 
been examined in Britain.!* The reason of this absence has still 
to be discovered ; but it may perhaps have been the case that 
during this time the method or fashion of interring the dead 
underwent some change, and the practice of placing weapons and 
ornaments with the bodies of departed friends and relatives fell 
into disuse. Among the bronze-using occupants of the Yorkshire 
Wolds, whose burial-places have been explored by Canon Green- 
well, the interments by inhumation were much in excess over those 

* The Bronze Period of Switzerland has by some been calculated to have begun not 
less than 3,000 years b.c. — ZahorowsM Moindron, “Ii’Anc. de rhomme,” 1874, p. 208. 

See GrreenweU’s “ British Barrows,” p. 44 seqq. 
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•which took place after cremation, but in other parts of England 
the proportions are reversed. Out of fourteen instances in which 
bronze articles were associated -wnth an interment, it was only in 
two that the body had been burnt ; or taking the whole number 
of burials, viz. 301 by inhumation and 78 after cremation, bronze 
articles were found with 4 per cent, of the burials of the former 
kind and only 2| per cent, with those of the latter. This seems 
to point to a tendency towards departing from the old custom of 
burying weapons with the dead for use in a future life. And, 
indeed, if the custom of burning the dead became general, 
the inducement to place such objects among mere dust and ashes 
would be but small. An urn or a small recess in the ground 
would suffice to contain the mightiest warrior, and his weapons 
would be out of place beside the little calcined heap which was 
left by the purifying fire. Even the practice of raising mounds or 
barrows over the interments may have ceased, and “when the 
funeral pyre was out and the last valediction over, men took a 
lasting adieu of their interred friends.” 

It has been suggested that the absence of the later bronze forms 
with interments is due to a superstitious reverence for the older 
forms, so that the habit of burying the fiat wedge-shaped axe f and 
the dagger with the dead continued down to the later Age of 
Bronze ; but I cannot accept this view. 

In Scandinavia + interments with which bronze swords and other 
weapons are associated, have frequently been discovered ; and in 
some instances in which coffins, hollowed out in trunks of trees, 
have been used, even the clothing has been preserved. In this 
country also coffins of the same kind have occasionally been dis- 
covered, but the bronze objects which have been placed in them 
are of the same character as those which are found in the barrows 
of the district, and never comprise socketed weapons or swords. 
Stone weapons are also occasionally present. Remains of clothing 
made of skins and of woven woollen fabric have also been found. 
The best-known instance of the discovery of the latter was in a 
barrow at Scale House,§ near Rylston, Yorkshire, examined by 
Canon Greenwell, who has recorded other instances of these tree- 
hiuials. Neither bronze nor stone were in this instance present. 

It is not, however, my intention to dilate upon the burial 
customs of our Bronze Age, as they have already been so fully 

* British Barrows,” p. 19. t Dawkins’s "Early Man in Britain,” p. 3-lS. 

t ; Bee Worsaae in Journo, vol. jtxiii. p. 30. 

f British Barrows,” pp. 32, 375. See also vol. vi. p. 1 . 
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discussed by Canon Greenwell, Dr. Tburnam, Sir John Lubbock, 
and others. 

It will now be desirable to say something as to the sources from 
which the use of bronze in this country was derived, though on 
this subject also much has already been written. 

The four principal views held by different authors have thus been 
summarized by Colonel A. Lane Fox, now General Pitt Rivers ; — * 

1. That bronze was spread from a common centre by an intru- 
ding and conquering race, or by the migration of tribes. 

2. That, the inhabitants of each separate region in which bronze 
is known to have been used discovered the art independently, and 
made their own implements of it. 

3. That the art was discovered and the implements fabricated 
on one spot, and the implements disseminated from that place by 
means of commerce. 

4. That the art of making bronze was diffused from a common 
centre, but that the implements were constructed in the countries 
in which they were found. 

For a full discussion of these hypotheses I must refer the reader 
to General Pitt Rivers’ Paper, but I shall here make use of some 
of the information which he has collected, premising that in my 
opinion there is a certain amount of truth embodied in each of 
these opinions. 

The first view, of an intruding and conquering race having 
introduced the use of bronze into their country, has been held by 
most of the Scandinavian antiquaries, and Professor Boyd Dawkins 
seems to regard a Celtic invasion and conquest of the Iberic peoples 
in Britain as having been the means by which the knowledge of 
bronze was extended from Gaul to these islands. The osteological 
evidence in favour of the bronze-using Britons having as a rule 
been of a different race from the stone-using people of our 
Neolithic times is strongly corroborative of such a view ; as is 
also the change which is to be noted in the burial customs of the 
two periods. Such an immigration or conquest must, however, 
have taken place at a very early period if we accept Sir John 
Lubbock’s t view, that between b.c. 1500 and B.o. 1200 the 
Phoenicians ivere already acquainted with the mineral fields of 
Britain, a period at which it must not be forgotten the use of 
bronze had long been known in Egypt. Although it is true that 

* “Primitive Warfare, Sect. Ill, ; ” fourn. JR. IT. S. Imt,, voL xiii. 
t “Preh. Times,” p. 73. 
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at present we have no satisfactory proof of any PlicBnician inflaenee 
on tlie people of our Bronze Age, yet if at so early a period there 
was an export of tin from this country, the search for that rnetal 
and the means employed for its production would almost of 
necessity tend to an acquaintance with copper also, even supposing, 
what is improbable, that those who traded for tm in order to 
manufacture bronze with it kept the knowledge of this latter 
alloy from those with whom they had commercial relations, or 
that the natives of Britain were not already acquainted with more 
metals than tin when the trade first began. But to this subject 
I shall recur. It may be observed by the way that the date 
assigned for this Phoenician intercourse corresponds in a remark- 
able manner with the date assigned for the earliest instances of 
the use of bronze in Britain, which was suggested on other 
grounds. 

The second view of the independent discovery of bronze in 
different regions has little or nothing to support it so far as the 
different countries of Europe are concerned, though there is a 
possibility that the discovery of copper and of the method of 
alloying it with tin, so as to produce bronze, may have been made 
independently in America. Bub it may even there he the 
case that the knowledge of bronze was imported from Asia.* In 
Europe, however, when once the use of the metal was known, 
there were certain types of weapons and implements developed in 
different countries which in a certain sense may be regarded as 
instances of independent discoveries. 

The third view, that the art was discovered at some single spot 
at which subsequently implements were manufactured and dis- 
seminated by commerce must, at least to a limited extent, he true. 
Wherever the discovery of bronze may have been made, there is 
ample evidence of its use having spread over the greater part of 
Europe if not of Asia ; and at first the spread of bronze weajions 
and tools was in all probability by commerce. Even subsequently 
there were local centres, such as Etruria, from which the manufiic- 
tured products were exported into neighbouring countries, as well 
as to those lying to the north of the Alps. Some even of the 
bronze vases found in Ireland, though themselves not of Etruscan 
manufacture, bear marks of Etruscan influences in their form and 
character. In each country in Europe there may have been one 
or more localities in which the manufacture of bronze objects was 
* Worsaae, in “Aarb. forNord. Oldk.,” 1879, p. 327. 
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principally carried on, tliough it may now be impossible to identify 
the spots. Snell large boards of unfinisbed castings as those of 
Plenee Jugon, and other places in Brittany, prove that district, 
for instance, to have been at one time a kind of manufacturing 
centre. Indeed, a socketed celt of Breton type, unused, and stiil 
retaining the burnt clay core, has been found on our southern 
coast. 

The process of casting, as practised by the ancient bronze- 
founders, was, moreover, one requiring a great amount of skill ; 
and though there appear to have been wandering founders, who, 
like the bell-founders of mediseval times, could practise their art 
at any spot where their services were required, yet there were 
probably fixed foundries also, where the process of manufacture 
could be more economically carried on, and where successive gene- 
rations passed through some sort of apprenticeship to learn the art 
and mystery of the trade. 

The fourth opinion, that the use of bronze spread from some 
single centre, though implements were manufactured in greater or 
less abundance in each country where the use of bronze prevailed, 
is one that must commend itself to all archseologists. It does 
not, of course, follow that in any given district the bronze 
tools and weapons were all of home manufacture, and none of 
them imported. There is, on the contrary, evidence to be found 
in most countries that some, at least, of the bronze instruments 
found there are of foreign manufacture, and introduced either by 
commerce or by the foreign travel of individuals. 

Where the original centre was jilaced, from which the European 
use of bronze was propagated, is an enigma still under discussion, 
and one -which will not readily be solved.' Appearances at present 
seem to point to its having been situate in Western Asia Ibut the 
whole question of the origin and development of the Bronze 
civilisation has been so recently discussed by my friend Professor 
Boyd Daw'kins, in his “Early Man in Britain,” that it appears 
needless here to repeat the opinions of which he has given so good 
an abstract. Suffice it to say, that it has been proposed to regard 
the bronze antiquities of Europe as belonging generally to three 
provinces,! the boundaries of which, however, cannot be very 
accurately defined. These provinces are — the Tlralian, comprising 
Kussia, Siberia, and Finland ; the Banubian, which consists of the 

* See A. Bertrand in Rev. Jurch., Tol.-a:xvi p. 363. 

t See Ciiantre, “Age du Bronzy,*' 2di?ieptie. 281. 
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Hungarian, Scandinavian, and Britannic sub-divisioiis or regions ; 
and the Mediterranean, composed of the Italo-Greek and Franco- 
Swiss sub-divisions. 

I must confess that I do not attach such high importance to this 
classification as at first sight it would seem to merit ; for on a 
close examination it appears to me to involve several serious 
incongruities. Take, for instance, the Banubian province, and it 
will be found that the differences in type of bronze instruments 
belonging to the Hungarian region, when compared -with those of 
the British, are on the whole greater than the difference presented 
when they are compared with the types of the Italian region, 
which, however, is made to belong to another province. There is, 
moreover, a difficulty in synchronizing the antiquities belonging to 
different provinces or regions, so as to be sure that any comparisons 
between them are of real value. Taking, for example, the Uralian 
province, it wull at once be seen that though in Finland some Scan- 
dinavian types occur, such as swords and palstaves, yet the great 
majority of the bronze antiquities belonging to it, so far as at 
present loiown, consist of socketed celts, often with two loops ; of 
daggers, with their hafts cast in one piece with the blade ; and of 
perforated axes, sometimes with the representations of the heads 
of animals ; in fact, of objects which evidently belong to a very 
late stage in the evolution of bronze, and which, as Mr. Worsaae 
has pointed out, not improbably show traces of Chinese influence. 
Such objects can hardly be satisfactorily compared with those of a 
province in which the whole development of bronze instruments, 
from the flat celt and small knife, to the socketed celt and the 
skilfully cast spear-head and sword, can be traced. 

Ail things considered, I think it will be better and safer to 
content ourselves for the present with les.s extensive provinces ; 
and, so far as these are concerned, the sub-divisions already enume- 
rated may be accepted, and are quite sufficiently large, if, indeed, 
they are not too extensive. In the Britannic province, a part of 
France is included by M. Chantre, and there are certainly close 
analogies between many of the types of the south of England and 
those of the north and north-west of France. For the purpose of 
the present work, though accepting M. Chantre’s boundary in the 
main, I shall, however, restrict the Britannic province to the 
British Isles. 

On a general examination of our British types it is satisfactory 
to see how complete a series of links in the chain of development 
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of the bronze industry is here to be found, though many of them 
bear undoubted marks of foreign influence, and prove that though 
some of the types were of native growth, yet that others were 
originally imported. On general grounds, I have assigned an 
antiquity of 1,200 or 1,400 years B.c. to the introduction of the 
use of bronze into this country, but it is a question whether this 
antiquity will meet all the necessities of the case ; for we can 
hardly imagine the Phoenicians, or those who traded with them, 
landing in Britain and spontaneously discovering tin. On the 
contrary, it must have been from a knowledge that the inhabitants 
of Britain were already producers of this valuable metal that the 
commerce with them originated ; and the probable reason that tin 
was sought for by the native Britons was in order to mix it with 
copper, a metal which occurs native in the same district as the tin. 
If, therefore, the Phcenician intercourse, direct or indirect, com- 
menced about 1500 B.C., the knowledge of the use of tin, and 
probably also of copper, dates back in Britain to a still earlier 
epoch. 

A comparison of the various British types of tools and weapons 
with those of Continental countries has been frequently instituted 
in the preceding pages, but it will be well here to recapitulate some 
of the principal facts. We have in Britain the flat form of celt in 
some abundance, though none of the specimens exhibit traces of 
being direct imitations of hatchets formed of stone, as would 
probably have been the case in any country where the use of 
metal for such instruments originated. And yet many of our 
British flat celts exhibit a certain degree of originality, inasmuch as 
they are decorated with hammer- or punch-marks in a manner pecu- 
liar to this country, and others in a fashion but rarely seen abroad. 
We can trace the development of the flanged celt from the flab 
variety, through specimens with almost imperceptible flanges, the 
result merely of hammering the sides, to those with the flanges 
produced in the casting. At the same time, the flanges are never 
so fully developed as in some of the French examples. 

The development of a stop-ridge between the flanges, which 
eventually culminated in the ordinary palstave form, can probably 
be better observed in the British series than in that of any other 
country. At the same time, the origin of the other form of 
palstave — that without a definite stop-ridge, and with semicircular 
wings bent over so as to form a kind of side-pocket — can best be 
traced on the Continent, and especially in the south of France. It 
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was from tliis form of palstave that the socketed celt was developed, 
and although this development seems to have taken place abroad, 
possibly in Western Germany, the form ivas introduced into Britain 
at an early period of its existence, as is proved by the semicircular 
projections and curved “flanehes” so common on the faces of the 
socketed celts of this country. 

Our knife-daggers may originally have been of foreign introduc- 
tion, hut evidently belong to a time when metal was scarce, and 
like the flat and slightly-flanged celts have often been found 
associated -with stone implements. The dagger-blades of stouter 
make, which seem to have succeeded thorn, show analogies with 
Brench, Italian, and German examples ; but similar blades, with a 
tang such as those from the Arreton Down hoard, seem to be 
almost peculiar to Britain, The fact, however, that the soc'.keted 
blade found with them has its analogues both in Switzerland and 
Egypt suggests the probability of the’ tanged form being also of 
foreign, and possibly Mediterranean origin ; indeed, a s})ecimen is 
reported to have been found in Italy. 

Our halberd blades with the three rivets are nearly allied to 
those of northern Germany ; and the type aj)pears never to be 
found in France, though I have met with a solitary example in 
Southern Spain, and the form is not unlmown in Italy, there 
being one from the province of Mantua in the British Museum. 
Socketed chisels, hammers, and gouges were probably derived from 
a foreign source ; but tanged chisels, though not absolutely want- 
ing in the North of France, are more abundant in the British 
Isles than elsewhere. Long narrow chisels with tangs Avere, how- 
ever, present in the great Bologna hoard. 

Bronze socketed sickles are almost peculiar to the British Isles, 
though they have occasionally been found in the North of Franco. 
The flat form, from which they must liave been developed, is of 
rare occurrence, though not unknown in Britain. Its origin is to 
be sought in the South of Europe, though the British exam])le,s 
more closely resemble German and Danish forms than those of any 
other country. Tanged single-edged knives are almost unknown 
in our islands, though so abundant in the Swiss Lake-dwellings 
and in the South of France. Double-edged knives with a socket 
are, however, almost peculiar to Britain and Ireland, though they are 
found in small numbers in the North of France. The tanged 
razor may also be regarded, as one of our specialities, though 
not unknown in Italy. Most of the foreign varieties have a ring 
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for suspension at the end of the tang, a peculiarity almost 
unknoAvn in Britain. 

Bronze swords, no doubt, originated on the Continent ; and as 
such long thin blades required great skill in casting, it seems 
probable that their manufacture was to some extent localized at par- 
ticular spots, and that they formed an important article of commerce. 
The same type has been discovered in countries wide apart, and 
many of those found in Seandinavia are now regarded as being of 
foreign origin. Still there are some British types which are rarely 
or never found abroad, and the discovery of moulds proves conclu- 
sively that both leaf-shaped and rapier-shaped blades were cast i.ii 
these islands. The latter kind of blades are, indeed, almost 
exclusively confined to Britain and the north of France. Bronze 
scabbard-ends, as distinct from mere chapes, seem also to be con- 
fined to the same tract of country. 

When we turn to the spear-heads of these islands we find that 
though the leaf-shaped form prevails over the greater part of 
Europe, yet that those with loops at the side of the socket and with 
loops at the base of the blade are common in the British Isles, 
while they are extremely rare in France, and almost unknown else- 
where. The same may be said of the type with the small 
eyelet-holes in the blade, and of those with barbs. Those with 
crescent-shaped openings in the blades are also almost unknown 
elsewhere, though one example has been found in Russia. Our 
bronze shields with numerous concentric rings are also specially 
British. 

Among ornaments formed of bronze, there are few, if any, that 
we can claim as our own. Our torques seem more nearly connected 
with those of the Rhine district than of any other part of Europe. 
Our bracelets, which are not common, hardly present any special 
peculiarities, and brooches we have none. 

Our spheroidal caldrons seem to be of native type, but with 
them are vases wRich almost undoubtedly show an Etruscan 
influence in their origin. 

We have here then, I think, sufficient proof that Britain, though 
not unaffected by foreign influences, and in fact deriving many of 
the types of its tools and weapons from foreign sources, was, never- 
theless, a local centre in which the Bronze civilisation received 
a special and high development ; and where, had extraneous influ- 
ences been entirely absent after the time when the knowledge of 
Bronze w^as first introduced, the evolution of forms would probably 
TI 
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have differed in hut few particulars from that which is now 
exhibited by the prevailing types found in this coiintr3L 

If we compare these British types with those of the otlier 
regions which together make up the so-called Danubian province, 
we shall at once be struck, not by the analogies presented, but by 
the marked difference in the general facies. 

Taking Scandinavia to begin with, and Mr. Worsaae’s types as 
giving the characteristics of that region, what do we find ? The 
perforated axe-hammers and axes of bronze are here entirely want- 
ing ; the tanged swords and the majority of those with decorated hilts 
are also unknown. There is hardly a type of dagger common to 
this country and Scandinavia, The saws, knives, and razors are of 
quite another character, but there is a resemblance in the sickles 
to a rare British type. The flat and flanged celts of the two 
regions are of nearly the same kind, and in one rare instance there 
is a similar decoration on a reputedly Danish and on an Irish celt. 
The palstaves, however, are of an entirely different character, with 
the exception of the form with semicircular wings, which is not 
essentially British. The socketed celts are nearly all unlike those of 
this country ; and though the leaf-shaped spear-heads present close 
analogies, the looped and eyed kinds are absent. The shields are 
of a different character from ours. The tutuli and diadems are 
here unknown. There is but one form of torque common to this ■ 
country and Denmark. Brooches, combs, and .small hanging vases 
are never met with in Britain ; and the spiral, whether formed 
of wire or engraved as an ornament, is conspicuous by its absence. 

If we take the Hungarian region, we are driven to much the 
same conclusions. The perforated axes and pick-axes, principally 
formed of copper, the semicircular sickles, the spiral ornaments, 
the swords with engraved hilts of bronze, and several forms of 
minor importance are absent in Britain, while the socketed celts 
and the majority of the palstaves are of markedly different types, 
though that with the semicircular wings hammered over is of 
common occurrence in Hungaiy. 

In Northern Germany the types of bronze may be regarded as 
intermediate between those of Hungary and Scandinavia, though 
in some few respects presenting closer analogies with those of 
Britain, with which, as will subsequently be seen, there may have 
been some commercial intercourse. The connection between 
British and German types is, however, but small, and on the whole 
I think that the evidence here brought forward is sufficient to 
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prove that the British Isles can hardly he properly classified 
as forming part of any Danubian province of bronze. 

The connection between France and Britain during the Bronze 
Period cannot be denied, and in many respects there is an identity 
of character between the bronze antiquities of the North of France 
and those of the South of England. The North of France cannot, 
however, at any time since the first discovery of bronze, have 
been absolutely shut out from all communication with the South 
and East, The East must ahvays have been affected by the habits of 
those who occupied what is now Western Germany; and the South 
can hardly have been exempt from the influence of Italy, if not, 
indeed, of other Mediterranean countries. I am inclined to think 
that these external influences acted also on the bronze industry 
of Britain, not so much directly as indirectly, and that some of the 
types in this country may be traced to an Italian or German origin 
as readily as to a French. 

It is, I think, a fact that as close a resemblance in type, so far 
as regards our earliest bronze instruments, may be found among 
Italian examples as among French, Many of the slightly flanged 
celts of Italy can hardly be distinguished from those of Britain, ex- 
cept by the faces of the latter being more frequently decorated ; and 
there is also a great similarity between the dagger-blades of the 
two countries. In the later forms, such as palstaves and socketed 
celts, the difference between British and Italian examples is suffi- 
ciently striking. May it not be the case that at the time when 
first the commerce between Britain and the Mediterranean 
countries originated, always assuming that such a commerce took 
place, the flanged celt was the most advanced type of hatchet 
known by those who came hither to trade, and the palstave and 
socketed form were subsequently developed ? At a later period it 
was the German influence that was felt in Britain, rather than the 
Italian, for onr socketed celts appear, as already stated, to have 
liad the cradle of their family in Western Germany ; and the few flat 
-sickles that have been found in Britain, as well as the more numerous 
torques, show a closer connection in type with those of Germany 
than with those of France or any other country. Whether this 
introduction of what appear to be North German types can in 
any way be attributed to commercial relations between the two 
countries, and especially to a trade in amber, is worth considera- 
tion. The abundance of amber ornaments in some of the graves 
of our Bronze Period shows how much that substance was in us^*- 
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At tlie same time, tlie eastern shores of England might have fur- 
nished it in sufficient quantity to supply the demand, without 
having recourse to foreign sources. I have known amber thrown 
up on the beach so far south as Deal 

A curious feature in the comparison of the later bronze antiqui- 
ties of Britain and those of France, is the marked absence of many 
of the forms which abound in the remains of the Lake-dwellings of 
Savoy, as well as in those of Switzerland. A glance through 
“ Eabut’s Album or “ Keller’s Lake-divellings,” will at once show 
how few of the specimens there figured could j)ass as having been 
discovered in the British Isles. The large proportion of ornaments 
to tools and -weapons is also striking. There is, indeed, as M. 
Chantre has pointed out, a closer connection between the bronze 
antiquities of the South of France and those of Switzerland and 
Northern Italy, than with those of Northern France. 

Even the character of the ornaments is in many cases essentially 
different. The hollowed form of bronze bracelet, made from a thin 
plate bent in such a manner as to show a semicircular section, is 
entirel}’- wanting in Britain, and is very rarely found in the North 
of France. 

Enough has, however, now been said in favour of regarding 
Britain as one of those centres into which a knowledge of the use 
of bronze was introduced at a comparatively early date, and where 
a special development of the bronze industry arose, extending over 
a lengthened period, and modified from time to time by foreign 
influences. On the transition from bronze to iron, it is not neces- 
sary here further to enlarge. I have, in treating of the different 
forms of tools and weapons, pointed out those which I considered 
to belong to the close of the Bronze Period ; and it is pro- 
bable that these forms for some time continued in use, side b}’- side 
with those made of the more serviceable metal, iron, which ulti- 
mately drove bronze from the field, except for ornamental purposes 
or for those uses for which a fusible metal was best adapted. It 
seems probable that, as -was the case in Mediterranean countries, 
some of the socketed weapons, such as spear-heads, which were 
more easily cast than forged, may for some time have been made 
of bronze in preference to iron ; but at present onr knowledge of 
any transitional period is slight, and this question would be best 
treated of in a work on the Late Celtic or Early Iron Period of 
Britain. 

* “ HaMtatione Laenstres de la Savoie,” 1864, 1867, 1869. 
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Among tlie ornaments in use in this country during the Bronze 
Period, are some, the history of which, if it could be traced, might 
throw light upon the foreign intercourse of that time, for glass and 
ivory were probably not of native production,* Glass beads 
have occasionally been found in barrows of the Bronze Age, 
nearly always in our southern counties, and with burnt in- 
terments. They are usually small tubes of opaque glass of 
a light blue or green colour, with the outer surface divided 
into rounded segments, so as to give the appearance of a 
number of spheroidal beads side by side, I am not aware of any 
having been discovered with interments of the Bronze Age on 
the Continent, but it seems probable that such beads have 
been found, and they may eventually assist in marking out the lines 
of ancient commerce with this countiy. A few larger beads, with 
spiral serpent-like ornaments upon them, have lilcewise been found ; 
but these, also, I am unable to compare with any Continental 
examples. The finding of glass, however, in tombs belonging to 
the early portion of our Bronze Age is suggestive of some method 
of intercourse, direct or indirect, with Mediterranean countries. 
The small quoit-like pendants, formed of a greenish vitrified 
material, which have been found in Sussext with burnt interments 
of the Bronze Age, closely resemble Egyptian porcelain, and their 
presence in this country corroborates this suggestion. 

The discovery of beads made in sets like those of glass, of 
a bracelet, buttons, pins, and hooks, all, in Dr. Thurnam’s opinion, 
formed of ivory, gives indications in the same direction; for 
though billiard balls have been manufactured from Scottish 
mammoth ivory of the Pleistocene Period, the fossil tusks found in 
Britain are, as a rule, too much decomposed to be any longer of 
service, and in this respect dilfer materially from the fossil mam- 
moth tusks of Siberia, which still furnish so much of our table 
cutlery with handles. 

For the jet and amber ornaments of the Bronze Period we have 
not, of necessity, to go so far afield as for glass. Abundance of jet 
is to be obtained in our own countiy, and the usual type of jet 
necklace,+ with a series of flat plates, seems to be essentially 
British. Some of the amber plates found at Hallstatt are, how- 

* See Thumam in Aroh.^ vol. xliii. p, 494. 

t Arch., vol. xliii. p. 497. . 

t See Ancient Stone Impts.,” p. 411. I may taka this opportunity of correcting 
the statement that the Assynt necklace is inlaid -with gold. It is merely engraved with 
various patterns, in whichL micaceous grains of sand got lodged and were naistaken for 
gold. 
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ever, of the same form, and perforated in the same manner, so 
that possibly these jet necklaces may have been made in imitation 
of foreign prototypes in amber. How far the amber ornaments of 
the Bronze Period in Britain were of native production we have no 
good means of judging ; but the circumstance just mentioned 
is suggestive of Hallstatt and Britain having been supplied from a 
common source, which may have been on the shores of the Baltic. 
On the other hand, our amber ornaments differ, as a rule, from 
those of Scandinavia, and, as already remarked, our eastern coast 
would furnish an ample supply of the raw material without seek- 
ing it abroad. It must, however, be remembered that some of 
the forms of our bronze instruments show traces of German influ- 
ence, and that in Strabo’s time both amber and ivory were among 
the articles exported from Celtic Gaul to Britain. The remark- 
able amber cup from the Hove barrow, near Brighton, I have 
described elsewhere.* 

It remains for me to say a few words as to the general condition 
of the inhabitants of Britain during the Bronze Age ; but on this 
subject, apart from the light thrown upon it by the tools, weapons, 
and ornaments which I have been describing, and by the contents 
of the graves of the period, w^e have in this country but little to 
guide us. Such a complete insight into the material civilisation 
of the period as that afforded by the Lake-dwellings of Switzer- 
land, Savoy, and Northern Italy is nowhere vouchsafed to us in 
Britain. The Irish crannoges, which, in many respects, present 
close analogies with the pile-buildings, have remained in use until 
mediEeval times, and in no instance has the destruction of a settle- 
ment by fire contributed to preserve for the instruction of future 
ages the household goods of the population. The nearest approach 
to a Lake-dwelling in England is that examined in Barton Mere,t 
Suffolk, where, however, the results were comparatively meagre. 
A single spear-head was found, apparently of the type of Fig. 406, 
and the remains of various animals used for food, including the 
urus and the hare, which latter in Csesar’s time the Britons did 
not eat. 

The information to be gained from the burial customs and the 
contents of the graves has already been gathered by the late Dr. 
Thurnam and by Canon Green well, as well as by other antiqua- 
ries, and I cannot do better than refer to the forty-third volume of 

* “ Ancient Stone Impta.,” p. 402. 

t Dawkins’s “Early Man in Britain,” p. 352; Quart. Jouru. Suf. Inst., vol. i. p. 31. 
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the ■' Arcliseologia/’ and to “British Barrows.”* I may, however, 
shortly depict some of the principal features of the external condi- 
tions of the bronze-using population of these islands, tahen as a 
whole, for no doubt the customs and condition of the people were 
by no means uniform throughout the whole extent of the country 
at any given moment of time. 

As to their dwellings, we seem to have no positive information, 
])ut they probably were of much the same character as those of the 
Swiss Lake population, except that for the most part they were 
placed upon the dry land, and not on platforms above the water. 
Their clothing was sometimes of skins, sometimes of woollen 
cloth, and probably of linen also, as they were acquainted with the 
arts of spimiing and weaving, Of domesticated animals they 
possessed the dog, ox, sheep, goat, pig, and finally the horse. 
They hunted the red deer, the roe, the wild boar, the hare, and 
possibly some other animals. For the chase and for warfare their 
arrows were tipped with fiint, and not with bronze ; and some 
other stone instruments, such as scrapers, remained in use until 
the end of the period. At the beginning, as has already often 
been stated, the axe, the knife-dagger, and the awl were the only 
articles of bronze in use. For obtaining fire, a nodule of pyrites 
and a flake of flint sufficed. Some cereals were cultivated, as is 
shown by the bronze sickles. Pottery they bad of various forms, 
some apparently made expressly for sepulchral purposes ; but they 
were unacquainted with the potter’s - wheel. Some vessels of 
amber and shale, turned in the lathe, may have been imported 
from abroad. Ornaments were worn in less profusion than in 
iSwitzeriand ; but the torque for the neck, the bracelet, the ear-ring, 
the pin for the dress and for the hair, were all in use, though 
brooches were unknown. Necklaces, or gorgets, formed of amber, 
jet, and bone beads were not uncommon ; and the ornaments of 
glass and ivory, such as those lately mentioned, were probably 
obtained by foreign commerce. Gold, also, was often used for 
decorating the person, though coins, and apparently even the 
metal silver, were unknown. They appear to have been accom- 
plished workers and carvers of wood and horn, and there were 
among them artificers who inlaid wood and amber with minute 
gold pins almost or quite as skilfully as the French workmen of 
the last century, who wrought on tortoise-shell. In casting 

* See also Eolleston’s App. to “British Barrows;” Lubbock’s “ Prehist. Times;" 
Dawkins’s “Early Man in Britain,” &o., &c. 
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and liaiQLmering out bronze tliey attained consummate skill, and 
tbeir spear-beads and wrought shields could not be surpassed at 
the present day. The general equipment of the warrior in the 
shape of swords, daggers, halberds, speai’s, &c., and the tools of 
the workman, such as hatchets, chisels, gouges, hammers, &c., 
have, however, all been dealt with at large in previous pages. 
They contrast with the arms and instruments of the preced- 
ing Neolithic Age more by their greater degree of perfection than 
by their absolute number and variety. The material progress 
from one stage of civilisation to the other was no doubt great, 
but the interval between the two does not approach that which 
exists between Pateolithic man of the old River-drifts and 
Neolithic man of the present configuration of the surface of 
Western Europe. 

So far as the general interest attaching to the Bronze Period 
is concerned, it may readily be conceded that it falls short of 
that with which either of the two stages of the Stone Period 
which preceded it must be regarded. The existence of numerous 
tribes of men who are, or were until lately, in the same stage of 
culture as the occupants of Europe during the Neolithic Age, 
affords various points of comparison between ancient and modern 
savages which are of the highest interest, while there exists at the 
present day not a single community in which the phases of the 
Bronze culture can be observed. The Palceolithic Age has, more- 
over, a charm of mysterious eld attaching to it as connected with 
■the antiquity of the human race which is peculiarly its own. 

The Bronze Age, nevertheless, from its close propinquity 
to the period of written history, is of the highest importance 
to those who would trace back the course of human progress 
to its earliest phases ; and though in this country many of 
the minute details of the picture cannot be filled in, yet, taken 
as a whole, the broad lines of the development of this stage 
of civilisation may be as well traced in Britain as in any other 
country. It has been a pleasure to me to gather the information 
on which this work is based ; and I close these pages with the 
consolatory thought that,, dry as may he their contents, they may 
prove of some value as a hoard of collected facts for other seekers 
after truth. 
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Achilles, shield of, la ; spear of, i8, 242 
Addua, Gauls defeated on the, 374 

imioriaiuni, 414, 419 ; signaiiim, 422 
^scbylus quoted, ii 
^sculapius, temple of, 18 
jEstii, t^, iron scarce among, 19 
Ethiopians, bronze rare among, 17 
African axe of iron, 149; ironworkers, 181; 


xvgcLi.ucuv,uiuc5 quotbu, o 
Akerman, J. Y., F.S.A., cited, 391, 399 
Alban necropolis, 341 
Alcinous, walls of palace of, bronze-plated, ii 
Algonquins, fusing of copper among the, 3 
Alloys, various, of copper and tin, 22, 178, 265, 
332,415,476 

Amber, beads, 135, 189, 244, 366, 394, 487 ; buttons 
or studs, 217; cup with interment, 243, 4S6; hilts 
or pommels, 228, 229; ornaments, 373, 483, 485, 
4S7 ; trade in, 483, 486 
American tomahawks, 162 
Amulets, celts used as, 134 

Analysis of metal of caldron, 412 ; celts, 417, 421 ; 
Indian celts, 40 ; chisels, Mexican and Peru- 
vian, 166; shield, 346 ; solder, 425 ; trumpets, 
360, 363 ; various bronzes, 415 to 422 
Anderson, Mr. Joseph, quoted, 239, 290 
Anvils, 180 to 183, 376, 4SI 
Ariantes, Scythian king, 318 
Annillas and Armlets. See Bracelets 
Arreton Down type of spear-head, 257, 480 
Arrow-heads, 216, 318, 323 ; flint, 39, 42, 167, 190, 
223,226,236,318,391,487 
Amndelian marbles, 14 
Aryan name for copper, 10 
Asiatic origin of bronze, 2, 276, 420, 477 
Assyrians, early use of iron among, 9 ; wore pen- 
annular bracelets, 383 
Asteropseus, breast-plate of, 13 
Ausonius quoted, 29 

Awls, 188 to 191; double-pointed, 190; tanged, 
189, 190 ; handled, 191 ; with interments, 189, 
^ 190,191,225,241,319,392,457 

Axes, 14, 41, 147 to 156, 161, 162 ; African modern 
iron, 149; ceremonial, 450; Egyptian, 147 ; 
Hungarian, 147, 161, 482 ; clay mould for, 
428 ; of copper, 265 ; perforated, 161, 478, 482 ; 
stone, 190, 226 : 

Axe-hammers, of stone, 217, 224, 225, 243 
Axe-shaped socketed celts, 142 
Aymara Indians, 148 
Aymard,_M., collection, 215 
Aztec chisel, 166 

B 

Banks, Sir J., quoted, 34, 155 
Banks, Rev, S., collection, 78, 133 
Barnwell, Rev. E. L., quoted, 55, 77 
Barthelemy, Abbd, quoted, 20 


Bateman collection, Museums, Sheffield ; Mr., 
quoted, 42, 44, 151, igo, Z25, 227, 228, 383, 390, 

Batric-ax?o^ Menelaus, 14. See Axes 
Bayonet-like blades, 255, 256 
Beads, 393 ; agate, 383 ; amber, 135, 189, 244, 366, 
487; bone, 487; bronze, 381, 393! dentalium 
shells, 394 ; fluted, 381 ; glass, 134, 366, 394, 
485 ; gold, 391, 394 ; ivory, 485 ; jet, 118, 158, 
366, 394, 487; joints of encrinite, 394; pen- 
annular, 285, 391 ; pottery, 366 ; pulley- shaped, 
381: tin, 394; with leaf-shaped projections, 
381 ; with spiral ornaments, 394, 485 
Beck, Rev. Janies, F.S.A., collection, 60, 84, 87 
Beck, Dr. L., quoted, 15 
Beger quoted, 28, 29 
Bell or rattle of bronze, 364 
Bell collection in the Ant, Mus., Edinburgh, xoS 
Bell-metal, 416 
Bells to ear-rings, 393 
BENinE, its meaning, 7 
Bertrand, M. Alexandre, quoted, 300, 413 
Birch, Dr. S., F.S.A., quoted, 9, 147, 374 
Birds on rod, 406 

Blackett, Sir Edward, collection, 351 
Blackinore Museum. . See Museums, Salisbury 
Blades, bayonet-like, 255, 256 ; curved, 264 ; diffi- 
culty of determining character of, 258, 260 ; 
lance-shaped, perforated, 213 j of dissimilar 
■character, in the same interment, 241 ; tanged, 
an, 244 

Blaeuw’s Atlas, 362 

Bloxam, Mr. M. .H., P.S.A., collection, 75, 179 
Boars found at Hounslow, 406 
Bodkin obsolete as weapon, 369 
Bone, instruments of, 189, 283, 366 ; of Homs, 8 ; 
of Typhon, 6, 8 ; plates for sword-hilt, 296 ; 
Ijommels for dagger-hilts, 228 ; rings, 51 

Borlase, Dr„ quoted, 30, 32, 439 
Bourgeois, the Abbe, t6o 
Bouterolle. See Chapes 
Boynton, Mr. T., collection, 327 


headed, 385; circular, 384; gold, 9+, tSo 
283, 28s ; jet, 38s ; Late Celtic, 385 to 


Bracer of chlorite slate, 223 
Brackenridge, Rev. G. ‘W’., collection, 67 

Brackstone,, Mr., collection, 93i t3i> ^32 

Braybroofce, Lord, collection, an, 398, 403, 

Breni?, Mr, John, F.S.A., 88, 114 
Bridle-bits, 144, 322, 368, 404, 405, 470 
Bristles, possible early use of, m , 

Britain, condition of its inhabitants m the Bronze 
Age, 486 

Britannic province of bronze antiquities, 478 
British ^es. of instruments mostly indigenous, 
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Britons, ancient, merely cut off the ears of com, 
202 ; used iron before the Roman invasion, 
Ip) 276, 354) 471) 472 ; used no helmets in 
time of Severus, 355 

Brixen, ancient inhabitants of, came from 
Etruria, 35s 

“ Broad arrow” ornament on ring, 138 

Bronze, anal3'sis of, 22, 178, 265, 415 to 422; 
Asiatic origin of, a, 276, 420, 477; bronze 
burning on to, 280, 293, 425 ; caKM of, 423 ; 
early value of, 17, 177, 204 ; brittle when 
heated, 185, 409 ; hardening of, ix, X2, 178, 
413 ; lumps of, see Metal ; moulding of, 427 
to 470 ; survival of use of, 18, 22 

Bronze-founders’ hoards, 24, 53, 94, no, 113, 183, 
361, 422, 423, 446 {see Hoards) ; classification 
of, 437, 459 ; lists of principal, 460 to 468 

Bronze Period, antiquities of, divided into pro- 
vinces, 477 ; chronology of, 455, 456, .47^’ 473 i 
condition of the inhabitants of Britain during 
the, 487 ; succession of, to Stone Period, 9, 
40; succession of iron to, 16, 33, 274, 299, 
300, 471 

Brooches, 133; Late Celtic, 400; penannular, 

Brooke, Capt., collection, X13, 206 

Buckles, Late Celtic, 144, 368, 470'; penannular, 
400 

Bucklers, 303 ; date of, 3S3 5 not found with 
interments, 354 j Spanish, 354 




gold, 394 ; jet, 41, 225, 236 ; polished 
!, 230 ; sandstone, 41 


Cable-pattern, 48, 34, 140 

Caesar, Julius, quoted, r9, 354,414; time of, 19, 
^,276,354,399,419,486 
Caldrons, 409 to 413 1 spheroidal, 481 
Camden’s “Britannia” quoted, 31, 361 
Canoe, rapier-blade found in, 250 
Caprington horn, the, 362 
Carelli quoted, 283 
Carians armed with bronze, 8 
CarKjyx on British coins, 363 
Carter, Mr. James, collection, 80 
Cassiterides identified with Britain, 4x9 
Casting from hafted celt, 134 ; from worn instru- 
ments, ri7, i2r. 

Castings, defective, — , 

84, 90, xis, 17s, 328 
Catti, the, used iron, 19 
Caylus, Count de, quoted, 20, 104 
Cazalis de B’ondouce, M., 223 
“ Celestial iron,” 7 

Celts,as amulets, r34; analysis of,4o, 4x7, 421; cast- 
ing, method of, 111, 443; casting from ready 
mounted, 134 ; casting from worn specimens, 
1x7, I2I, 442, 449 ! classification of, 38; con- 
jectures as to, 3x to 37; copper, a, 39, 40, 43, 
61, ’145 ; decoration of, 44 to 49, 32 to 34, 60 to 
63, 102 ; derivation of name, 27 to 29 ; flint, 
189, 190; gold (?), 13s; gradation of types of, 
35, 70, 76, 77, 95, 99, 108, 153, 456, 469, 479 5 
hafting of, 7oy 146 to 164; moulds for, 136, 

143, 428, 429, 430, 442 to 450; “recipient** and 
“ received,” 3a, 107, 456 ; restored at edge by 
hammering, 83, xx2, 446, 454; shortened by 
wear, 83, 87, X12 ; stone, 40, 130 ; superstitious 
reverence for, 39; supposed identity with 
German/rawtfa, 151 ; tanged, Included under 
chisels, 38 ; tinned appearance of, 55, 56; 
votive, 69, 135, 417 ; with interments, 41, 42, 

^ , 44, 47, SI,. 134, 145, ISO, 352 

Celts, countries where found.— Austna, 69, 131, 

144, 137; Belgium, 1x6; Cambodia, 142; 
China, 142 ; Cyprus, 40; Denmark, 40, 52, 
34, 60, 69, 93, 134, 139, 163 ; Egypt, 142, 147 ; 
Ltruna, 39, 132, 136 ; France, 43, 32; 54, 35, 
77, 109, iiOj XIS, 119, X21, 122, X29, 131, 142, 


144, 132 ; Gaul, Its, 116; Britfcanj', 117, 124, 
g9, 445, 477 ; Savoy Lake-dweljings, 131 ; 


104, X32, r42, 143, iSS, 157, 160; java, 142; 
Jutland, 30 ; Mexico, 43; Portugal, 143; 
Russia, 143 ; Siberia, 131, 143 ; Spain, 43 ; 
Sweden, 32, 129, 143 

Celts, flat.— English, 39 to 48 ; Scottish, 55 to 59 ; 
Irish, 39, 43, 6r to 65 ; copper, 39, 40, 43, 6x ; 
decorated, 44, 49, 58, 39, 62 to 63, 69, 433 ; 
double-ended, 69; doubly tapering, 44, 49, 
69; earliest in date, 39, 107, 149, 469; iron, 
157; largest found in Britain, 37; moulds for, 
430, 428, 438 ; perforated, r6o 
Celts, flanged.— English, 48 to 33 ; Scottish, 59 to 
61 ; Irish, 66 to 68 ; castings for, 55 ; de- 
corated, 48, 53, 54, 58 to 61, 66 to 69 ; doubly 
tapering, 68, 69 ; perforated, 59 ; roughening 
blade of, 67; with “flanches’’on face, 60; 
with stop-ridge, 68, 69, 73, 74, 479 
Celts, socketed.— English, 107 to 135 ; 87, 93, 94, 
95 ; Scottish, 133 to 137, 143 ; Irish, 137 to 142 ; 
apparently of German origin, 483 ; axe- 
shaped, 142; castings for, 86; clay cores 
left in, ixs, xi6, 186, 443 ; of copper, 143 ; 
“flanches” on, 60, 107 torn, 131,480; of iron, 
1x6, 144, 157, 139, X63 ; of lead, 445 ; method 
of casting, 442 ; moulds for, of bronze, 438 to 
443 ; moulds for, of burnt clay, 450 ; moulds 
for, of stone, 432 ; origin of, 107, 483 ;_ rarely 
or never found with interments in Britain, 134 j 
with loop on face, 130; with two loops, 142, x_43; 
without loops, 133, 142, 144; with ribs inside 
socket, 109, no, ixi ; with ribs on face, 117, 
127, 136, 137, 140 

Celts, winged,— English, 71 to 77 ; Scottish, 97 ; 
Irish, 99 to 102 

Celts, trumpeters in army of, 363 

Celtiberian method of preparing iron, 275 

“ Celits,” Roman pronunciation of, 29 

Census, method of taking, 318 

Centres of manufacture, independent, 106, 143, 

,,...475 . „ 

Ceraunius, 40 

Cereals cultivated during the Stone Period, 194 ; 
cultivated during the Bronze Period, 487. 
See Sickles 

Cesnola, General di, 40 

Ceira in use in Spain and Mauretania, 334 

Chabas, AI ., quoted, 6, 7 

Chalybes, the, 17 

Chantre, M. Ernest, quoted, 43, 53, 88, log, 176, 
183, 184, 202, 297, 338,405, 478, 484 ; his classi- 
fication of hoards, 438 
Chapas, 285, 304 to 307 ; wooden, 302 
Chariots ot Early Iron Age, 389, 403 
Chierici, Professor, quoted, 422 
Chilian celt of copper, 145 
China, steel imported to Rome from, ig 
Chinese antiquarian work, 263 ; halberd, 262 ; in - 
finance, 478 ; spear-heads, 329 
Chisels, 165 to 173, 113, 148 ; Aztec, 166; celts used 
as, 38, 133, 146 ; Egyptian, 8, 166 ; flint, 163 ; 
narrow, 259; mould for, 449 ; socketed, 171, 
172 ; from Swiss Lake-dwellings, 166 ; tanged, 
167 to 171, 31S 
Christy collection, 142 
Chronos, sickle of, 15 
Cicero’s facetious inquiry, 275 
Cirabrians used iron, 19 
“ Cire perdue” method of casting, 427, 449 
“ Clacnan nathaireach,” 391 
Clasps, 396 ; or slides, 308 ; found with celts, 144 ; 
gold, 139 

Clerk, Baron, collection, 98, 214, 218 
Clijieus longer than cetrei, 334 
Coins, British, 118, 134, 181, 354, 363, 399, 470 ; of 
Cunobeline, 181, 334; of Dubnovellaunus, 181: 
of Eppillus, 363 : of Hadrian, 117 ; of gold and 
silver, 322 ; Italian, 283 ; Roman, 113, 117, 
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363 ; Spanish, 354 ; Syracusan, 426 of Tas* 
ciovanus, «4, 363 ; of Verica, 354, 399 ; un- 
known in Bronze Age, 487 
Collars, with beads strung on iron wire, 381. See 
Torques 

“ Commander’s staff," 262 

Commerce between Britain and the Mediter- 
ranean countries, 483, 485 ; of the Etruscans, 
413, 476 ; of the Phosnicians, 419, 475, 479 ; 
with the East, 4:3 

Congress of Prehistoric Archeology, Buda-Pest, 
180; Stockholm, 288 

Continental influence on British forms, io6, 143, 

297. 379> 472, 479 to 486 

Cooke collection, 128 
Cooke, Mr. B., quoted, 33 
Copper Age, in America, 2 ; in Europe, 2 ; in 
modern times, 4 

Copper, bars of, 424 ; blades, 265 ; cakes, 422 ; 
cakes with Roman inscriptions, 423 ; celts, 
Chilian, 14S; celts, Etruscan, 39; celts, 
Indian, 2; celts, Irish, 6r ; early sources 
of, 8, 14, 418; halberds, Irish, 264; ingots, 
426; knives, Esquimaux, 211 ; lumps of 
(see Metal) ; native, 3, 418, 419 ; perforated 
axe, 263 ) punches, or sets, modern, 265 ; 
pyrites, 419 ; saw from Santorin, 184 ; 
smelting of, 42a 

Cord, traces of, on celt, i6q ; traces of, on dag- 
ger, 226 

Cores of clay for bells, 384 ; extraction of, 186, 
4SI ; method of casting with, 443 ; remaining 
in celts, 113, 116, 186, 443; wooden and 
bronze, 445 

Cornwall, native copper in, 419 j native tin in, 
419 

Cotton, Charles, Esq., 133 
Crannoges, Irish, 220, 486 
Crawfurd, Mr. J., quoted, g 
Grofton Croker collection, 13 1 
Cross-guards of daggers or knives, 309 
Crotals or rattles, 301 
Crowbar, 161 

Crucibles, probably of clay, 427 
Cum®, Battle of, 333 
Cuming, Mr. Syar, quoted, 37, 306, 340 
Cunliffe, Sir R. A., collection, 53 
Cunnington, Mr., F.S.A., quoted, 189, 242 
Cunobefine, hammer on coins of, 181 ; shields on 
coins of, 334 

Cups, amber, 243, 486 ; gold, 407 ; hanging, 408 ; 

with interments, 189, 190, 226, 239, 243 
Curved cutting tools, 180 


Dactyli, invention of metals ascribed to, 13 
Daggers, 222 to 247, 234, 2^ to 260 ; Danish, 234 ; 
Egyptian, 234, 420; French, 223, 234, 238, 
243, 234; German, 246; Plungarian, 236; 
Irish, 234, 239, 244, 254; Italian, 236, 241, 
287 ; methods of hafting, 227 to 236 ; moulds 
for, Italian, 434 ; ornamented on blade, 234, 
241, 246 ; Peruvian mode of holding, 246; 
Scandinavian, 234, 236, 232 > socketed, 260, 
480 ; tanged, 222, 223, 224, 254, 258, 259) “6° ; 
tanged, peculiar to Britain, 480 ; with stone 
axes in interments, , 161, 224, 22s 
Daimachus quoted, 17 

Dalmatian hammer, 183 ; chisels, 172 _ _ 

Danubian province of bronze antiquities, 478, 482 
Darbishire, Mr. R. D., F.S.A., 438 
Davy, Mr. H. A., 87 • _ _ „ 

Dawkins, Prof. W. Boyd, F,R.S., 475) 477 
Day, Mr. R., F.S.A., collection, 6i, 62, 63, 102, 
los, 138, 139, 140, 141:) 17I) 172, 17°) 212) 246, , 
259. 293, 315, 325) 35S 

Delas, inventor of bronze, according to iheo- 
phrastus, 13 


Defoe quoted, 362 

Dentalium necklace, 394 

Desor, Prof., collection, 86, 180 

Diadems, 184; Danish and German, 394 j gold, 

42,393 

Dickinson, Mrs., collection, 80, 84, 386 
Diodorus Siculus quoted, 202, 275, 363, 426 
Dionysius said to have struck coins of tin, 426 
Discs with concentric circles, 401 ; perlorated, 

403 

Dolabra, Roman, 36 
Dolmen, French, 293 
Donovan’s analysis of trumpet, 360 
Douce and Meyricfc collection, 109 
Douglas, “Nmnia Brit.,” quoted, 34, 233 
Dow, Rev. John, quoted, 35 
" Dowris Find,” golden lustre on articles from, 
360 

Drills. See Awls 

“ Druidical pruning-hook,” 32, 200 
Druid’s altar, supiiosed, 114 
Dryden, Sir Henry, collection, 74 
Dubnovellaunus, hammer on coin of, 18 1 
Duke, Rev. E., collection, 166, 377, 383, 393, 432 
Dunoyer, Mr. G. V., quoted, 35, 132, 153, 160, 431 
Durden, Mr., collection, 134, 230, 378, 393 
Dusaussoy, Mr., analysis by, 418 
Dyer, Mr. Thiselton, F.R.S,, 313 


Vimose, 193; interment, belonging to, 25; 
trumpets of, 337, 363. Ak/also Hallstatt and 
Late Celtic Period. 


269, 332, 464 

Egypt, bronze as circulating medium in, 8 ; early 
rarity of iron and steel in, 6 ; early use of 
bronze in, 473 J lead bronze used in, 419 
Egyptian arrow-heads, leaf-shaped, 31S ; a*e.s, 
142, 147; celts with ears, 147; chisels, 166; 
daggers, 234, 234 ; daggers, analysis of, 420 ; 
daggers, socketed, 261, 480; hatchet still 
halted, 148; hoe-like instrument, 142 ! method 
of fixing adze blades, 159 j rings, penannular, 
391 ; swords, 298 ; tongs, 183 
Elissa, bronze sickle of, 18, 194 
Enamel on bronze articles, 135 j rad, on shields, 

3,43 

Encrinite beads, 394 

Engelhardt, Mr. Conrad, quoted, 159, 164, 195 
Enniskillen, Earl of, F.R.S., 6r, 180, 282 
Ennius, iron used in Italy before the days of, 18 
Epaulettes, originally intended for protection of 
shoulder, 374 

Esquimaux, handles of instruments, 195 ; knives 
of copper, an 

Etruscan, colts, 132; commerce, 413, 476; gold 
necklaces, 39; helmets, 355; influence on 
form of Irish vases, 412, 470, 482 ; rings with 
loops, 400; tomb, copper celt in, 39 ; urns at 
Hallstatt, 412 
Euripides quoted, 16 


Falmouth, Earl of, golden(i') celt belonging to, 133 

Faussett collection, 129 

Fenton, Mr., 223 

Fenton, Mr. S., 306 

Ferris, Dr., 348 

Ferrules, 338 to 341, *57, 325, 3I7, 333 ? 

African celt-like, 340 ; Danish, 309, 340 ; flat, 
404; gold, m, 323 i Irish, 34a ; iron, 341 
Ferrum” used for sword in Caesars time, 276 
Fibula of silver, is 8 > with interment, 387, 400 
Fiji, conch-shell trumpets from, 3S9 
Files, bronze, 7, 281, 184, 285 ; iron, 1S4 
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Finds of bronze. See Hoards of Bronze 
Finger-rings, 198, 391 

Fisher, Mr. Marshall, collection, 63, 78, 79, 91, 
I2X, 248, 254, 272, 282, 286, 322, 328 
Fish-hooks, 192 

Fitch, Mr. R., F.S.A., collection, 52, 114, 120, 282 
Flaminius Nepos, 374 

“ Flanches” on celts, 60, 107 to in, 131, 480 
Flint, arrow-heads, 42, 167, 223, 226, 236, 238, 318, 
391 ; Etruscan, 39 ; celts, 189, igo ; chipped, 
243, 366; chisels, 165; flakes, 167, 366; flakes 
used as saws, 454 ; implements, 189, 224, 223 ; 
implements, French, 223 ; implements, Irish, 
271 ; knives, 41, 223, 240; scraper, 223; simi- 
larity between Irish and Portuguese forms, 
271 ; spear-heads, 190, 223 ; “ strike-a-lights,” 

Flower, l^r. J. W., F.G.S., 122, 242, 270 
Forbes, Mr. David, F.R.S., 148, 165 
Forel, M., collection, 210, 441 
Franks, Mr. A. W., F.R.S., quoted, 37, 49, 
SI. 13s. 199. 257. 299, 302, 330, 353, 363, 404, 
403, 8cc. 

Frederick, Sir Charles, 237, 260 


Gage, Mr., F.S.A., 343 
Garrucci, Padre, 341 
GSrthe, Dr. Hugo, collection, 448 
Gastaldi, Prof., 202 

Gauls, gold torques among the, 374; Isumbrian, 
had iron swords, ig ; ot North of France had 
iron mines, 9 

Gaulish reaping machine, 194 ; torques used for 
tropliy, 374 ; trumpets, 363 
Genthe, Rector, quoted, 21 
Geoffrey’s experiments, 12 
Gesenius, suggestion of, 3 
Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. £., quoted, ii, 16 
Glass beads, 134, 135, 366, 394. 48s. 487 
Gold, bracelets, 180, 209, 283, 283 ; buttons, 394 ; 
clasps, 139, 391 ; Cornish celt, doubtful, 133 ; 
diadems, 42, 393; ferrules, 309, 313; fillet, 
239! mines, Egyptian, 8; necklaces, 39; on 
dagger hilts, 51, 228, 232 ; ornaments, 31, 304, 
391.393; Merovingian, 117; pins for inlaying, 
51, 228, 232 ; plate.s, 31, 232, 244 ; plates, cres- 
cent-shaped, 394; probably the first metal 
used, 418; rings, 389, 390, 393; torques, go, 
180, 2og, 374, 373, 376, 379, 390; trophy of 
Gaulish torques, 374 
Gongora y Martinez, Don M., 238 
Goodwin, Mr., 347 
Gordon, Sir R., 218, 289, 340, 362 
Gouges, 173 to 177, 319, 320, 336 ; French, 176 
Gozzadini, Count, quoted, 37 
Gray, Mr. W., collection, 352, 412 
Greece, early use of iron in, 14 
Greek axe, 161 ; fret on Chilian celts, 143 ; lan- 
guage, testimony of, 10; sword, 298 ; vases, 
representations on, 3M 

Greenwell, Rev. Canon, F.R.S., collection, ^as- 
sim.; quoted, 37. 41. iSi. 2:24, 227. 387. 389^ 
400, 407, &c. 

Grimm quoted by M. Mfiller, 10 
Grose quoted, 363 

i. Dr. Victor, collection, 114, 176, 183, 193, 


Gross, . 

422, 43X, 449 

Gudea, King of Assyria, 9 


Hafting. Handles and Hilts 
Halberds, 261 to 270; Chinese, 263 ,* Irish, 263, 
266, 268 ; iron, 263: Italian, 4S0 ; mode of 
attachment to shaft, 262 ,' rare in Britain> 
270 ; Russianj 263 ; Scandinavian, 262 ; Scot- 
tish, 269 ; SpaniM, 271 

Hallstatt, 23, 23, 69, 144, 181, 184, 229, 288, 293, 
308. 342. 355. 389, 393. 394. 401. 405. 409. 412 


Hammers, ijy to i8i ; bronze, 81, 94, 319, 442, 
4Sr; in Bologna hoard. rSo; casting for, 361 ; 
clay mould for, 430 ; formed of part of pal- 
stave, 180; Hungarian, 180 ; Lake-dwollings, 
181 ; looped, i3o ; stone, 163 ; stone with inter- 
ni&nt| 51, 232, 353, 405 

Handles to celts, 146 to 164; to celts, club-Uke, 
149 ; to celts, elbowed, 146 ; to celts, original, 
150; to iron celt, 144, 157 ; to Italian celt, 155 ; 
to knife, of amber, 228 ; to stone celts, of stags- 
born, 150 ! to vessels, variety of, 414 
Hare, remains ot, at Barton Mere, 486 
Harford, Mr. E. J., F.S.A., quoted, 34 
Harland, Mr. H. S., 118, 226 
“ Hasia Pura,” 218 
Hatchets, iron, 148 
Hearne, quoted, 31 

Hector, gold-ringed spear-head of, 313 
Helmets, bronze, 335 ; Late Celtic, 336 
Herodian quoted, 353 
Herodotus quoted, 17 
Hesiod quoted, 16, 17 
Hiero, Tyrant of Syracuse, 35s 
Hieroglyphic inscriptions on axes, 147 
Hildebrand, Dr. Hans, quoted, 21 
Hilts of daggers, 229 to 236 ; of rapiers, 252 to 
256 ; of swords, 286 to 300 ; proportional to 
blades, 277 ; made of amber, 228 ; made of 
ivory, inlaid with amber, 299 ; made of ox- 
hom, 232 ; inlaid, of dagger, 352 
Hoards of Bronze — 

Abergele, 144, 308, 404, 403, 471 
Achtertyre, 136, 313, 382, 428. 468 
Allfaallows, Hoo, 214, 230, 467 
Alnwick, 43, 113, 283, 321, 39i. 4^3 
Ambleside, 283, 465 

Amiens, 52. i57. 176, 201, 206, 249, 371, 398 
Arreton Down, 49, 243, 244, 237, 238, 260, 464, 
473. 480 

Barrington, 78, 118, 466 

Battlefield, 43, 86, 405, 464 

Beachy Head, 94, 283, 423, 467 

Beacon Hill, 43, 174, 321, 406 

Beddington, no, 174, 320, 34°, 423. 447. 488 

Bernay, 77. 78. 79 

Bilton, 113, 129, 262, 314, 320, 463 

Blackmoor, 464 

Bloody Pool, 338, 339, 465 

Bo Island, 180, 292, 466 

Bologna, 104, 143, 172, 173, 176, 180, 183, 184, 
183, 210, 217, 288, 341, 448, 480 
Brechin, ago, 463 

Broadward, 168, 285, 319, 320, 336, 338, 397, 465 

Broxton, 91, x6g, 331, 464 

Burgesses’ Meadow, Oxford, 8r, i6g, 179, 467 

Burwell Fen, 467 

Camenz, 202, 384, 390, 459 

Carlton Rode, 78, 94, 113, 1x9, 121, 122, 133, 167, 

^ I7ii 173, i75» 178,424,467 

Chnshall, 117, 283, 463 

Clare, Postlingford Hall, 48, 464 

Cleveland, 447, 468 

Corsbie Moss, 2^, 464 

Cumberlow, 94, no, 134, 424, 467 

Danesbury, 423, 468 

Dowris, 176, 179, 211, 220, 293, 335. 360, 36r, 410, 
411,412,432,468 

Dreuil, 109, no, 129, 144, 176, 208, 283, 370, 393, 

Dud'^d’ingston^.och, 2S9, 313, 335, 409, 424, 465 
Dunbar, 220, 465 

Earsley Common, 113, 134, 424, 468 

Eaton, 447, 468 

Ebnall, 167, 174, 187, 466 

Edington Burtle, 197, 249, 320, 323, 330, 377, 

„ 383, 39X, 4^4 

Exnmg, 174, 394, 466 

Flixborougb, 463 

FresnS la MSre, 180, 183, 189, 209, 375 
Fulbourn, 279, 282, 320, 340, 464 
Glancych, 285. 304, 315, 340, 389, 464 
Greensborough Farm, Shenstone, 283, 465 
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Guilsfield, 87, 114, 174, 283, 302> 3i5) 336, 339. 

I-a ouni Hill, 144, 322, 368, 466, 470, 471 
Harty, Isle of, no, in, 174, 177, i8r, 186, 211, 
^ 214, 308, 403, 441, 442, 453, 457, 468 
Haxey, 8g, 129, 465 
Haynes’ Hill, 297, 305, 320, 403, 467 
Heathery Burn Cave, no, 118, r66, 172, 175, 
185, 206, 211, 2ig, 285, 314, 365, 372, 381, 386, 
388, 391, 401, 402, 412, 424, 447, 451, 468 
Plelsdon Hall, 424, 467 
High Roding, 109, 116, 424, 468 
Hollingbury Hill, 76, 115, 378, 386, 390, 464 
Hotham Carr, 84, 92, 440, 468 
Hounslow, 128, 17S, 210, 451, 466 
Hundred of lioo, 95, 466 
Kenidjack Cliff, 95, 119, 423, 467 

Kensington, 158, 174, 401, 424, 450, 467 
Kingston Hill, 126, 423^ 467 
Lamballe, 


116 


Larnaud, Fonc 
192, 448, 456 
Little Wenlock, 113, 234, 314, 336, 452, 465 
Llandysilio, 93, 119, 206, 465 
Llangwyllog, 81, 192, 219, 387, 389, 400, 466 
Longy Common, 321, 467 
Maentwrog, 248, 328, 465 
Harden, 198, 208, 211, 308, 366, 381, 388, 450, 
451, 467 

Martlesham, 113, 119, 120, 129, 174, 206,424,467 

Mawgan, 116, 184, 250, 465 

Melbourn, 174, 389, 397, 466 

Meldreth, 172, 201, 411, 424, 466 

Moussaye, 115, 116, 445, 477 

Nettleham, 86, 92, 131, 314, 330, 395, 465 

Newark, n8, 316, 402, 466 

Nottingham, 93, 118, 317, 322, 339, 46s 

Panfield, 468 

Pant-y-maen., ike Glancych 
Pierre du Villain, 214, 279, 397 
Pldnde-Jugon. See Moussaye 
Plymstock, 50, 165, 241, 259, 464 
Point of Sleat, 289, 31S, 372, 465 
Porkington, 168, 174, 466 
Quantocfc Hills, 77, 377, 447, 464 
Reach Fen, 79, 112, 118, 122, 133, 167, 174, 187, 
205, 210, 211, 213, 216, 229, 283, 305, 314, 315, 
3X7, 3x9, 396, 400, 467 
Reepham, 466 
Rhosnesney, 55, 90, 226, 464 
Romford, 86, 172, 424, 467 
Roseberry Topping, 129, 172, 174, 178, 397, 424, 
468 

St, Hilary, 285, 423, 467 
Shenstone, 285, 465 

. Sittingbonrne, 113, 174, 424, 467 „ 

Stanhope, 118, 129, 174, 179, 315, 4^3, 400 
Stibbard, 84, 328, 457,464 
Stoke Ferry, 270, 282, 305, 314, 465 
Tarves, 290, 372, 465 
Taunton, 116, 178, 198, 218, 367, 389, 466 
Thorndon, 174, 177, xSg, 205, 319, 466^^ 
Thrunton Farm, Whittingham, 280, 288, 314, 335, 

■ ,,,464 ■ . ■" 

Tours, 448 

Trillick, 180, 389, 399, 466 : 

•i^-Mawr, 129,168, 315. 38X, 389, 466 
Vlmose, 159, 19S ■. 

Wallingford, 87, 128, 167, 206, 219, 321, 457, 466 
Wallington, 8g, 333, 382, 4^5 , 

Wandle River, 282, 316, 368, 405 
Wedmore, 376, 378, 466 
West Buckland, 96, 377, 386, 464 , 

„ Halton, 113, 118, 120, 424, 467 
Westow, 8s, 118, 130, 168, 172, 174, 388, 450, 467 
Westwick Rov?, 112, 424, 468 
Weymouth, 279, 313, 419, 464. 

Whittlesea, 131, I7S> x79, 4°° 

Wick Park, 120, 304, 423, 450, 467 
Wicken Fen, 76, 199, 205, 287, 464 
Wickham Park, 95, 340, 423, 44S, i 


Wilmington, 87, 447, 468 
WinmarleiVh, 118, 314, 335, 466 
woolmer Forest, 378, 383, 390, 464 
Worth, 254, 313, 402, 464 
Worthing, 87, 423, 467 
Wrekin Tenement, 285, 338, 465 
Wymin^on, 113, 466 
Yattendon, i6g, 403, 466 

Hoare, Sir Richard Colt, quoted, 34, 44, 51, 134, 
163, 190, 232, 241, 242, 352, 369, 405, and 

Hotigson, Rev. John, quoted, 35 

Holmes, Mr. J., collection, 201, 328 

Homer, bronze or copper? mentioned by, ii ; 

mentions tin, 12; other metals, 13 
Homeric Age, 16, 18, 161, 242, 313, 340 
Hones. See Wlietstones 
Hood, Sir A, A., Bart., collection, 1 19 
Hoops, 402 

Horns, curved, found in Denmark, 363 

Horn, the Caprington, 362 

Horn, used, 225, 226, 227, 252, 487 

Horse-trappings, 396 

Hostmann, Dr., quoted, 21 

Hugo, Rev. T., F..S.A., quoted, 36 

Hugo collection, 65, 104, 105, 284 

Hungary, native copper in, 419 

Hunganan province of bronze antiquities, 482 

Hutchins, Mr., quoted, 94 

I 

Imitation rivets, 235, 257, 260, 344 
Inlaying of metals, 13, 296, 297 ; wood and amber, 
51,228,232,368,487 

Instruments, broken, converted into another form, 

' 180, 211, 361, 454 ; tanged, of earlier date 
than socketed, 456 

Intercourse between Britain and the Continent. 
106, 143, 162, 379, 413, 483 ; Ireland and 
Spain, 271 

Interments, 41, 42, 237, 238, 239 ; burnt, 51, g6, 

189. 190, 224, 226, 233, 241, 242, 243, 366, 384, 
394. 474. 485 ; contracted, 44, 51, 134, 190, 
223, 244, 380; comparison ot size of men of 
the Stone and Bronze Periods, 277 ; in a hide, 
with fern leaves, 225 ; in wooden cist, 241 ; 
Late Celtic, 23, 391 ; with beads, 135, 366, 394 ; 
with bracelets, 135, 385, 387 ; with awls, 189, 

190.191, 225, 241, 319, 392, ;4S7; with axes, 
190, 226; with celts, 41, 42, d4, 47, 51, 134, 
145. X50, 352 ; with stone hatciiets, 204 ; with 
stone hammers, 51, 232, 353, 405 ; with knife 
daggers, 41, 161, 204, 225, 226, 256, 367, 480 ; 
with marine shells, 189, 394 ; tree-bunals, 
igo, 226, 228, 241, 243, 301, 367, 4741 uni- 
burials, 42, igo, 191, 217, 226, 234, 3S4, 391 ; 
at Hallstatt, 412 ; various modes of, 473 

lonians armed with bronze, 8 
Ireland, use of iron probably later than in Britain, 
471 ; never occupied fay the Romans, 276 
Iron, ancient, preservation of, 25 ; approximate 
date of introduction into Britain, 472 ; “ Ce- 
lestial,” 7; celts, 116, 144, 157, 159. X63; 


, col- 
■te of 


Ceitiberian method of tempering, 27s; 
lars and belts, 355 ; currency, 17 ; date ui 
discovery of, from the Arundelian ‘marbles, 
14; effects of long burying, 275; files, 184; 
forms copied from bronze, 23, 95, 144, 299 ! 
hatchet from Bolivia, 148; meteoric origin 
of, 7; mines in France, 19; probably un- 
known till after tile separation of Aryan 
nations, 10; pyrites in um, 243, with inter- 
ment, 225, for obtaining fire, 487 ; religious 
avoidance of, in Egypt, 0 ; self-fused mass of, 
15 ; succession of, to bronze, 4, 6, 16, 22, 23 ; 
ar-heads, 342 ; swords, 19, 274. 275. |76 : 


I ancient Greece, 14, 15 ; 


■e Roman invasion, 19, 276, 354. 

f i, 472 j used by the Catti, ; used by the 
aulsj 19 ; used in 
used in Italy, 19: 
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Italian, coins with type of sword, aSj ; origin sug- 
gested for Northern bronze antiquities, ai 
Ivory, bracelets, 483 ; buttons, 394, 485 ; dagger 
handles, 233 ; exported from Gaul to Britain, 
486; hilts to iron swords, 229; hooks,_485 ; 
nippers, 233 ; pieces of, with bronze rivets, 
241; pins, 51, 233, 241, 485 ; rings, Egy^pH-" 
391 ; tweezers, 241 ; war trumpets, Afri 


Tames, Sir Henry, F.R.S., quoted, 426 
Japanese sabres, 275 
Java, socketed celt from, 142 
“Javelin with loop,” 256 
Jeffrey, Mr., E.S.A.Scot., 351 
ferome, St., quoted, 27, aS 

Jet, heads, 118, 138, 189, 33b, 394! Buttons, 225, 
236; discs, 190; loops, 308; necklaces, 189, 
190, 487 ; ornaments, 485 ; pendant, 190; used 
for decorations, 373 
Jets and runners, 450 

Tewitt, Mr. Llewellynn, F.S.A., quoted, 44, 433 
Job, book of, quoted, 5; translation of, by St. 
Jerome, 27 

Tones, Hon. Col. C. C., quoted, 3 
Jutland, flat celts in, 30 

K 

Keller, Dr. F., quoted, 150, 195 
Kendrick, James, M.D., 46, 158 
Kirwan, Rev. R., 134, 224 
Klemm, Dr., cited, 133 

Knife-daggers, antiquity of, 222, 457 ; associated 
with stone implements (see Stone and Bronze 
together) ; attached to haft by perishable 
rivets, 226 ; ornamented, 212, 237 ; perforated, 
225 ; Scottish, 238 ; short and broad, 240 ; 
Spanish, 238 ; with handle of yew, 207 ; with 
haft of ox-horn, 225 5 with interments, 41, 161, 
204, 205, 226, 236, 367, 480 
Knives, 204 to 216; flint, 41; flint with inter- 
ment, 225, 240 

Knives, socketed, curved, 204, 205, 209 ; double- 
edged, 203 to 208, 167, 216, 480 ; Irish, 207 ; 
looped, 210, 213 ; moulds for, 449 ; with fluted 
blade, 205 

Knives, tanged, 211 to 216 ; curved, 209, 214, 215 ; 
Danish and German, 215 ; made from broken 
swords, 211 ; moulds for, 433 ; perforated, 213, 
215 ; single-edged, 214, 215, 480 ; tang ending 
in head of animal, 213 ; tangs flat, 211, 212 ; 
with rings on blade, 215 

Koiidourmapouk, King of the Soumirs and Ac- 
cads, 9 


Laconia, steel of, 17 
Lake-dwellers probably cut straw, 202 
Lake-dwellings of Savoy, 95, 13X, igr, 371 ; of 
Switprland, 13, 95, 114, 370; insight into early 
civilisation given by, 486 
Lake Superior, native copper found near, 3, 418 
Lance-head, 308 

Lane Fox, Gen. A. See Htt-Rivers, Gen. A. 
Late Celtic Period — ^Arrow-heads, 3i8;bridle-bits, 
144, 368, 403,470; bracelets, 13s, 387, 388 ; 
brooches, 400 ; buckles, 144, 368, 470 ; celts, 
137, 144, xS7, 163 ; chariots, 389, 403 ; ear- 
rings, 393; ferrules,. Irish, 340; helmet, 336; 
interments, 23, 25, 135, 471 ; pins, 144, 369 ; 
remains, 13S, 144, 385 ! sheaths, 302, 308; 
shield, 333; spear-heads, 144, 342 ; swords, 
229, 27s, 299, 343 ; torques, 381 ; trumpets, 362 ; 
vessel with iron handle, 409 
Laulh, Prof., quoted, 7 
LaveissiSre, Messrs., gun -metal, 416 
Lawrence, Mr. W. L„ F.S.A., 43 
Layton, Mr. T., F.S.A., csllectiort, 32, 126, 284,. 


Lead, absent in early bronze, 417 ; at butt-end of 
palstave, 97 ; socketed celts, made of, 445 ; in 
small socketed celts, from Brittany, 417 ; in 
articles from Dowris, 360 ; spoken of by Job, 3 
Lead bronze used in Egypt, 41Q 
Le<ather sheath for flint dagger, 309 ; for bronze 
knives, 309; for Scandinavian dagger, 252; 
thongs for securing hatchet, 148 
Leland quoted, 30 
Lepsius quoted, 7 
Lichas the Lacedemonian, 18 
Lichfield, Mr., collection, 94, 127 
Lindenschmit, Dr. Ludwig, quoted, 21, 81, 202 
Lisch, Dr. F., quoted, 151, 2O2 
Livy quoted, 334 _ _ 

Local peculiarities of bronze antiquities, 24, 477 

Londesborough, Lord, collection, 345 

“ Long Barrow” period, skeletons of, 277 

Loops or slides, 403 ; of jet, 404 

Lort, Rev. Mr., F.S.A., quoted, 31, 33, 439 

Lovelace, Earl of, 243, 316 

Lubbock, Sir John, F.R.S., quoted, 20, 37, 149, 

157.274.276.427,475 

Lucretius quoted, 16 

Lukis, Rev. W. C., F.S.A., 18:, 385 

“ Lurer,” or curved horns found in Danmark, 363 

Lusitanians, bronze spears among the, 17 

Lycurgpis, iron currency in time of, 17 

Lydia, steel of, 17 

M 

Macadam, Dr. Stevenson, quoted, 36, 362, 410, 

McCulloch, Mr. W. T., quoted, 349 

Maces, 271, 272; perforated stone, 31 

Macrobius quoted, 273 

Madsen quoted, 32, 34, 288, 404 

Magnentius, bronze swords attributed to time of, 

25 

Malacca the principal Eastern source of tin, 424 
“ Malga,” Australian wooden weapon, 263 
Manetho quoted by Plutarch, 8 
Manilla^ or African ring money, 387 
Manila Gens, denarii of, 374 
Mariette, M., quoted, 6 
Marine shells with interments, 189, 394 
Martineau and Smith quoted, 413 
Masons of Peru still use stone pebbles as mallets, 
163 

Massaget® a bronze-using people, 17 
Mayer collection. See Museums, Liverpool 
Medea, bronze sickle of, 18, 194 
Medhurst, Mr., collection, 127 
Medicinal use of iron in ancient Egypt, 6; 
“ virtue in brass,’’ 31 

Mediterranean province of bronze antiquities, 
478 

Memnon, sword of, 18 
Menelaus, battle-axe of, 14 
Meriones, arrow of, 18 
Merovingian gold ornaments, 117 
Metals, 415 to 42S J admixture of other than 'cop- 
per and tin in bronze, 346, 360, 417, 420 ; 
early use of, i to 20, 418, 420; lumps of 81, 
87. 94, 113, II9, 120. 283, 423,42s, 442, 449, 459. 
469 

Meteoric origin of fir.st-known iron, 7, 15 
Mexican, bronze, 4 ; name for copper transferred 
to iron, 10 

Meyrick collection, 109, 203, 271, 331, 356; Sir 
Samuel, quoted, 155 
Milles, Rev. Dr., collection, 48 
“Minds,” Irish, 42, 394 
Mines, Egyptian gold, 8 
Minerva, Temple of at Phasells, 18 
“ Missile hatchets," 162 
Mitchell, Dr. Arthur, F.S.A. .Scot., 437 
Molyneux, Sir T., quoted, 358 
Money, sug^stion that celts served as, 37 
Montelius, Dr. O., quoted, 109, a6z, 288, 298 
Montezuma II., axe of 148 
Morlot, M., quoted, 26 
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“ Morning Star,” or flail, 271 * 1 

Mortillet, M. Gabriel de, 405, 456, 457 
Mortimer, Messrs., collection, 43, 113, 190,227, 230 
Mortise and tenon, 171 
Moseley, H. N., F.R.S., 263 
Moulds, 427 to 450; bronze, 84, 174, 438 to 448; 
cla3', 427, 428, 448, 449 ; clay, for buttons, 401 ; 
stone, 143, 158, 180, 250, 428 to 438 ; notches 
on, 436 ; wooden, for British coins of tin, 445 
Movers, Prof., "quoted, 5 
Muller, Prof, Max, quoted, 10 
Muller, Dr. Sophus, quoted, 21 
Museums— 

Abbeville, 335 

Afnwick Castle, 46, it6, 285, 287, 368, 386 
Amiens, 119, 183, 201, 206, 208, 371, 398 
Assen, 109 
Belfast, 430 

Berlin, 39, 173, 184, 234, 262, 263, 298, 299, 441, 

448 

Boulaq, 261 
Boulogne, 238, 250 
Bourges, 307 
Bristol, 217 
Brunswick, 288 
Buda-Pest, 142, 327 
Caen, 86 

Cambridge Ant. Soc., 174, 199, 205, 259, 270, 
271, 272, 279, 340 . 346 
Carcassonne, 328 
ChambSry, 131, 184 
Chateaudun, 122 

Clermont-Ferrand, 119, 176, 341, 438 
Copenhagen, of Northern Antiquities, 172, 259, 
288,333,432,441 

Cracow, Academy of Sciences, 181 
Darmstadt, 91, 441 
Devizes, see Stourhead 
Dorchester, 432 
Dover, 113 

Dresden, Preusker collection, 437 . , . 

Dublin, Royal Irish Academy, fassim ; Trinity 
College, 220, 431 

Edinburgh, Ant,, /ffjwivi,* Advoc, Library, 289 

Elgin, 333 
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Exeter, 31 
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Geneva, 210 
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Hanover, 184, 308, 441 

Kiel, 262 

Laibach, 246, 393, 428 
Lausanne, 260 

Leipsig, lieutsche Gesellschaft, 221 
Le Puy, 293 
Lewes, 87, 447 

Leyden, 89, 133, 173)176, 221 ■ 

Liverpool, Mayer collection, 52, 81, 82, 83, 
88, 129, 168, 319, 351 . „ . 

London, British Museum, passtm ; aoc. Ant., 
49, 90, 125, 348, and 
Lyons, 13 1, 301, 441 
Madrid, 97 
Malmoe, 262 
, Metz, 131 

Modena, Museo Givico, 401, 437 
Munich, 445 

Namur, 109 ■ 

Nantes, 121, 124, 230, 250, 252, 281, 339 

Narbonne, 43 , 121, 122, 172, 254, 341 
Newcastle-on -Tyne, 78, 116, 123, 285, 351 
Norwich, 78, 80, 134, 173. 175, 178, 199, 281, 318 
Oxford. 287 ; Ashmolean, 81, 169. 189, 216, 225 
Paris, d’Artillerie, 301; H&tel Cluny, 1765 
Louvre, 185 

Plymouth, Athenaeum, 228 
Poitiers, ng, 176, 214, 221, 398, 441, 447 
Prague, 308 


Rennes, 287 
Rouen, '86, 280 

St. Germain, 171, 248, 293, 328, 448 
St. Omer, 131 

Salisbury, Blackmore, 80, 81, 91, 110, 114, 120, 
132.175,236,237,248,426 
Salzburg, 132, 333 
Scarborough, 211, 401 
Schwerin, 262 

Sheffield, Bateman collection, 42, 44, 113,122, 
150, 168, 172, igo, 205, 225, 279, 280, 307, 321, 
^.327, 390, 392, 393 , 409, 430. 447 
Sigmanngen, 173, 176 


Stockholm, 122, 143, 353, 448 
Stourhead, 219; 322, 3O8, and pas.nm 
Stuttgart, Cabinet of Coins, 142 
Taunton, ng, ig8, 249, 320, 325, 328, 330 
Toulouse, 41, 97, iig, 122, 131 
Tours, 86, 172, 207, 254, 401, 435 
Trent, 107 

Turin, Royal Armoury, 288 
Vannes, 215, 449 

Vienna, Ambras, 148 ; Antiken Cabinet, 86, 

,131,. 299. 355 

Warrington, 123, 335 
Wisbech, 131, 173, 179 
Wurzburg, 308 
Zurich, 166 

“ Museum Moscardi,” quoted, 31 
N 

Nail for fastening scabbard end, 305 
Native copper, 3, 418, iig 
Neb, projecting, on celts, 104, 160 
Necklaces, amber, 244, 487; bone, 487 ; of dentaliura 
shells, 394 ; of glass beads, 135 ; jet, 189, 190, 

487 

Necropolis, Alban, 341 

Needle of bronze, 192 ; wood, 226 

Neolithic Period, gouges developed in, 165 

Neville, Mr, F., quoted, 338 

Nickel present in bronze of shield, 346 

Nilsson, Prof., 419 

Nitzsch quoted, 14 

Noricum, iron swords of, 19 

Norris, Mr., collection, 96 

Northumberland, Duke of, collection, 46, 116 

Norway, native copper in, 419 

Noulet, Dr., 142 

0 

Objects of uncertain use, 306, 308, 396, 397, 405 
Obsidian instruments from Santorin, 184, 
Odyssey, description of hardening axei in, 14 ; 

testimony of, as to axe-heads, 161 
O’Gorman, Mr. T., quoted, 398 . 

Oppert, M., referred to, 9 
Orestes, bones of, 18 


143.297,379 

Ormerod, Mr. G. W., F.G.S., collection, 82 


296, 297 ; by hatched lozenges, 33, 66, 218 ; by 
punching, 67, 187, 319, 453 by matted pat- 
teims, S3, 74; resembling Roman numerals, 
203 ; rings, 20; rings concentric, on shields, 
347 to 353 ; ring and pellet, 124 ei Jew- ; 
shield-shaped, 128 ; on back of Swiss Lake 
knives, 203 

Osteological observations, 278, 473 
Overlapping of Stone and Bronze Periods, i, 24 
Owen, Prat,, F.R.S., cited, 296 
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Paalstab, the tertn, 71, 7* 

Palafitta of Castione, 153 
Palstaves, 7< ' ' - > 

torques, 

95, 151, 163 ; development of, from flat celts, 
107, 472 ; double-looped, 95 to 97, 104, 105 ; 
edge renewed by hammering, 9a, 434 » French, 
81, 88, 91, 97, 160; German, 80, 83, 91; Ice- 
landic, 71 ; Irish, 81, 99 to 105, 160; iron, 137, 
159 ; looped, 80, 98, 103 ; moulds for, 431, 43_9> 
440 ; of two metals from Hallstatt, 93 ; ori^n 
of term, 71; roughening blade of, 77 ; 
Scottish, 77 to 79, 99; socketed celts evolved 
from, 108, 472 ; Spanish, go, 97, 161 ; transi- 
tional forms between celts and, 76, 77, 93, 
472 ; with ridges on recesses for handle, 79 i 
with transverse edge, 85, 103, 139; with 
socket formed by wings, 83 ; worn by re- 
sharpening, 83* 87, 434 
Paris Exhibition of 1878, 97, 448 
Patina, preservation of ornament by, 46 
Patrick, Mr. R. W. Cochran, IJF.S.A., 362 
Patroclus, funeral games of, 15 
Pausanias, quoted, 13, 18 
Payne-Knight collection, 94 
Pegge, Rev. Samuel, F.S.A., quoted, 33, 42, 220 
Pelligot, Prof., analysis of Breton celts, 4x7 
Pelta or buckler of Greeks and Macedonians, 334 
Penguilly I’Haridon, M., quoted, x62 
Pennant’s “Tour “ quoted, 290 
Pentateuch, mention of metals in, 5 
Percy, Dr. J., F.R.S., quoted, 11,4°. 42°) 424. 

Perttes, Boucher de, collection, 3.35 
Peru, bronze in, 4; use of stone mallets in, 165 
Peruvian mode of holding dagger, 246 
Pest, Congress of Prehistoric Archmology at, 
■ 180 

Petrie collection, 140 
Phillips, Mr. J. A., F.G.S., 422, 426 
Philology, testimony of, 9, no 
Philoxenus quoted, 168 
Phoenician trade with Britain, 419, 475, 479 
Pins, 363 to 373; 134. 135. rQt) 282, 290, 322 ; 
associated with swords, 290, 372; bone, with 
Roman remains, 363 ; curved, 368 ; Danish, 
gold-plated, 3725 French, 370 J German, 371 ; 
gold, for inlaying, 51, 228, 232; Irish, 369, 371, 
3^72 ; Date Celtic, 368, 369 ; looped, 368, 369 ; 
Scottish, 372; spiral, 370; Swiss, 370; 
twisted, 191, 366; with amber inlaid, 368; 
With annular heads, 367 ; with flat heads, 
ago. 365. 371; X 
Pindar quoted, 17 
Pipe of hone, 366 
Pisander, axe of, 18 

Pitt-Rivers, Gen. A., F.R,S., 37, 84, 205, 313, 328, 

Plates, ’conical, with central hole, 316; convex, 
351; with rims, 402; flat, 402; gold, articles 
made of, 244; gold, lozenge-shaped, 51, 232; 
horse-shoe shaped, 405 ; with lunate open- 
, ings, 397/ 

Pliny quoted, 18, ig; 194, 35S 
Plot, Dr., quoted, 31, 42, 133 
Plutarch quoted, 19 

Pollux, Julius, mentions currier’s chisel, 168 
Polybius quoted, 27s, 363 

Pommels, of dagger hilts, 229; to Iron sword, 
229 ; object like, with liniks of chain, 296; 
cast on core of clay, zgo ; to Scottish swords, 
290- 

Porsena, articles of peace tendered by, 18 
Poseidon, trident of, xs . . 

Poste, Mr. Beale, quoted, 308 
Pottery, from barrows, 407; of Bronze Age, 407, 
4S7 ; from Swiss Lake-dwellings, 13 
Pownall, Governor, F.S.A quoted, 293 
Preservation of iron, 25 

Prickers of bronze for extracting clay cores, x8d. 
ike Awls 


Prigg, Mr. H., quoted, 187 ; collection, 127 
Proportion between size of tool and handle, 277 
Proximity of objects no proof of identity of date, 
25, 117, 273, 470 

Psammetichus, brazen helmet of, 8 
Punches, used in ornamenting, 67, 68, 187, 188, 
433 ; serrated, 319, 320 
Punic War, Second, 19, 275 
Pyramid, Great, iron wedge found in, 7 
Pyrites, iron, 225, 243, 487; copper, 4x9 

Q 

§ ueen Aab-Hotep, axe found in tomb of, 148 
ueen’s Drive, Edinburgh, swords found at, 289 
Quincussis," 283 


Rabat, M., collection, 180, 368 
Rameses III., tomb of, 7 
Ramsauer, Herr, 137 
Ramses, the name on Egyptian axe, X47 
Rapier-shaped blades, 243 to 234, 328, 333; 
broken, regarded as a steel, 250 ; rare in 
boards, 236 ; with hilt of ox-born, 232 
Rattles, crotals, or bells, 361, 364 
Ravaligre, Levesque de la, quoted, 20 
Ravensworth, Lord, collection, 288, 335 
Razors, 217 to 221, 480 ; continental forms, 221 ; 
crescent-shaped, 221 ; from Lake-dwellings, 
2x5 ; Irish, 21S, 31S ; perforated, 2x8 to 221 ; 
tanged, 2x7 to 219 ; tanged, peculiar to Bri- 
tain, 480 

Read, Mr. C., 231 

Reaping-hooks, of flint, 194 {see Sickles) ; 
Saturn’s, 17 

Reaping-machine, Gaulish, 194 
“ Recipient ’’ and “ received,” the terms as ap- 
plied to celts, 107 

Religious rites, use of bronze in, t8 
Repousse work on Late Celtic bracelets, 388 
Reproduction in bronze of stone forms, 40 
Reverence, swerstitious, for celts, 39 
Rhoecus and Theodorus, the Samians, 15 
Rhind, Mr. A. Henry, 274, 275 
Richardson, Dr. Richard, quoted, 155 
Rickman, Mr., quoted, 33 
Rings, 388 to 391 J 82, 133, 158. 29 ° ", bone, 51, 
232 ; of caldron, 411 ; concentric, on shields, 
347 to 333 ; connecting straps of harness, 
399; dentated, for maces, 271; Egyptian, 
391 ; Etruscan, 400 ; gold, 389, 390, 391 ; 
hollow, with transverse perforations, 389, 398, 
399; interlinked, 405 ; Irish, in pairs, 389 ; on 
loop of celt, 1x8, 138 ; penannular, 198, 390, 
391 : and plates as ornaments for 'horse- 
trappings, 404 ; and pellet ornament, 124 to 
127; spiral, 76, 390, 391; stone mould for, 
158 ; twisted, 390 

Ring-monej’’, African, 387 ; Irish, 391 
Rivets, horn or wood, 227; imitation of, 23.5, 
257, 260, 344 ; long, for barbed spear-head's, 
338 ; numerous, for trumpet, 362 
Robinson, Mr. T. W. U., F.S.A., collection, 411, 
412 

Rod, with birds and rings, 406 

RoHeston, Prof., F.R.S., quoted, ss, 277, 287, 

■380 ' ^ 

Roman, coins, at ICarn Bre,32, 115 ; commemora- 
tive of victories, 363 ; priests, bronze knives 
of, 18 ; pronunciation of cis/rik, 29 ; remains, 
116 ; sword, long, 275 

Roman numerals, ornaments resembling, 203 
Rome, best steel imported to, from China, 19 
Rosse, Earl of, collection, 361, 411; his speculum 
metal, 416 ■ 

Rossi, Prof. Stefano de, quoted, 37 
Roughening of butt-end of celts, 67, 77, 160 
Rowland quoted, 31, 32 

Rubbing-stones for grinding and polishing, 361, 
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Sabine priests, bronze knives of, i8 
Sabres, Japanese, 275 
Saekcn, Baron von, 157, 181, 246, 308 
Sagartii, the, had bronze daggers, 17 
Sagas, use of term Paalstab in, 72 
Sanford, Mr. W. A., F.G.S., collection, q6 , 377 
Sanscrit term for iron, 10 
“ Sarcophagus with ashes ” in cairn, 273 
Savoy Lake-dwellings, dike Lake-dwellings 
Saws, 183, 184 • flint flakes used as, 454 
Saxon cemeteries, preservation of iron in, 25 
Saxony, native copper in, 4rg 
Scabbards and scabbard-ends, 301 to 309, 336; 
French, 301; localities where found, 481; 
Scottish, 304 

Scandinavia never occupied by the Romans, 276 
Scarabffius of bronze, 153 
Schliemann, Dr., quoted, 40, 166, 224, 297, 438 
Schreiher, quoted, 43, 52, 104 
Scott, Lady John, collection, 60 
Scythians, the, did not use bronze, 17 ; method of 
taking census among, 318 
“ Scare ” or Sickle, 200 
Segested cited, 52 
Seidler, Mr. Charles, collection, 441 
Severus, Britons of the time of, 355 
Sharp, Mr, S., P.S.A., collection, 43 
Sharpeners, 7 j broken bronze rapier regarded as, 

aso 

Shaw, Mr. S„ collection, 234 
Sheaths, bronze, 301 ; bronze, for iron sword, 302 ; 
leather, 252, 289 ; wooden, with interment, 
301, 302 

Shields,’343 to 336; on Bribsh coins, 354; Italian, 
353; Late Celtic, 363; Scottish, 349; with 
Early Iron swords, 334 1 with intei-ment, 352 
Shiffner, Sir H., Bart., collection, 53 
Shipp, Mr., 233 

SicKle of Chronos, 15; of Elissa and Medea, 18, 

194 ; ot Saturn, 17 

Sickles, 194 to 203, 480, 487 ; English, 197 ; .Scot- 
tish, 199; Irish, 200; French, 201; German, 
202 ; Italian, 202 ; Scandinavian, 193 ; Swiss, 
193, 202; method of hafting, 196; flat, with 
knobson blade, 197,480; socketed, 193, 198 et 
480 

Sidoinus quoted, 162 

Sigimer, his followers provided with missile 
hatchets, 162 

Silver, apparently unknown in the Bronze Age, 
487 ; ornaments at Gungeria, 2 
Simpson, Rev. Sparrow, D.D., collection, 147 
Sinai, coppei" from peninsula of, 8 ■ 

Sinclair quoted, 200 
Sinope, steel of, 17 . 

Sistrum-like instruments, 405 
Slafter, Rev- E. F., quoted, 3 
Smith, Dr. Aquilla, 67 

Smith, Mr. C, Roach, F.S.A., quoted, 274; col- 
lection, 249, 280, 325, 330, 331 
.Smith, Mr. Ecroyd, 168 
Smith, Dr. John Alexander, 56, 199, 221 
Soldering unknown in the Bronze Age, 423 
Solly, Mr. S., F.S.A., 233 
: , Sophocles quoted, 194 
Spain, tin in, 419, 424 

Spear-heads, 310 to 338 ; absent from barrows, 
342 ; African, 340 ; Arreton Down type, 237, 
260 ; barbed, 337, 338, 481 ; castings for, 84 ; 
Celtic; in the Alban Necropolis, 341 i 
Chinese, 330; “eyed,’’ 333; ferrulcd, 237; 
flint, 190, 223; Greek, 313, 340; inlaid with 
gold, 313 ; Irish, 311, 320 ; iron, 342; leaf- 
shaped, 248, 234, 312 to 321. 3 +ij 481; looped 
on blade, 248, 327 to 331; looped on socket, 
321 to 326 ; moulds for, 435 to 438 ; perforated, 
288, 330 to 337 ; rctaming portion of shaft, 
3t2. 3ij< 316. 327; tanged, 257, =58 i §T>es 
peculiar to Britain, 341 ; where found, 481 
Speculum-metal, 178, 416 


Spindle-whorl, 383 

Spirals, their tih.senco in Britain, 287, 394; on 
^ beads, 394, 485 
Spiral rings, 76, 390, 391 
Spoon-like articles, 406 
Squier and Davis quoted, 3 
Stag’s-homs, 284; horn handle to brass instru- 
ment, 163; handle to celts, 150 ; instruments 
in barrow, 226 ; instruments like netting- 
jneshes in barrow, 190 
.Stair, Earl of, collection, 137 
“ Stake,” possible origin of this name for a small 
anvil, 181 _ 

Stature of men interred in Yorkshire barrow.s, 


preparing, 275 ; re.aping-hook of Saturn, 17 ; 
of Sinope, 17” 

Stevenson, Mr., collection, 440 
Stiletto and bodkin, served a double purpose, 369 
Stone, Mr., 391 
Stone, Mr. Edward, in 
Stone anvils, i8r ; mallets, 163 
Stone, forms reproduced in bronze, 40 ; and 
bronze associated, 41, 42, 51, 161, 165, 189, 
190, 223, 224, 22s, 226, 232, 236, 238, 243, 256, 
166, 391, 4ps, 4S2, 453 . 456 , 480, 487 
_ DO quoted, 17, 19, 480 
Strobel, Prof., quoted, 108, 202 
.Stukeley quoted, 31, 87, 107, 189 
Succession of iron to bronze, 4, 6, 16, 22, 23 
Sullivan, Prof, W. K., 417, 420 
Superposition of articles of different date, 26 
Superstitious reverence for bead.s, 394 ; for celts, 


366, 

Strabo i 


39 

Survival of celts as amulets, 134 ; of“flanches” 
as ornaments, 60, 107, 108, no, in, 131 
Sweden, n.ative copper in, 419 
Swiss Lake-dwellings. See Geographical Index, 
Swords, 273 to 300; British, 275, 278 to 287; 
Celtiberian, 275 ; Danish, 286, 296, 298, 309; 
Egyptian, 298; Finnish, 299; French, 281, 
287, 293, 297, 301; Gaulish, 300; German, 
298, 299; Greek, 297; ilallstatt, 299; Hun- 
garian, 276 ; Iriiih, 291, 293 to 296 ; Italian, 

274, 207; from Mycen.-e, 297; Rbm.an, 275; 
Scandinavian, 274J 276, 287, 296, 298; Scottish, 
273, 289, 290, 291 ; from site of Troy (presumed), 
298 ; .Spanish, 275 ; Swiss Lakes, 280, 287, 

297 

Swords, absent from interments, 273, 274, 277 ; 
date of, 273, 274, 27s, 276 ; Early Iron, 274, 

275 . 276, 280, 287, 297, 299. 300, 3 ‘J 3 . 354 ? 
found in a moss arranged in a circle, 2»8 ; 
inlaid, 296, 297 ; length of, 273 ; methods of 
mending, 234, 293; mode -.-.•.-.■..o' ..-f. ■ 
on Italian bronze coin, ) 
peculiar to Britain, 481 ; w 


of ivory inlai<i with amber, 299; longitudinai 
slots in, 278, &c.; pommels to, of alabaster, 
291; pommels with curved horns, 288 ; pom- 
mels of lead, 285 ; with plates of bone, horn , 
or wood, 278, 286, 290, 293, 296 ; spirals on, 
rare in Britain, 287 , 

Sydenham, Mr., 237 


■{SWfiSiSil'Si, con.ca«, 

Tammssus, mart for copper at, 14 
Tasclovanus, coins of, 354 . 3^3 
Teeth of animals in barrows, 42, 189 
Telamon,- battle of' 275 '. 

Telchmes, -the, gold, silver, and copper discovered 
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Teutonic lang;uag:es, name for copper in, lo 

Thebes, paintings in sepulclires at, 7, 183 

Theophrastus quoted, 13 

Theseus, grave of, 18 

Thoms, Mr., note on PaaMahs, 72 . 

Thomsen, Councillor, 72 
Thorlacius quoted, 131 

Thurnam, Dr., F.S.A., quoted,’ 44, 134, 188, 189, 
igi, 216, 222, 225, 230, 232, 236, 241, 242, 369, 

Tin,dmad^of', 31^4; coins of, 445 ; early sources of, 
418 ; Egyptian, source unknown, 8 ; exported 
from Britain, before Roman invasion, 419, 
476 ; found in Brittanj', 419 ; fragments^ of, 
136, 313, 425 ; in bronze, loss of, by fusion, 
418; in hoards of bronze, 425; in ingots, 426 ; 
Alalacca, principal Eastern source of, 424; 
mentionedby Homer, la pure metallic, 423 ; 
pure, used tby early Greeks, 12 ; Spain, 
principal 'Westem source of, 424 ; trade 
with Britain for, 424 ; used for soldering, 

Tinn^ed, implements supposed to be, 33, 36, 37 
Tischler, Dr. Otto, 24 
Tongs, 185 

Torquati, origin of their name, 374 

Torques, 374 to 381 ; 76, 96, 198 ; beaded, 381 ; 
Ifanish, 379 ; on denarii of the Manila Gens, 
374; derivation of name, 374; funicular, 375 
to 377; gold, 90, 180, zoo, 373, 376: gold, 
Gaulish, 374 ; gold, Irish, with ball at each 
end, 379: Late Celtic, 381 ; ribbon, go, 379 ; 
rings oh, 390, 391 
Towneley, Mr. Charles, 48 
Tree-burial. iVe Interment, 

Tresca, M., 4id 

Trevelyan, Sir Charles, collection, 89, 333 ; Sir 
Walter, 3S6 

■ “Tribulum,’' the, 202 
Trojans, “ bronze-speared,” 16 
Troy, swards rare on the presumed site of, 298 
Troyon, M., collection, 131 
Trumpets, 337 to 364 ; African, of elephants 
tusks, .359 ; broken and repaired by burning, 
360; English, 363; found at Dowris, 361; 
from Fiji, of conch shells, 359 ;'Gaulish, 363 ; 
Irish, 357, 361 ; Late Celtic, 362 ; metal of, 
360, 363 ; Scottish, 363 ; %vith lateral opening, 

358 

“ITuagh-catha,” Irish war-axe, 263 
Tubal-Cain, 5 
Tubes, 2DS ; looped, 397 
Tucker, Mr., F.S.A., 234 

Tuscan cities, bronze ploughshare used in found* 
"TuriSi,’^402 

Tweezoi-s, 191, 192; ivorj’, 241 


Umbrian coins with the t3fpe of a sword, 283 
Unfinished castings, 84, 90, 113, 175, 328 
Uralian province of bronze antiquities, 477 
Urn-burials, 42, 190, 191, 217, 226, 234, 384, 391 ; 
at Hall.slatt, 412 

Urns, cinerary, 474; cinerary, said to contain 
.sword, 273 ; of coarse earthenware, 87 ; found 
at Chiusi, 156 ; inverted, 2^4 
Urns, remains of, at Barton JVlete, 486 
Utilization of broken instruments, 180, 361, 434 


, y 

Vallancey quoted, 1381 77^, aoo, 201, 234, 2G3, 361 
399 ; as to Irish moulds, 439 
Variations in implements cast in the same mould,: 
III, 442, 444 

Various centres of bronze-founding in Britain 
143. 477 . . 

Vases of Etruscan origin, 413, 481 
Vauquelin’s analysis of Egyptian dagger, 420 
Verica, gold coins of, 334, 399 
Vessels, amber, 407; bronze, 361; bronze, coni- 
cal, 413 ; bronze, ornamented, 413 ; bronze, 
with iron handle, 409; gold, 408 ; sandstone, 
409 ; shale, 407 
Virgil quoted, 12, 13,16, 194 
Von Bibra, referred to, 422 
Von Estorff quoted, 315 
Von Sacken quoted, 157, 181, 246, 30S 
Votive celts or hatchets, 69, 135, 417; hoards, 437 
Vulgate, different readings of, zS 

W ' 

Wafceman, Mr., collection, 303 
Wakeman, Mr., quoted, 252 
Wallace, Mr. J. I<., collection, 43, izo 
Warburton, Mr., 447 
Ware, Mr. Samuel, F.S.A., quoted, 48 
Wame, Mr. C., F.S.A., quoted, 234, 238, 243 
Watson, Mr. C. Knight, Sec. S.A., quoted, 27 
Way, Mr. Albert, F.S.A., quoted, 37, 50, 51, . 166 
“ Welding,” the terra, 293 
Westendorp quoted, 132 
Westwood, Prof., quoted, 81 
Whetstones in hoards, 113, 397, .452 ; with inter- 
ments, sr, 223, 226, 242, 366,' in urns, 163, 
217 ; use of, 453 

Whincopp, Mr., collection, 260 , 

Whitaker, Dr., collection, 48 ; quoted, 47 
Whitaker, Mr. W., F.G.S., 248 
Wibel, Dr,, 419 

Wickham, Mr. Humphrey, collection, 214, 230 
Wilde, Sir W. R., 37, 39, 40, 61, 63, 67, loi, 155, 
170, 184, 232, 264, 293, 306, 311, 357, 360, 361, 
372,J89, 399. 410 , , 

Wilkinson, Sir Gardner, quoted, 5, 6, 183 
Wilshe collection, 208 

Wilson, Prof, Daniel, quoted, 38, 72, 90, 136, 137, 
169. 176, 207, 209, 214, 272, 273,337. 348.354, 
423,432 

Wilson, Rev. George, 167 .1 
Wood preserved by salt. 15a; preserved b}' salts 
of copper, 160 ; preserved by salts of iron, 
IS7 

Wooden bafts for celts, 1.44, 149, 150, 131, 153, 
157; handle of .sickle, of yew, 195 ; handle of 
knife, of yew, 207 ; shafts for spe.ars, of ash, 
312, 313 ; shafts for spears, of beech, 339; 
shafts for spears, of bog-oak, 313 ; sheath 
for dagger, 308; .sheath for dagger, ap- 
parently of willow, 2.33 
Woodward Collection, 167 
Worm, Dr. Olaf, quoted, 30 
Worsaae, Councillor, quoted, 72, 163, 276, 208, 
457> 478, 482 

Wright, T-, F.S.A., quoted, 9, 20, 37, 274, 400 
Y 

Yates, Mr. James, F.R.S., quoted, 36, 1&8 
Young, JMr. A. Knight, collection, 296 
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See also “ Hoards ” and “ Museums ” in General Index, 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Toddington, 321 
Wymington, 113, 466 

BERKSHIRE. 

Ashdown, 322 
Blewbury, 223 
Cottle, 213 
I'jfield, 322 

Hagbourn Hill, i44> 322, 3^8, 466, 470, 4/1 
Isis, near Little Wittenham, 343 
Kennet and Avon Canal, 247 
Newbury, 77> 81, 259, 308 
Rowcroft, Yattendon, 24a 

Speen, 330, 333, 337 

Sunnmgivell, 80 
■ Sutton Courtney, 223 
Thames, near Bray, ic)o 

„ near Maidenhead, 245 

Thatcham, 247 
Tlieale, 247 

"Wallingford, 87, X28, 167, 206, 219, 321, 457, 46(5 
"Wantage, 79 

Windsor, 84, 113, 199, 281, 3I4> 34° 

Yattendon, i6g, 403, 466 . . 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Buckinghamshire, 81 
Hawridge, 279 
Lodge Hill, Waddesdon, iii 
Thames, ne.-ir Datchet, 330, 333 
Winslow, 380 

CAMURIDGK.SHIRE. 

Aldreth, 270 

Barrington, 78, 118, 128, 4CC 
Bottisham, 79, 83, 88, 112, 314 , . 

„ Lode, 92, 123, 175, 328 
Burwell Fen, 74, 79. 82, 83, 113, 248, 258, 336, 378, 

Canibndge, 94, 127, 179, 244, 281, "323, 371 
Chatteris, 250 

Coveney, Isle of Ely, 129, 248 
„ Fen, 328, 346, 

Downham Fen, 199 
Duxford, 43 
Ely,: 01, 2S4 

„ Fens at, 33, 78, 121, 282, 280, 322 
Fens, 43, 83, 90, 91, 93, 116, 122, 129, 24s, 248, 317, 

Fen^Ditton, 123 
Fordham, 254 : 

Fulbourn, 279, 282, 320, 340, 464 

I-Iarston, 79 

Isleham Fen, 327 

Malton, 397 

Manea, 270 

March, 52 

Matlow Hill, 366 


Melbourn, 174, 3S9, 397, 406 
Meldrcth, 172, 201, 411, 424, 4i.iu 
Mildenhall Fen, 78, 133 
Neivton, iii, 422 
Quy Fen, 79, 316 
Reach Fen, 79, 112, itS, i; 


, 213. : 




319. 396,1400, 467 

Shippey, Ely, 79 
, Soham Fen, 2.43 
.Stretham Fen, 199 
! .Swaflfham Fen, 78, 239 
j W.aterbeach, 24s, 248, 230 
Whittlesea, 131, 17S1 179, 466 
1 Wicken Fen, 76, 199, 203, 287, 464 
' Wisbech, 13 1 

CHE.SHtRl5. 


Wilmslow, 228, 238 

CORNWAU., 

Cornwall, 96, no, 119, 135, 385, 419, 423, 426 

Angrowse Mullion, 243 

Camelford, 438 

Falmouth, 426 

Fowey River, 369 

Harlyn, 42 

Kara Bre, 32, iiS, 119 
ICenidjack Cliff, 93, iig, 423, 431, 467 
Lan.ant, 206, 28s, 340, 423, 451, 467 
"Launceston, rig 
Mawgan, 116, 184, 250, 463 
Penvores, 93 
Penzance, 81 
Redmore, 400 
Rillaton, 407 
St. Austell, 93 
St. Hilary, 285, 

St. Michael's A 

CUMBERLAND. 

Cumberland, 322 
Aspatria, 86 

Camp Graves, Bewcastle, 314 
Irtliington, 83 
Keswick, 93 
Longtown, 73 
Nawortb Castle, 334 
Wigton, 73 

DERBYSHIRE 

Derbyshire, 173 
Bakewell, 316 
Biggen Grange, 168 
Blakelow, 42 
BortherLow, 42 
Brassington Moor, 884 228 
Brier Low, 226 
Brough, 122 
Carder Low, 225, 226 
Dow Low, 237 
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Duffield, 325 
End Low, 225 
Haddon Field, igo 
Higli Lew, 453 
Lark's Low, 190 
Matloe;k, 42, 259 
Middleton, 226 
Minning Low, igo, 225 
Moot Low, 44, 224 
Narrowdale Hill, 228 
Parcelly Ha5’', 223 
Earwich Mofjr, 42 
Peak Forest, 122 
Sbnttlestqne, 42, 150 
Stakor Hill, 392 
Standlow, 231 
Thor’s Cave, Walton, 385 
Tlirowley, igo 
Waggon Low, 190 

Wardlow. 314 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Devonshire, 95 
Bloody Pool, 338, 339, 463 
Broad Down, Farway, 134 
Chagford, 82 
Drewsteignton, 86 
Hammeldon Down, 228 
Hennook, 230 
Honiton, 113 
Kent’s Cavern, 206 
Knighton, 434 
Lovchayne, 81 

Plyrastock, 50, 165, 241, 259, 464 
Sidmouth, 47 
Talaton, 230 
Teigugnice, 316 
Torrinrton, 244 
UptonPyne, 224 
Winkleigh, 250 
Wortli, 234, 3 I 3 > 402 ) 4641 

DOKSEl-SHIRli, 

Dorsetshire, 32, 206, 226, 233, 238, 377, 381, 393 

Badbur}', 250 

Bere Regis, 242 

Einoombe Down, 226 

Blandford, 127, 173 

Came, 242 

Cnanbotirne, 282 

Gussagft St. Michael, 279 

King Barrow, Wareham, 114 

Maiden Castle, 237 


Purbeck, 94 
Roke Dow'n, 233 
Spetisbmy,, 378 
Wareham, ns 

Weymouth, 279, srsj 419, 464 
Winfrith, 81 
WoodlandSj 279 

DUKHAjr. 

Broomyholme, 351 
Cbester-le^Street, 116 : 

"eathery Bum Cave, i , , 

206, 211, 2ig, 285, 314, 365, 372, 381, ; 
391,401,402,412,424,447,431,468 
Medomsley, 285, 389 
Stanhope, 118, 129, 174, 179, 313, 403, 466 
Wolsingbara, 76 

.ESSEX. . ■ 

Essex, 403 

Baddow Hall Common, 43 

Barking Marshes, 110 , 

Chelmsford, 90 

Chrishall, 1x7, 283, 467 

Eifield, 424 

Gray’s Thurrock, 144 

High Roding, log, 116, 424, 468 


Lea, at Stratford-le-Bow, 238 
„ River, 280 
Mardyke, 234 
Panfield, 46S 
Plaistow Marshes, 338 
Romford, 86, 172, 424, 467 
Stifford, 282 

Thames, near Barking Creek, 284 

„ near Erith, 122 
Walthamstow, 317) 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Ablington, 241 

Cirencester, 241 

Kilcot Wood, Newent, 48 

Meon Hill, 133 

Nether Swell, 217 

Severn, near Wainlodes Hill, So 

South Cernej’-, 8i 

Stanton, 73 

Stroud, 272 

\Vhittington, 43 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Arreton Down, Isle of Wight, 49, 243,2(4, 237, 
259, 260, 278, 464, 473 
Ashey Down, 226 
Bere Hill, 234 
Blackraoor, 464 
Fovant, 393 
Hinton, 424 
Liss, 34, 383 
New Forest, 113 

Woolmer Forest, 378, 383, 390, 4fi4 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Aston Ingham, 250 ^ 

Broadward, 16S, 285, 319, 320,336, 338, 340 , 397, 465 
Buckncll, 74 
Oldbury Hill, 90 
Ross, gr 

St. Margaret’s Park, Hereford, 340 
Weston, 78 

HERTFORDSHIRE. , 
Hertfordshire, 314 
Cumborlow, 94. “o, I34, 4'24, 4^7 
Danesbury, 423, 468 
Lea River, St. JIargaret’s, 315 
Royston, 424 

Westwick Row, 112, 424, 46® 

\\'’igginton, 213 

IIUNTINGDONSHIKE, 


Taxley F 


‘,43 


Kent, 129, 426 

Allhallows, Hoo, 214, 230, 467 

Ashford, 81, 82 

Blean, 88 

Buckland, 88 

Canterbury, 114, 168 

Chartbam, 322 

Chatham Dockyard, 74 

„ Hill, 83 

Dover, 52 

Harty, Isle of, no, iii, 174, 177, 181,180,211,21;, 
308, (03. 44X, 442, 453, 437, 468 
Haynes Hill, 297, 305, 320, 403, 407 
Hundred ot Hoo, 95, 466 

Marden, 198, 208, 211, 308, 3611, 381, 38S, 450, 451, 
467, 

Medway, Chatham Reacli, 281 
„ Upper Reach, 280 
Minster, 129 

.Sittingbourne, 1x3, 174, 424, 4O7 
Thames .at Greenwich, 284 
j, off Woolwich, 35X 
W.ateringbuiyi log 
Ws'e Down, 52 
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LANCASHIRE. 

Lancashire, 87 
Acker’s Common, 86 
Cuerdale, 118, 314 
Glcaston Castle, 43 
Kirkland Cave, 168 
Lancaster Moor, 224 
Mow Road, Rochdale, 381 
Read, 47 
Risdon, 46 

■Winraarleig^h, n8, 314, 333, 466 
Winwick, 82, 124, 158, 224 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

P>eacon Hill, 43, 174, 321, 466 
Leicester, 231 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Lincolnshire, 284, 390 
Alnwick, yicaford, 445 
1-iillinghay, 282 
Roston, 34, 8g 
Rroughton, 216 
J’urringhara Common, 352 
Jilshain, 89 

Fleet and Gedney, Sea-dike between, 285 
Flixborough, 465 
Haxey, 8g, lag, 463 
Flomcastle, 54 
Langton, 323 
Lincoln, 325 

Nettleham, 86, 92, 131, 314, 330, 339, 465 
New) 

Nort 

Scothorn, 17s 
Sleaford River, 86 
South Kyme, 248 
tVashingborough, 279, 447 
West Halton, 113, si8, 120, 424, 467 
Witham River, 287, 341, 363 

MIDOLESEX. 

Edmonton Marsh, 20s, 330 

Hampton Court, 328 

Hounslow, no, 128, 17s, 210, 406, 431, 466 

Kensington, 138, 174, 401, 424, 450, 467 

London, 93, 214, 272, 336 

Pentonville, 328 

Teddington, 243 

Thames, at Chelsea, 303 

„ between Hampton and Walton, 352 

„ near Isleworth, 32, 302 

„ at or near London, 84, 86, 123, 126, 13S, 
168, 198, 203, 211, 224, 247, 249, 280, 287, 
303, 307, 312, 314. 322, 325, 333. 330. 3-15. 
35 l , 400 


sionmouthshire. , 

Castle Hill, Usk, 114 . 

NORFOLK. 

Norfolk, 52, 167 
Attleborough, 77 

Carlton Rode, 78, 94, 113, 121, 122, 133, 167, 

171,173,175,178,424,467 
Caston, 121 
Derebam, 199 
Eaton, 447, 468 
Frettenhara, 120 

Common, 131- 
Hanworth, 114 
Helsdon I-Iall, 424, 467 
Ingham, 319 
Little Cressingham, 244 
JMethwold, 249 

Ouse River, near Thetfordi 230 : 

Reepham, 466 
Rougham, 73 
Snettisham, -a 


Stibbard, 84, 328, 4S7, 464 
Stoke Ferry, 270, 282, 305, 314, 463 
Sutton, St. Michael’s, 332 


NO RTH AM I’T ONSI 1 1 R I! , 


Northamptonshire, 90 
Aston-le-Walls, 81 


NO RTHll M BE K LAN H . 

Northumberland, 46, 158 
Alnwick, 43, 113, 283, 321, 391, 463 
lllakohope, 335 
l .ranton, 285 
Cambo, 420" 

Cheswick, "241 
Chollerford ilridge, 74 
Cprhridgc, 24S, 333, 351 
Elford, 327 
Ewart Park, 285 


— 352 

inghoe, 351 
Linden, 76 
Newbiggin, 43 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 35X 
Newham, 120 
North Charlton, 237 
„ Tyne, 78 
Rothbnrj^ 389 
Tosson, 285 

Tyne, near Newcastle, 281 
Wallingtoii, 89, 333, 382, 463 
Wallsend, 43 

Whittingham, 280, 288, 314, 333, 464 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Colwick, 77 
Gotam, igo 
Gnngle3% 321 
Newark, 118, 316, 402, 466 

Nottingluini, 93, 118, 211,317, 322, 339, 4<5S 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Oxfordshire, 93 

Burgesses’ Meadow, Oxford, 8r, 169, *179, 467 
Chcrwoll River, 287 
Culhain, 75, 320 

Dorchester, 73, 76, 78, 83, 86, 93, 109, 112 
Dyke Hills, 343 
Freeland, 79 

Isis, near Dorchester, 303 
„ near Eynsham Bridge, 343 
Sandford, 248, 284 
Stanlake, 391 
Stanton Harcourt, 88 
Yarnton, 380 


Shropshire, 270 

BattliSeii 43, 86, 403, 464 _ 

Broadward (see Herefordshire) 

Ebnall, 167* 174, 187, 466 

Little Wcnlock, 113, 234, 3i4> 33^, 452, 4O3 

Porkington, 168, 174, 468 

Severn, near Buildwas, 282 
Wrekia Tenement, 28s, 338, 46s 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

B,ith, 89, 114, 116 
Gamerton, 243, 369 
Cheddar Valley, 96 
Chilton Bustle, 368 

Edington Burtle, 197,249,320, 325, 330, 377, 0S5, 

Hamdln'’'^iII,.389 
Midsummer Norton,^ 279 
L’en Pita 


Priddy, 217,1 2! 
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Quantock Hills, 77, 377, 447, 464 
Sedgeraoor, 119 
Sherford, 90, 33°, 464 
Sparkford Hill, 167, 197 
South Petherton, 96, 

Taunton, 116, 178, 198, 218, 367, 389, 466 
Tiverton, 284 
■Wadsford, 32S 
■Wedmore, 376, 378, 466 
West Buckland, 96, 377, 386, 464 
,, Cranmore, 242 

Wick Park, Stogursey, 120, 304, 423, 4SO7 4^7 
Wintarhay Green, 90, 384 
Wraxall, 381 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Staffordshire, 31 
Alton Castle, 282 
Brewood, 86 
Bushbury, 86 

eastern, near Wetton, 385 
Ham Moor, igo 
,, St. Bertram’s Well, 42 
Lady Low, zi6, 224 
Lett Low, 225, 226 
Morridge, 86 
Musdin, 240 
Pattingham, 375 
Shenstone, 285, 463 
Stratton, 87 
Thorncliff, 225 
Wetton, 383, 409 
Yarlet, 321 

SITFFOT.K. 

Suffolk, 48 . 

Barrow, 54, 279 
Barton Mere, 486 
Boyton, 375, 391 
Broomswell, Woodbridge, 90 
Exning, 174, 394, 466 
Pornham, 122 
Hintlesham, 260 
Honington, gi 
, ^swicb, 411 

Lakenbeath, 80, 123, 320,322 
„ Fen, 330 
Lark River, Icklingham, 282 
Lidgate, 271 

Martleshara, 113, 119, 120, 129, 174, 206, 424, 467 

Mildenhall, 46, 78, 127, 306 

Postlingford Hall, 48, 464 

Sutton, 84, 87 

Thetford, 122, 321 

Thorndon, 174, 177, 189, 203, 319, 466 
Ubbeston, 93 
/Undley, 175 
Wetlieringsett,'274, 282 
Woolpit, 281, 328 

SURREY. 

Battersea, 243 

Beddington, no, 174, 320, 34°, 423. 447, 4^8 
C.xsar’s Camp, Fambain, 113, 230 
Canada Wharf, Rotherhithc, 86 
Ditton, 128, 245, 316, 319, 328 
pirlej' Heath, 69, 169, 322 

Ivingstori, 124, 126, 321 
„ Hill, 82, 423, 467 

Thames at Battersea, 173, 278, 279, 281,321, 327, 
411 . 

,, Kingston, 84, 86, 125, 211, 248, 230, 

25.1,284,338 

„ Lambeth, 330 

,, Richmond, 246 

„ .Runnymede, 328 


SUSSEX. 

Alfriston, 114 
Battle, 280, 363 

Beacby Head, 94, 283, 423, 467 

BilHngshurst, 81 

Bognor, 80, 81 

Bracklesham, 244 

Brighton, 80, 113 

Chichester, 81 

Clayton Hill, 80 

Eastbourne, 316 

Firle, 369 

Ham Cross, 383 

Hangleton Down, 87, 322 

Higbdown Camp, 205 „ ■ , 

Hollingbury Hill, 76, nS, SfS, 386, 300, 4‘’1 

Hove, 243, 453, 486 

Ilford, 81 

Lewes, 53, 316, 3C9 

Lewes and Brighton, between, 308 

Pluinpton Plain, 32, no 

Pulborough, 87, 119 

Pyecombe, 318, 386 

Storrington, igo 

Waldron, 91 

Westburton, 84 

Wilmington, 87, 447, 468 

Wolsonbury Hill, 84, 401 

Worthing, 87, 423, 467 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


Vauxhall, 248, 279 ’ 

Wandsworth, 130 


,, mouth ofWandle, 282, 316, 368 . 

Wandle River, 81, 463 : 

Wickham Park, Croydon, 95, 340, 423, 448, 46S 


New Bilton, 245 
Rugby, 179. 

Wolvey, 75, 86 

WESTMORKI-AND. 

Ambleside, 283, 463 
Brough, 53 
Crosby Garrett, 387 
Harbyrurigge, 270 
Helsington Peat Moss, 246 

Wir/RSHIRE. 

Wiltshire, no, 219, 440 
Ablington, 242 
Abury, 366 
Aldbourn, 241 
Amesbury, 233, 377, 39° 

Avebury, 400 

P, arrows, 31, 190, igi, 227, 230, 241, 242, 260, 322 

Beckhampton, 190, 322 
Brigmilston, 226,230, 336 
Bulford, igo, 366 

„ Water, 143,432 

Bush Barrow, 44, SI, 232. 352 
Cann, 118, 134,470 
Downton, 89, 91, 120 
East Harnham, 83 
„ Kennett, 22O 
Everley, 147, 1O3, 242, 366 
Fisherton, 248 
Fovant, 242,393 
Golden Barrow, 180, 224 
Gre.at Bedwin, 272 
Homington, 257 
Idmlston, 237 

Tack’s Castle, .Stourton, 226 
King Barroiv, 190, 241 
Laktv 166, 189, 242, 366, 385, 393 
Mere Down, 223 
Normanton, 366, 385 
Overton Hill, 31, 134 
lt.anisbury, 87 
Robin Hood’s Ball, 216 
Rockbourn Down, 118 
Roundway, 223, 242 
Salisbury Plain, 309 
: Scratebbury, 369 
Stonehenge, 47 

„ Barrow near, 189, iqi, 226 
. .Stourhead, 229 
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Sutton Veraey, 3134 
Tun Hill, 114 
Upton Level, i8g, 366 
Wilsford, 51, 226, 322, 366, 405 
Winterbourn Stoke, 229, 241, 394 
Winterslow, 216, 223 
“Woodyates Barrow, 236 
Yatesbury, 226 


Astlej', Sr 
Bevere Island, 42 
Broadrvaj' Tower-, 280 
Castle Hill, 120 
Holt, 129, 368 
Ombersley, 88 
Perdesweil, 381 
Severn at ICempsey, 330 
,, near Worcester, s; 
Stoke Prior, 3S4 


Yorkshire, 44, 118, 129, 132, 189, 2rr, sad, 31S, 422, 
Arras^or^iessk'skew, 23, 134, 387 


Bolton Percy, 8 
Bramham Moor, 31 
Bridlington, 400 
Brigmilston, 230 
Brompton, 76 
Broughton in Craven, 217 
Butterwick, 41, 131, iSg, 224 
Cawtborn, 227 
Cay ton Carr, 125 
Cleveland, 447, 468 
, Cowlam, 387, 391, 400 
Cundall Manor, 86 

Driffield, 223 : ; , 

Earsley Common, 113, 134, 424,408 
Ebberston, 280, 285, 307 ; 

Embsay, 381 
Fimber, igo 
. Frodinghant, 113 
Garton, 228, 230 
Gemfaliiig, 127 , , , . ; ; : 

Givendale, 127 

Goodmanliam, 392 

Gristliorpe, 228 ■ 

Helpertliorpe, 227 
Hotliam Carr, 84, 92,440, 468 
. Hull, 1x8 
Humber River, 338 
Keldholm, 452 
, Knapton, 43 
Langton AVold, 180 
Leeds, 242 
Lowthorpe, 327 . 

Middlebatn, 333 
Middleton, 1 18 
' Morley, 328 
Pickering, 227, 228 
Raisthorp, 43 

RavenshiB ilarroxv, 19° : : 

Reetb, 76 , „ 

Roseberry Topping, 120, 172, 17), 178,397,424, 40,1 
Rudston^ 224, 225 
: Scale House, Barrow near, 474 
Seamer Carr, 124, 213 
Sberburn Carr, 43 
„ Wold, 223 
Stanwick,3i4, 328 
:Tadcaster,:ii8, 138 ■ 

Thixendale, 16S 
Three Tremblers, 240 ' 

■■'.'Illleskelf, 93,'i32;, '■ 

Westow, 85, 118, 130, 168, 172, m> 388, 450, 407 . 




CHANNEL ISLANDS, 


Alderney, 201 

l.a Pierre du Villain, 214, 270, 397 
Longy Common, 321, 467 


‘‘ La Roche qui sonne,” 385 

ISLV. OF MAS 

Broust in Andreas, 120 
Castleton, 43 
East Surby, 44 
Kirk-bride, 120 
Kirk-patrick. 120 
Peel, 326 

SCIl.I.Y ISI.US 

Pentnnis Head, 383 


North Wales, 78, 144 

ANGLKSUA. 

Anglesea, 79, 391, 423 

Bodwrdin and Tre Ddafydd, between, 438 

Holyhead iVIountaia, 206 

Llangwyllog, 81, 192, aig, 387, 389, 399, 400, 466 

Llanidan, 82, 

Llanvair Station, 86 
Menai Bridge, 34, 86 

Ty-Mawr, Holyhead, 129, 168, 313, 381, 389, 46O 

BRKCKNOCKSttIKE. 
Brecknockshire, 274 
Hay, 77, 329 
Keven Hirr Vynidd, 114 


CAliRMARTHEN. 


Kidwelly, 95 


Bryn Grfig, 9 
Danesfield, 91 


CAERNARVON. 

96,223,307 

. .90, 440 

Glangwnny, 87 
Moel Siabod, 351 
Nantlle, 438 

CARDIGANSHIRE. 

Abeiystwlth, 3.51 

Glancych or Pant-y-Maen, 285,301, jISj 340, 3- 
Pendiiias Hill, 79 

UENnlGHSHIlil!. 


Rhosnesney, 33, 90, 22O, 4O4 

GEAMORGANSIHRK. 
Glamorganshire, 282, 375 
Corbridge, 86 , 

Great Wood, St. lagan’s, 119 
Mynydd-y-Glas, 119 
New Forest, 205 ; 

Ogmore Down, 356 
Pendoylan, 338 
Pont Caradog, 43 
Sw.ansea,43 

MKRIONETlISniRE. 
Merionethshire, 144: 

Barmouth, 283 ; : ^ 

Cader Idris, 375 
Castell-y-Bere, 401 
Cynwyd, 79 
Dolgellau, 283 
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Harlech, 248, 34S 
Maentwrog, 248, 328, 465 
Monach-ty-Gwyn, 77 
Tomen-y-Mur, 226 
Vronheulog, 93, 321 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 

Caersws, 81 

Guilsfield, 87, 114,174. 283, 302, 31S. 33 <’. oj* 3 > ‘H- l. 

467. 

Llandrinio, 81 
Llanfyllin, 78 

Llanrhaiadar-yn-Mocbnant, 380 
Llan-y-Mynech Hill, 31S 
Trefeghvys, 322 

RADNORSHIRE. 

“ Castle Tuinp, The,” Newchurch, 247 
LlansanffraidjtCwm Detiddwr, 270 
St. Harmon, 8r 

Woodhouse Farm, Knighton, 90 


SCOTLAND. 

Scotland, 97, is6, 166, 170, 238, 252, 289, 290, 291, 
308, 424, 471 

ABERDEEN. 

Aberdeen, 289 
Aboyne, 388 
Alford, 43d 
Belhelvie, 378 
Burreldale Moss, 97 
Edengorach, 200 
Forest of Birse, 136 
ICintore, 57, 430 
Lumphanan, 380 
Memsie, 273 , 

Methlick, 289 
Redhill Premnay, 382 
Strathdon, 388 . : 

Tarland, 57 

Tarves, 290, 372, 4*54 ^ . 

Tullj;nessle, Lord Arthur’s Cairn, 97 
Ythsie, 304 

ARGYLESHIRE. 

Argyleshire, 289 
Barcaldine, 97 

Callachally, Isle of Mull, 239 
Canipbelton, 207, 260, 437, 


Cleigh, 239 ' 
Irvine, s8g 


Kilmartin, 430 
North Knapdale, 133 
Southend, Cantire, 136 
Straclmr, 170 


AYRSHIRE. 


Ayrshire, 289 
Caprington, 362 
Coilsfield, 362 : 
Kilkerran, 410 
Lugtonridge, Reith, 348 
Trochrig, 430 


Alvah,,3a8 
Colloonard, 36, 58 
Conage, 382 

Hill of Fortric of Balnoon, 56 
Longman, 39 

BERWICKSHIRE. 

Cockhurnspath, 410 
Cnrsbie Moss, 290, 4A4; 
Greenlees, 60 
Windshiel, 98 . 


Bowermaddcn, 372 
Forse, 289 

Kettlcburn, Piet’s House near, : 

DUMBARTON. 

Dumbarton, 391 
Old Kirkpatrick, 324 


Druiulanrig, 53 
F.airholm, 247, 322 
Lochar Moss, 381 


EAST LOTHIAN. 

Preston Tower, 382 

EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh, 289 
Cobbinshaw, 36 

Duddingston Loch, 289, 313, 333 . 4 °?. -l^i, ^03 
Edinburgh, 190, 289, 372. 401 

„ Arthur’s Seat, 136, 289 

„ Kell’s Mills, 133, 136 

„ I.cith Citadel, 136 

Gogar Burn, 304 
Kinleitli, 221 
Lawhead, Farm of, 37 
Ravclston, 56 


Fifeshire, 289 
Auchtermuchty, 247 
Collessie, 239 
Dams, 6i 
Dunino, 37 
Falkland, 39, 269 
Kilric, 244 
Pettjmur, 99 
St. Andrew’s, 218 

EOI 

Forfarshire, 2S9 
Brechin, 290, 465 
Cauldhame, 304 
Dean W.ater, 326 
Denhead, 337 
Forfar, 320 
Leuch land, 289 
Linlathen, 239 
Loch of Forlar, 136 


KADDINGTONSHIliE 

220, 463 


INVERNESS-SHIRE. 

Ardgour House, 56 

Benibhrc.T, HiiloiAfob 

Craigton, 322 
Kilmailie, 430 
vSkye, Isle of, 190, 209, 290 

,, Point of Sieat, 2S9, 313, 372, 405 
South IJist, lochdar, 2S9 

KINCARDINE. 


KIRCUDI) RIGHTS H IRE. 


Balmaclellan, 313 
Carlinwark Locli , 410 
Crossmichael, 239 
Kilnotrie, 98 
Plunton Castle, 388 
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LANARKSHIRE. 

Lanarkshire, 271, 289 
Aikbrae, gg 
Biggar, ss 
Kerswell, 97 
Carmichael, 273 
Crawford, 330 
Culter, 55, 226, 378 
Douglas, 326 
Hangingshaw, 136 
Lanark, 315, 384 
Tintot-top, Clydesdale, g8 

MIDLOTHIAN. 

Ratho, 57 
Vogrie, 57 

MORAYSHIRE. 

Achtcrtyre, 136, 315, 382, 425, 468 
Orton, 393 
Rosele, 332 
Sluie, 56, 58 

NAIRN. 

Nairn, 58 

PEEBLES-SHIRE. 

Peehles-shire. 59 
Peebles, 97, 289 
Stobo Castle, 384 

PERTHSHIRE. 

Abemethy, 56 
Ardoch, 247 
Blair Drummond, 248 
Drumlanrick, 239 
Kilgraston, 207 
Kincardine, 289 
Muthill, 388 
Perth, 60 
Pitcaithly, 246 
Rannoch, 379 
Tay River, 175 „ , 

„ near Errol, 199 

ROSS-SHIRE. 

Eddertoun, 394 
Highfield, 336 

Little Lochbroom, 379 
Rosskeen, 137, 432 
Wester Ord, 209 

ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
Roxburghshire, 336 
Eildon, 57 
Hawick, 331 
Yetholm, 3491 

STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Stirlingshire, 289, 336 
Ballagan, 273 
Bannockburn, 314 
Graham’s Dyke, 289 
Moss of Kincardine, 410 
Stirling, 289 

SUTHERLAND. 

Balblair, 218 
Inehnadaraff, 57 
Ledbeg, 200 
Lier-aboll, 218 : 

Rogart, 218 

WIGTONSHIRE. 

Wigtonshire, 289, 331.432 
Balcarry, 98 
Glen Kenns, 322 
Glonluce, 167, 192, 224 

■■ :■■■■ Inch,' 56 '' 

Kilfillan, 98 

Leswalt, 56, 137 
Moss of Cree, 5 “ 

Portpatrick, 135 
Stranraer, 13S1 270 


IRELAND. 

Ireland, 34, 39, 63, 90, 98 to 105, 128,138, 140, 142, 
170, 176, 179, iga, 205, 208, 212, 234, 247, 250, 
254, 263, 291, 293, 296, 303, 314, 317, 318, 322, 
324, 326,328, 330, 331, 333, .136, 340. 3b8, 371. 
387, 389, 393 , 398, iio-l, 406, 410, 43 °, 432, 440 > 

Nort^ of^Ireland, 105, 207, 316, 318, 323, 320, 371, 
435 

ANTRIM. 

Antrim, :ioo, 139, 239, 333, 330 

Arraoy, 68, 99, too, 433 

Balls'castle, 213 

Ballyclare, 212 

Ballymena, 105, 323, 428 

Ballymoncy, 142, 387, 389, 406, 433 

BallyscuUion, 4x1 

Bann River, 431 

Behighej,, 170 

Belfast, 139, 141 

Broughshane, 433 

Capecastle Bog, Armoy,’4i2 

Carrickfergus, 67, 358, 430 

Clough, 328, 402 

Connor, 63 

Craighilly, 139 

Craigs, 212 

Glenarra, 256 

Killyless, 2x9 

Kilraughts, 361 

Knockans, 331 

Lisburn, 142,440 

Newtown CrommoHn, X41 

Toome Bar, Lough Neagh, 352 

Tullygowan, Gracehill, 67 


Armagh, 254, 362 
Liirgan, 332 
Mullylagan, 296 


CAVAN. 

Cavan, 266, 387 
Cornaconway, 361 
Diamond Hill, IGlloshandra, 361 
Killeshandra, 251 


CORK. 

Ballincollig, X04 
Ballybaxvn, 61 
Cork, 140, 359 

and Mallow, between, 358 
Crookstown, 361 
Dunmanway, 358, 361 
Inchigeela, 249 
Kanturk, lyr 

DERRY (see Londonderry). 


Letterkenny, 263 

" ■ i,2S6 


DONEGAL. 


. . ..DOWN. . 

Down, 139 

Lurgan and Moira> between, 208 


Dublin, 315, 317 

Balbriggan, 142 
Clontarf, 65 
Dublin, lot, 3x5 
Miltown, 163 

FERMANAGH. 

Ballinamallard, 61, 100 
Belleek, 234 
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Galway, 370 
Athenry, 320 34s _ 

Athleague, liog- of Augnrane, 207 
Claran Bridge, Dunkcllen, 436 
Headford, 314 

Keelogue Eoi-d, 142, 306, 371 
Lough Corrib, 431 


Arboe, 142 

I BalL'gawley, 2or, 26S 
: Ballynascrcen, 212 
I Dungannon, 358, 

I Galbally, 232 
I Terman, 324 

i TrilUck, 6i, ro2, 140, 141, iSo, 3^0, 39C 


i Westmeath, 88, 100, 259 
i Athlone, 201, 314 
} Mullingar, 176 


Aghadoe, 293 
Chute Hall, Tralee, 358 
Derrynane, 360 
Killarney, 3O1 


King’s'County, 61 

Boyne River, near Edenderry," 135 

Clonmacnoise, 379 

Downs, 176, 179, 211, 220, 293, 333, 360, 
411, 412, 432, 468 


i Gaul, 300, 426 

1 b'rance, 41, 83, 94, 93, 114, 119, 142, 281, 2S7, 2.17, 
I 301, 369, 40i> 40.1. 42s. 4S0 „ 

France, North of, 19, 81, no, 304, 379, 44S, 480, 
481, 483 

361, 410, France, North-west of, 81, 113 

„ South of, 37, 83, 131, 133. 234. 479. 4^4 
Brittany, 117, 124, 135, 181, 223, 403, 412, 4^7. 4i9. 

NT ‘^77 

Normandy, 43, 795 9* 


Limerick, 361 
Ballynamona, 332 
Lough Gur, 313, 43O 


Londonderrj’, 141, 176, 213. 
Balteragh, 207 
Garvagh, 200 
Lissane, 232 
Maghera, 330, 433 
IMagherafelt, 244 
Newtown Limavady, 268, s 
Portgleuonc, 361 

I.ONGFO 

Longford, 81 
Carlea, 141 
Lanesborough, 101 


Grecnmount, Castle Bellingham, £ 


I CAr.VABOS. 

{ Escoville, 86 

, Fresno la Jirre, iSo, 183, iSg, 209, 373 


Aliso Sto, Rcino, 293, 313, 341 
Auxonno, 356 
Cosne, 300 
Magny Lambert, 300 


Monaghan, 220, 25O 
Farncy, 409 
Lisletrim Bog, 293 


Doubs, 43, 172 
Besan^on, 293 


Tippcrar}', 63, 253, 27a 
Burrisokane, 171 
Clonmel, 323 
Gloonmore, 'femplemott 
Cullen, 293, 296 
Ratlikenhan Bog, 231 
Roscrea, 266 


Bernaj', 77, 78, 81 
Evreux, 32 
Gasny, 77 
■ Lea Andelys, 79 
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FINISTERE, 


Finistere, 43 
Carnoel, 243 
Kerhue-Bras, 238 
Ploneour, 215, 405 

Langoiran, 97 


HAUTE ARIEGE. 

Haute AriiSge, 97 

HAUTE LOIRE. 

Haute Loire, 13 1 
Cheylounet, 254 
Polignac, 293 
St. Jullien, Chapteuil, 215 

HAUTES PYRENEES. 


HAUTE SAONK. 


INDRE ET LOIRE. 

Chatollier d’Amboise, 172 
St. Genoupli, 207, 401, 435 
Tours, 448 


Frouard, 438 


Isiire, 13X 
Grenoble, 88 
La Balme, 131 
Vienne, flS) iSo 


JURA. 


Jura, 43 , 131 , 172 , 293 

Baresia, 307 

Fonderie de Larnaud, C8, 131, 167, 176, 184, 102, 
448. 4S£j 
Grgelet, 129 

NORD. 

Lille, 78 ' 

LOIRE INFERIEUK/i. 


T.oir et Clier, irto 
Billy, 432 
Theil, .350 


MAINE ET LOIRE. 


MANCHE, l; 

Manclie. La, I 29 > 213, 230 
Cotentin, 448 
La Parnelle, 398 

MARNE, 

La Gorge Meillet, 403 . 


MORIUHAN. 


449 


Morbihan, 443 
L'Oricnt, 122 
luestembert, 213, 
illeder, 86 


OISE. 

Beauvais, 171 
Compiegnc, 52, 30.4 
Tonquieres, 77 
Mareuil-sur^Ourcq, 54 
Noaillos, 232 
Pont-point, 131, 142, 176 
St. Pierre-en-Chatre, 192 

PAS DE CALAIS. 

Chaussee Brunebault, 230 
Hewelingheu, 238 


Saone at, 441 

SAONE ET L 


Savoie, 95, 131, 172, 191, 303, 313, 341, 3^8, 484 
Donsard, 210 
Gresine, 230 

Lac du Bourget, 129, 131, 180, 184, 387, 432, 449 
SEINE. 

Seine River, .at Paris, 77, 137, 160, 176, i8j, 201, 
208, 22X, 238, 243, 249, 272, 283, 313, 327, 398 

SEINE ET OISE, 

Seine ct Oise, 281 
Angerville, 180 
Argenteuil, 279 

SOM.MB. 

Somme, 230 
Abbeville, gi, 92 , 335 
Albert, 279 

Amiens, 52, 157, 176, 1831 20L 206, 20S, 249, 371, 




. - tarn. ■ 

Briatexte, 180, 213 
Lavene, 215 

VAUCLUSE. 

Avignon, 131 

iVlENNE. : 

Notre-Dame d’Or, 176, 214, 221, 398, 44 L 447 
GERMAN EMPIRE, 

Germany, 19, 94 .. 95 , 114, i 53 , 272, 287, 293, 

„ Nortii^o?/ iof’ 29 li^, 31S, 316, 379, 480 

' South of^ 85, 161 
', West of, 83, 479, 483 

Hercinia, 31 
Thiiringtii,; log 
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12, 215, 363 


Baden, 85 
Bohemia, 425 
Brandenhurfif, 299 
Hanover, 308 
Hesse, 85 
Mecklenburf 
Palatinate, a„ 

Pomerania, 116 
Rhenish Hesse, 282 

„ Prussia, 85, 95, 481 
Saxony, 4x9, 425 
Silesia, 42s 

Acltenbach, 43 
Benfeld, 143 
Bingen, 353 
Blengow, 262 
Bonn, 85 

Camcnx, 202, 384, 390, 459 
Eikrath, 448 
Erxleben, 28S 
Giessen,_9i 
Gnadenfeld, 448 
Gottingen, 77 
Grossenhain, 459 
Griinberg, 441 
Kempten, 173, 176 
Lammersdorf, 184 
Landshut, 85 
Magdeburg, 29S 
Medingen, 441 
Neu-Ruppin,,262 
Oberwald-bchrungen, 308 
PfafFenburg, 144 
Polsen, 441 
Schlieben, 173 
Stade, 184 
Stettin, 288 
Vaudrevanges, 458 
Watsch, 14s 
Zaborowo, 133 


AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 

Austria, 40, 83 
Dalmatia, 172, 183 

Hungary, 40, 43, 119, i47. IS8, i6x, 180, 236, 272, 
276, 318, 327, 419, 432, 450, 478, 482 
Styria, 1X9, 35S. 4G 

Agram, 177 
Aninger, 131 
Brasj’, 308 
Brixen, 355 
Gratz, 288 . 

, .Hallein, 132, 153 

Hallstatt, 23, 25, 69, 95, 144, IS7, iSi, 184, 229, 
274, 288, 293, 308, 342, 353. .jSg, 393 j 394 j 40 Ij 
403. 405, 409» 41.3, 485, 486 . 

Korno, 308 

Laibach, 246, 393, 428, 431 
Macarsca, 172, 183 : 

Mattrey, 353 
Pressburg, 166 
Przemysl, xSo 
Vienna, 246 


Holland, 77 

Deurne, 173, 176, : 
Diiren, 13.5, 176 
Emmen, 173 
Groningen, xS2 
Masseyck, 82 
Nymegen, 89 


HOLLAND. 


SCANDINAVIA. 

Scandinax'ia, 147,' 184, lox, 19S, 234, 236, 252, 
287, 296, 298, 408, 474, 478, 48X, 482, 486 


Denmark, 30, 40, 52, 54, 60, 69, 93, i 34 > i 59 , if>3, 
270, 286, 296, 298, 309, 31S1 3A1, 340, *393= 372 

379.451 

Icelaiid, 

Jutland, 30, 163 

rividegaard, 309 
Kalluiidborg, 296 
Kongshoi, 301 
Lydsh 3 i, 309 
Nj'dam, 159 
Soborg, 272 

Store-Hedinge, 131, 163 
Treenhoi, 302 
Vimose, 159, xgS 

SWEDEN. 

Sweden, 40, 32, 129, 298, 4x9, 423, 432, 431 
Gotland, 448 
Sinaaland, ig6 


SWITZERLAND. 

Lake-dwellings, 13, 86, 95, 150, 166, 167, 172, 180, 
191, 208, 236, 280, 287, 297, 303, 3x3, 369, 370, 
383, 395, 40i> 403. 407. 408, 480, 484, 486, 487 
T.ake of Bienne, 180, 300, 431 
,, „ Locras, 422 

I ake of Bienne, Mccrigen, 13, 114, 133, 172, 176, 
„ 180, 184, 103, 238, 437, 440 

„ „ Oefeli, 237 

,, „ Nidau, 281 

„ Geneva, 130, 183 

i, „ Eaux Vives, 180, 210, 215, 432 
„ „ La Tiniere, 26 

» Merges, 441, 456 

,, Luissel, 28S 

„ Neuchatel, Aiwemier, 114, 131, 176, x8o, 

■ , ■ ; 183 ^ 

„ „ . Concise, d8S 


456 

Ediallens, 131 
Raron, 154 
Sion, Valais, 260 
Unter-Uhldingen, i 


.427, 


the Ueberlinger See, 


Italy, 41, 32, 86, 104, 155, iGn, 234, 241, 25.), 271-, 
272, 274, 280, 287, 297, 313, 334, 341, 360, 403, 
443,480,483,484 

Etruria, 39, 355, 394 . 400. U®. 4 'X 3 . 423 . 476 , 48: 
Bologna, 104, 143, 172, 173, i7(), 180,183, XH4, 185, 
2X0, 2i7i 288, 341. 448 
Alban Necropolis, 341 

Castione, 153 
Chiusi, 133, 480 
Herculaneum, 32 
Lake.of Varese, 430, 437 
Modena, 401 

Sardinia, Island of, 426, 438 
“Terramarc,” 236, 434 
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SPAIN. 

Spain, 19, 43, 90, 97, 161, 238, 271, 27s, '279, 354, 
41.9, 424, 425, 480 
Asturias, 97 
Ciudad Real, 43, 271 
Niebla, 184 
Oviedo, 97 
Sierra de Baza, 97 

PORTUGAL. 


GREECE. 

Greece, lo, 160, 161, 297, 315, 318 
Archipelago, 40 

,, Sc3’rOs, 18 

,, Santorin, 184 

„ Thermia, 40, 160 

Dodona, 6g 
Mycenie, 297 , 

Salamis, 161 
Thera, 297 

MEDITERIOVNEAN COUNTRIES. 
Mediterranean Countries, 478, 480, 483 


RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 


Russian Empire, 477 
Finland, 299, 477 
Siberia, 13 1, i4.h 177, 477 

Inwa, the, 263 
; Jelahugy, 336 
Kertch, 143 
Kiew, 124 
Viatka, 263 
Yenissei, the, 263 


Arabia, 318 

,, Sarbout-el-Khadcm, 8 
: „ Wady-r ■ " 

■„ Wady-h .. 

Assyria, 147, 333 
Cambodia, 142 
China, ig, 263, 329 

„ Sanda Valley, Yunan, 142 
Chorassan, 425 
Cyprus, Island of, 40, 184, 310 
,, Taraassus, 14 

India, Gungeria, 2, 40 
.Southern Babylonia, T'el Sifr, 9, 40, 2: 
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AFRICA. 

Afric.a, 149, 181, 306, 340, 339, 387, 393, 431 
Effypt, 6, 7, 8, 147, 261, 298, 318, 391, 419, 475, 
„ Great Kantara, 298 
„ Karn.ak, 6 
„ Thebes, 7, 183, 234 
Mauretania, 354 

AMERICA, NORTH. 
America, North, 43, 383, 476 
Me-xico, 4, 43, 166 
Wisconsin, 2 

AMERICA, SOUTH. 

Bolivia, 163 

„ La Paz, 148, 163 
Chili, Copiapo, 143 
Ecuador, 148 
Peru, 4, 148, 165 
„ Lima, 166 


Asia, 310, 476 , , 

Asia Minor, Hissarlik, the presumed site ot 
Troy, 40, 166, 224, 310, 438 , 


Australia, 263 
Borneo, 340 
Fiji, 359 
J apan, 275 
Java, 142 

Madagascar, 340 ’ 

Malacca, 424 
New Caledonia, 263 
South Sea Islands, 34 


OCEANIA, &c. 
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